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—in the South 


OR many industries a seaport location is either 
a distinct advantage or a necessity. 


The congestion in some of our larger ports, as well 
as the factors of better climate, proximity to foreign 
and domestic markets and less expensive storage, 
lighterage and other port charges, have turned the 
attention of business to the serious consideration 
of the opportunities offered by the various coast 
cities of the South. 


Our twenty-seven-year contact with the industrial 
development of the South has put this organization 
of Engineers in a position to render valuable service 
to manufacturers or commercial establishments 
whose present or future operating conditions would 
be improved by a strategic seaport location. 


Write for any of these books that bear upon your problems: 
“Examinations and Industrial Surveys’’—''On the Subject of Power’ 
**Picks to the Minute’’ (Textile) —‘‘ Factories for the Future’ 
“Contentment under Roof’’ (Housing) 
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General Offices Engineers Branch Offices 
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View of a part of the port of Savannah, 
Ga., from the buildings of the Savan- 
nah Warehouse and Compress Com- 
pany (a Sirrine job). A number of sea- 
coast cities from Norfolk, Va., to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, offer port advantages to 
a variety of industries. 
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TWO DAYS IN THE AIR 


(With the object of proving that an airplane flight from New York to Paris is possible, 
two American aviators last month remained aloft for more than fifty-one hours. For two 
days and two nights they flew over Long Island and portions of New York City, until they 
had reached and passed the goal of fifty hours that they had set. Incidentally, they estab- 
lished a new endurance record. The pilots were Bert Acosta and Clarence B. Chamberlain, 
and the machine was a 200 horse-power Wright-Bellanca cabin monoplane. It is here 
shown flying over City Hall in New York, the tall structure at the right being the Municipal 
Building. More than one attempt will probably be made in this present month to fly from 
New York to Paris, a distance of nearly 4,000 miles) 
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Politics, | Although presidential prima- 
a 6 _ ries and national conventions 


are more than a year ahead of 
us, all the politicians have been busy during 
recent weeks building furious fires as if the 
pots must be kept at boiling point to pro- 
duce superheated steam. The squandering 
of fuel has been considerable; but if we are 
not wasteful in one fashion we usually show 
our lack of thrift in some other direction. 
The most violent exhibition of political 
fever has been in Chicago, where a new 
Republican presidential candidate has 
arisen, whose principal plank would seem to 
consist of an intense disapproval of the insti- 
tution of royalty in Great Britain. Excite- 
ment about Popes and Kings as the watch- 
word of a local American election seems to 
reveal something of the origin and mentality 
of our city ‘populations. The Chicago 
furor reached its culmination on April 5, 
when 993,617 voters went to the polls to 
determine whether Mayor William Emmet 
Dever or former Mayor William Hale 
Thompson should be raised to the eminence 
of world leadership. 


Chicago's The significance of this glori- 
oe i 
Voters s contes was everyw ere 


appreciated. The tumult and 
the shouting resounded throughout the 
United States, and beat upon the shores of 
Europe more ominously than the echoes of 
military and naval strife in the lower valley 
of the Yangtse Kiang. Incidentally, the 
electoral struggle made William Hale 
Thompson Mayor of Chicago for the coming 
four years. Although not quite a million 
votes were cast, the total registration was 
1,143,000. When Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois was nominated for the presidency 


by a national Republican convention held 
in Chicago in 1860, the city had a popula- 
tion of only 100,000 and had been an incor- 
porated place for only twenty-four years. 
It has now a population of 3,000,000, and 
one person in three actually went to the 
polls and voted in this April**election. 
Merely to record these figures is to note one 
of the most: remarkable illustrations, of the 
growth not only of American-cities- but of 
the tendencies of democratic: self-govern- 
ment. Using round figures, the State of 
Illinois now has a population of 7,000,000, 
of whom 3,000,000 are in Chicago, and pre- 
sumably half a million more are in'surround- 
ing suburban zones. Before there,can be 
any decisive change. in present tendencies, 
Chicago will have yrown -to such -dimen- 
sions as to have decidedly. more than. half 
the population of: the entire:State.s +. -+ 


Influence This means several: different 
a set things for the student of pubiic 


affairs. First, it has a bearing 
upon all the complexities of municipal gov- 
ernment in a huge modern metropolis. 
Second, for the people of the great State of 
Illinois it means domination by the groups 
of politicians who know how to marshal the 
voting strength of the polyglot races and 
tribes massed upon the extreme northern 
edge of a commonwealth that stretches 
several hundred miles to the southward. 
Third, from the national standpoint it 
means simply that the politicians who can 
boss the city of Chicago may join hands 
with similar elements in New York and 
other large urban centers and seek to play 
a controlling part in the presidential conven- 
tions. In short, the men who have gained 
political control through their organization 
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MAYOR WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, OF CHICAGO 


(Elected first in 1915, again in 1919, defeated in 1923, 
and chosen by the voters for a third term on April 5. 
He entered upon the duties of Mayor on April 18) 


of the voting masses in cities are lifted, by 
the sheer magnitude of these communities, 
first to the: controt of States, second to the 
attempted mastery of -riational politics, and 
third ‘to: the assertion ofa rightful place in 
the affairs of: the wotld at. large. 


The Bosses Th us . Mr. 
Become + 
Ambitious 


George Brennan, 
who had ‘become Democratic 
boss of Chicago, took a leading 
part in 1924 in the movement that proposed 
to make Al Smith of New York President of 
the United States. And in 1926 Mr. Bren- 
nan, who had not previously aspired to 
public office, was able to name himself as 
the Democratic candidate of his State for 
the United States Senate. Illinois has 
Republican leaders of such distinction as 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden and 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes; but it is 
now assumed by the friends of William Hale 
Thompson that the results of the mayoralty 
election point to Thompson himself as the 
torch bearer who will go to the Republican 
convention at the head of the Illinois dele- 
gation next year, and who may even enter 
the lists as a Republican candidate. The 
retiring Mayor, William E. Dever, who was 
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elected four years ago by a plurality of 
105,000, has been defeated by a plurality 
of about 83,000 in Thompson’s favor. Mr. 
Dever, who was placed in power by the 
Brennan organization, is a Catholic in 
religion. Chicago has now a large negro 
population which as a whole supported 
Thompson. Brennan in Chicago, like Vare 
in Philadelphia, became a candidate for the 
Senate avowedly to represent the enemies of 
prohibition. But the Thompson Republi- 
cans of Chicago declare themselves to be 
“wetter,” if possible, than the Brennan- 
Dever Democrats. 


Thompson Chicago, a magnificent city, 
—— goes forward with strides that 


seem to ignore or defy the pre- 
vailing quality of local politics. Our remarks 
at this moment are directed rather to the 
national than to the local aspects of poli- 
tical leadership in such a center. Thomp- 
son’s statement, issued after the election, 
makes only passing allusion to local affairs, 
and dwells mainly upon national policies. 
He declares that he “has permanently 
organized the ‘America First’ association 
which has in Chicago 700,000 members.” 
He explains that this association will be 
established in every State “for the purpose 
of organizing the disorganized majority to 
beat the highly organized minority to the 
end that delegates will be sent to both 
national conventions standing for America 
First and voting for America First candi- 
dates.” This means “the joining of no 
League of Nations or World Court.” 
Thompson declares that his association 
“will fight on to send to Washington: 100 
per cent. Americans, will Americanize again 
our Chicago schools and revise the histories 
our children are forced to study carrying 
pro-British propaganda.” The Chicago 
newspapers announced that the Mayor in- 
tended to secure the dismissal of Dr. William 
McAndrew as Superintendent of Chicago’s 
public school system, this distinguished 
educator having been denounced by him 
on the platform during the campaign as 
“stool pigeon of King George.” 


To many readers this seems so 
absurd that it is hard to be- 
lieve that it could have been 
offered in good faith as a campaign issue. 
It has been taken up more seriously in 
the English press than in our own. 
Seemingly it has not occurred to journalists 


Cities and 
Prohibition 
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THE NEW CHICAGO RISES, VISIBLE EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS AND STABILITY 


(In every phase of activity the metropolis of the Middle West is making notable strides forward. The rest of the 
country may read about an election riot or a gang war; but the reconstruction of an educational or civic center, or of a 
business section, attracts less attention. All the tall buildings in this picture have been erected within the last six years) 


abroad that their habitual attacks upon the 
United States might make it easier for 
a politician like William Hale Thompson to 
find followers when he says disagreeable 
things in’ return. At least the success of 
Thompson in Chicago, following the vic- 
tory at the polls of Frank L. Smith in the 
Illinois Senatorial election last year, would 
indicate a strong tendency to vote the 
Republican ticket in the Mississippi Valley 
in 1928, irrespective of issues or candidates. 
The cities are “wet,” but they will not 
write the platforms. Senators Deneen and 
Smith do not stand with Thompson on the 
prohibition question, and neither does 
Lowden or Dawes. The election of Vare to 
the Senate from Pennsylvania as a wet by 
no means points to the probability that the 
Pennsylvania delegation would favor an 
anti-prohibition plank in the national plat- 
form. The time may come when one party 
or the other will come out against the 
Eighteenth Amendment; but there is no 
prospect whatever that this will happen 
next year. The existing status will not 
be challenged by either party, until some 
alternative has been more thoroughly con- 
sidered. 


Leagueand Neither will there be any bold 
Pine im attempt in the platform dec- 
latforms F : 
larations of either party to 
change the present position of the United 
States as respects either the League of 
Nations or the World Court. Many 
thoughtful Americans in both parties will 
regret this, but they will recognize the 
simple fact that Europe has done nothing 
to make it easier for the United States to 
change its attitude. Neither party is likely 
at present to demand that the Senate 
rescind the reservations accompanying its 
acceptance of the World Court protocol. 
The fulminations of William Hale Thomp- 
son have not affected the situation in the 
slightest degree. Intelligent Americans 
who have a larger international outlook 
have no apologies to make to Mayor Thomp- 
son on the score of patriotism. 


Coolidge Whether or not President 
PA Coolidge will be a candidate 
again is a question that many 

people ask and that nobody answers. There 
is no sign as yet of any organized .Republi- 
can effort to oppose another term for the 
President or to place a rival candidate in 
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Present The policy of ap- 
Administration plying revenue 
Policies 

surplus to the 

principal of the war debt, 
thus steadily reducing the 
annual interest charge, has 
commended itself to the busi- 
ness judgment of the entire 
country. The refunding of 
bond issues at lower rates of 
interest has also been man- 
aged with commendable skill. 
Federal taxation continues to 
be high, but the bulk of the 
burden is borne by a relatively 
small number of taxpayers, all 
incomes of heads of families 
up to $3,500 being wholly ex- 
empt from federal taxation. 
Next winter there will be a 
further reduction in taxes, and 
as heretofore the fiscal policies 
of the government will be es- 
sentially non-partisan. Pro- 
hibition enforcement has been 
entrusted to a new bureau in 
the Treasury Department. 








HON. FRANK 0. LOWDEN ON HIS FAMOUS ILLINOIS FARM’ Certain Western interests have 


(Mr. Lowden, who was the sae tine Governor of Illinois, and who had been disappointed by the 
previously served several terms in Congress, was for many years a practis- : ’ of 
ing lawyer in Chicago; but he has long been a practical farmer and a leader President’s veto. of the agri 

in promoting live stock and other Western agricultural interests. He isa cultural relief bill, but a re- 


fine speaker, a well-poised and scholarly statesman, and the favorite leader 


of the upper Mississippi Valley) 


the field. It might be convenient for many 
people if Mr. Coolidge should make a decla- 
ration one way or the other. But he is 
under no obligation to deal with an issue 
that is not before him. In 1908, President 
Roosevelt, having definitely stated that he 
would not accept a renomination, several 
candidates became prominent. But as the 
date of the convention approached, practi- 
cally every one of these candidates begged 
President Roosevelt to change his mind. In 
short, they preferred Roosevelt to any of 
their rivals. If Mr. Coolidge should now or 
somewhat later put himself definitely out of 
the running, it is likely that a number of 
candidates would line up on the political 
horizon. And after some casting about 
before the convention met, it is also fairly 
probable that most of them would ask 
Coolidge to withdraw his refusal and leave 
the field clear and open for 1932. If Mr. 
Coolidge should serve another term, he 
would have been President longer than any 
of his predecessors. Yet he would have been 
elected to the office only twice. 


newed effort will be made when 
Congress meets in December 
to pass the measure in some revised form 
to meet the President’s objections. Senator 
McNary has been conferring with Mr. 
Coolidge, and the subject will doubtless be 
deeply studied by the President and his 
advisers during the summer and fall. 


Republican Jf Mr. Coolidge should insist 
— upon retiring at the end of his 
vailable 

present term, March 4, 1920, 

the Republican party would not lack 
leaders capable of carrying on government 
affairs by the same methods of conservative 
and efficient administration. Mr. Lowden 
would have strong support; Mr. Hughes 
would be highly acceptable; and Vice- 
President Dawes could well be supported 
on his remarkable record. Secretary Hoover 
and Speaker Longworth are not to bei 
ignored; and these names do not complete 
the list. The interests of agriculture will 
have to be given a prominent place in 
the next presidential election, and will 
justly demand that they be considered from 
a new standpoint as fundamental to the 
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GOV. ALFRED E. SMITH SIGNS A BILL PROVIDING ADDITIONAL PUBLIC-SCHOOL MONEY 


(Governor Smith recognizes the need of making larger grants of State aid for public schools, especially in the rural 

districts. He has acted upon many important bills within a few weeks, and the photograph shows him passing the pen 

to Col. Michael Friedsam after signing the Dick-Rice bill appropriating a large sum of money for schools. Inthe center 
is Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education. Colonel Friedsam represents a citizens committee) 


country’s welfare, like education and public 
health. Otherwise, alike in domestic and 
foreign policies, the Republican party will 
enter the campaign upon its actual record. 


Smith and the What the Democrats are going 
—— to do has been the blazing 
ituation 

theme of the past two months. 

The movement for Governor Smith of New 
York has been kept to the front apparently 
with the idea that opposition to it within 
Democratic ranks could be overcome by 
sheer assertiveness. Actually the organized 
support of Governor Smith has adopted the 
plan of admitting freely and openly that 
they have already won their fight and that 
nothing remains but to go through the form 
of holding a convention. In point of fact, 
little has occurred to change the situation 
that shaped itself in Madison Square 
Garden in 1924. As a Governor of the 
State of New York, Mr. Smith had then 
made his record. Nothing has since hap- 
pened to detract from his reputation as an 
able and public-spirited official at Albany. 
\s the banner-bearer of the anti-prohibition 
forces of the country, Governor Smith must 





stand in 1928 upon the ground he made his 
own in 1924. ‘There has been no record of 
his shifting on that issue. His religious 
affiliations have no more relation to the con- 
test in 1928 than they had to that of 1924. 


Raising Members of the Church to 
the —" which he belongs have been as 
— patriotic and as loyal in their 
American citizenship, from the very founda- 
tions of our government, as citizens be- 
longing to any other religious communion. 
It happens that eight of our Presidents 
have been Episcopalians, seven have been 
Presbyterians, four have been Methodists, 
four have been Unitarians, two have be- 
longed to the Dutch Reformed Church, one 
has been a Baptist, one a Congregationalist, 
and one a member of the so-called Christian 
or Disciples Church. Jefferson alone had 
no particular chyrch connection. There 
are about forty-eight million church mem- 
bers in the United States, of whom one- 
third are Roman Catholics; somewhat more 
than one-third are Methodists and Baptists, 
in almost equal parts; and somewhat less 
than one-third are Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
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Disciples of Christ, Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, and members of numerous 
other lesser bodies. Catholics have served 
on the Supreme Bench of the United 
States, in the Cabinet, in both Houses of 
Congress, in high military posts, in diplo- 
matic positions, in short in all branches and 
departments of the national Government 
as well as in the service of States and cities. 
It merely happens that a Catholic has not 
been elected as yet to the office of President. 


Smith As a heritage from former 
pate — periods of religious strife, there 


are surviving prejudices against 
having Protestants in high office in some 
Catholic countries; and there is also among 
some people in so- called Protestant countries 
a lingering prejudice against the election or 
appointment of Catholics to positions of 
authority and discretion. All of this is so 
perfectly obvious that it seems hardly worth 
while to. mention it. From the standpoint 
~of ipublicity,,. quite clearly, in ’ the interest 
“of Governor Smith; an open letter was 
published - -in. .the April number. of the 
. Adlantic- Monthly; bearing the signature of 
= a New, York lawyer,-which quoted extracts 
fro various ecclesiastical utterances and 
promulgations in order to elicit from 
Governor Smith a reply to the question 
whether, if he were elected President, he 
would owe an allegiance to the Pope that 
might limit his freedom to observe his oath 
of office. This open letter had a certain 
quaintness in its tone, and gave the reader 
the feeling that we had gone back to 
periods prior to the debates in England on 
the removal of-Catholic disabilities. Church 
authorities last month took the trouble to 
explain that the citations in the open letter 
were not all applicable, and that some of 
them had been so detached from their con- 
text as to be altogether misleading. 


The Governor's Meanwhile Governor Smith 
— was ready and willing to 
prepare his reply for the May 

number of the Ad/antic, and it was given to 
the public in a blaze of admirable publicity. 
The Governor’s career for a quarter of a 
century was, of course, the obvious answer, 
yet public curiosity had been so played 
upon that it proved necessary for the 
Atlantic to give the text to the press several 
days in advance. In high political quarters, 
Republican and Democratic alike, the April 
question and the May answer were re- 
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garded as pre-campaign material intended 
to clear up the religious issue thus early, 
and to rescue a favorite son from such 
ill-founded arguments in opposition. Gov- 
ernor Smith’s supporters and advisers in- 
clude men and women of all religious creeds, 
and it was not for a moment to be supposed 
that he would answer the New York lawyer 
as if the issue were something novel and un- 
expected. He has done well to stand upon 
his record and to make appeal to the facts of 
American experience, as against theories. 
On page 535 we are quoting from Governor 
Smith’s reply, particularly the sentences in 
which he sums up his position as a loyal 
American citizen, and at the same time a 
devoted Catholic. 


AlLocal Readers of New York news- 
vas naa papers have to some extent 


accepted the view that Gover- 
nor Smith’s nomination is so probable that 
the Southern and Western Democratic 
politicians are largely disposed to “get on 
the band wagon.” If we should express 
the contrary opinion and hold that the 
nomination of the popular Governor of 
New York is improbable, it would not be 
meant as any disparagement of his abilities 
or his merits. But never before has any 
public man been presented as the leading 
candidate of a great party for the presidency 
whose training and experience have been so 
peculiarly local as that of Governor Smith, 
withthe possible exception of Grover 
Cleveland. As an official and a public 
man, Smith’s activities have been wholly 
confined to the affairs of New York City 
and New York State. As a private citizen, 
he has not made a career that identifies him 
with any great national movement, whether 
civic, philanthropic, or professional. 


Problems not in We have before us such great 
the a 5’ problems as those of the 

se consolidation and control of 
our vast railroad system; the rehabilitation 
of American agriculture; the possible re- 
vision of the tariff from the standpoint of 
international debts and investments, as 
well as from that of domestic and foreign 
commerce; the continuing problem of naval 
limitation by international agreement; the 
adjustment of our relationships to Mexico 
and Central America; the probable begin- 
nings of a new inter-oceanic canal across 
Nicaragua, with delicate diplomatic. bear- 
ings; the final adjustment of the postponed 
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question of our immigration policy; the 
serious and pressing problem of the status 
of the Philippines; the clearing up of our 
relation to the troubles of China; the 
adoption of waterway policies, including a 


far-reaching study of the St. Lawrence 


project, and a possible reciprocity treaty 
with Canada; and a number of other 
questions, both domestic and foreign. 
Whether as a citizen or an official, these are 
not subjects that Al Smith has studied, at 
least to any extent that has made his voice 
heard. In contrast to Governor Smith, as 
regards all or most of these questions, it is 
evident that men like former Secretaries 
McAdoo, Houston and Baker, or men of 
Senatorial experience like Carter Glass, 
Oscar Underwood, Atlee Pomerene, James 
A. Reed, and Thomas J. Walsh are familiar 
by participation and by habitual study. 


The Views We are publishing in this issue 
an article contributed by Sena- 
tor Glass of Virginia, in re- 
sponse to our request, that touches upon the 
political situation from the Democratic 
standpoint. Mr. Glass gives particular 
attention to the prohibition issue. He sees 
no prospect whatever of such a plank in the 
Democratic platform as the wets would 
favor. It is true, as Mr. Glass has shown, 
that the President of the United States will 
not make or unmake a policy like that of 
prohibition. But it is the business of the 
President to enforce the laws; and Governor 
Smith has been identified with the refusal 
of the State of New York to join virtually 
every other State in the Union in active 
support of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Leading Southern Democrats would un- 
doubtedly uphold their party ticket if 
Governor Smith should be nominated; but 
the West and South would prefer some 
other candidate. Mr. Meredith of Iowa, 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced his preference for Mr. McAdoo and 
his unshaken adherence to the cause of prohi- 
bition. Senator Glass himself as a candidate 
would be strong in all parts of the country. 
It might as well be conceded in advance that 
the Democratic convention will refuse even 
to consider a wet plank. Neither will it be 
likely to evade or sidestep the positive sup- 
port of the Eighteenth Amendment. But 
Governor Al Smith, with all his personal 
popularity, would be put in a position am- 
biguous if not absurd if he should be nomi- 
nated for President on a dry platform. It 
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HON. CARTER GLASS, U. S. SENATOR FROM 
VIRGINIA 
(Mr. Glass, with the training and experience of a journal- 
ist, has had more than a quarter of a century of official 
life at Washington) 

is altogether questionable whether he could 
carry his own State of New York under 
such circumstances, as against either Presi- 
dent Coolidge or former Secretary Hughes. 


There Looms arly in 1924 it seems to have 
aa been the opinion of Secretary 

McAdoo and his friends that 
they could succeed in spite of the rule that 
requires a majority of two-thirds of a 
national Democratic convention to make 
nominations. The event proved that they 
were mistaken. If they had made an early 
movement to abrogate the two-thirds rule, 
it is probable that Mr. McAdoo would 
have been the nominee of the Madison 
Square Garden convention. It is now re- 
ported that Governor Smith and his friends 
are of opinion that the two-thirds rule will 
not prove to be a serious barrier for them in 
1928. Viewing the question impartially, 
we are disposed to predict that they will be 
disappointed. The two-thirds rule is a 
snare and a delusion, and it ought to be 
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“© REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY 


(In preparing his reply to questions asked of him regard- 
ing religion and patriotism, Governor Smith took counsel 
with Father Duffy, who was chaplain of a Catholic regi- 
ment in the great war. From him the New York Gover- 
nor acknowledges that he learned all that was set forth in 
that answer relating to theological questions. Father 
Duffy last month also was chosen as one of nine members 
of a Permanent Commission on Better Understanding, 
composed of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, to formu- 
late opinion in issues involving ill-will and hate) 


abolished. But the proper way to abrogate 
it is by action in a convention to take effect 
four years later. It is too much to expect 
the rule to be changed in the interest of a 
particular candidate on short notice. Those 
who are opposed to Governor Smith because 
he is a wet leader are not likely to com- 
promise their prohibition principles. Those 
who do not like to see promoted to the 
highest place in the nation a man whose 
political career has from the first been that 
of a member of Tammany Hall, can hardly 
be expected to change their minds. Those 
who have heretofore been swayed by relig- 
ious prejudice will have found nothing in 
the current arguments to affect their views. 


— The fact that no other candi- 
ill Be . 4s . 
aWide One ate is just now emerging 


with an organized and well- 
advertised boom, makes it just so much 
easier for different States later on to come 
forward with their favorite sons. It is 
probable, therefore, that a good many 
names will be presented to the Democratic 
convention next year, and that the balloting 
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will go on for a number of days, while a 
“dry” platform is being adopted, and a 
candidate is being selected to meet the 
views of the West and South and to fit 
clearly into the large national picture. 
It is quite enough to remind our readers that 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland, Senator 
Reed of Missouri, Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, Senator Glass of Virginia, Mr. 
Pomerene or Mr. Baker or Mr. Cox of 
Ohio, Senator Walsh of Montana, Mr. 
Meredith of Iowa, and, by no means least, 
Mr. McAdoo of California, are names that 
constitute only part of the list likely to be 
presented to the Democratic convention. 
If a Catholic is to be nominated, it is as 
likely to be Walsh as Smith, Walsh being 
dry and also a leader in national policies. 
If a wet is to be named, it is more likely to 
be Ritchie than Smith. With no display of 
preliminary candidacy, McAdoo may prove 
a stronger convention figure thati in 1924. 
Meredith would be highly acceptable to 
Western - farmers and_ prohibitionists, is 
strong in the South, and is not disliked in 
the East. The gallant figure of Senator 
Glass might sweep the convention off its 
feet in a wave of enthusiasm. Certainly 
this would cause no dismay. in business 
circles, or for that matter in any other direc- 
tion. If Mr. Underwood had not retired 
definitely from public life, his name would be 
near the top of the list in view of his almost 
unequalled fitness from every standpoint. 


_— and The debate on the prohibition 
_—* question at Boston between 


President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University and Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, on April 8, 
will have had one important consequence. 
To compel frankness and straightforward- 
ness is worth while. President Butler 
thinks prohibition utterly and hopelessly 
out of place, as a national policy that em- 
balms police regulations in the Constitution 
of the United States. Senator Borah re- 
gards prohibition as the result of a pro- 
found decision on the part of the American 
people—a decision that has been made for 
permanence on sufficient grounds, and that 
must be sustained and enforced. While 
differing entirely as to methods, these two 
gentlemen agree as to several things that 
are fundamental. It is hardly necessary 
to say that they are alike in standing for 
all that is decent and of good repute in 
American life. In practical opposition to 
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THE OPPOSING SPEAKERS IN A NOTABLE DEBATE ON PROHIBITION 
(At the left is Senator Borah of Idaho, and at the right President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
New York. The debate was held by arrangement of the Roosevelt Club of Boston, and was influential in helping to 
clarify an issue that is under daily discussion everywhere) 


the evils of the liquor traffic, Mr. Borah 
would readily admit that Dr. Butler’s 
record has been longer and more conspicu- 
ous than hisown. Dr. Butler does not think 
that we are promoting practical temperance 
or the finest social order by substituting 
the Volstead Act for other ways of dealing 
with the drink question. Both debaters 
agree that every phase of the question 
should be met and dealt with. 


Evasion The precise topic of the debate 
Reboked was as follows: ‘Should the 
Republican national platform 

of 1928 advocate repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment?” Dr. Butler declared that 
it should, and Mr. Borah held the opposite 
view; but both of them agreed that the 
convention should at least express itself 
definitely and should not evade prohibition 
as if it were not an actual issue before the 
people. Many politicians had been inclined 
to be rather non-commital, neither advo- 
cating enforcement of prohibition nor de- 
manding repeal. There are indeed many 
people who seem to believe in letting the 
laws remain as they are while undermining 
them by encouraging their universal viola- 
tion, thus breaking prohibition down in 


practice in the hope of a repeal at some 
time in the indefinite future. It is plain 
that Dr. Butler’s views are very different 
from those of the old so-called “liquor 
crowd.” The distillers, brewers, and organ- 
ized retailers previous to the Great War 
constituted an immense commercial in- 
terest. They maintained political agents 
and lobbies, and had large sums to spend 
in an unceasing endeavor to check State 
and local movements for regulation or sup- 
pression of the traffic. That element in 
certain States, notably Pennsylvania, is by 
no means extinct, but it is not likely to 
regain its old-time power. Dr. Butler’s 
political activities in his earlier period were 
always definitely opposed to this organized 
liquor interest. 


A Positive Jt would seem to us likely that 
~ — before the country is ready to 
an entertain the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it must be made 
to believe that there is some alternative for 
national prohibition besides merely throw- 
ing the question back to the individual 
States for their unlimited discretion. The 
result, then, of discussions like that between 
Messrs. Butler and Borah must be to help 
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crystallize opinion and to secure sincere ex- 
pressions. The movement that Dr. Butler 
and others are heading ought to place more 
emphasis upon the alternatives that they 
propose, and ought also to make it clear 
that they are not working on the one hand 
with the old political and commercial liquor 
interest nor on the other hand with the 
bootlegging and wide-open elements of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 
As for the people whom Mr. Borah was 
representing, they should show themselves 
more consistent Prohibitionists, should work 
harder for law enforcement, and should en- 
deavor to act and speak in private as they 
vote in Congress and as they make pro- 
fession on public platforms.' The Boston 
debate, in short, is likely to result in a much 
stronger prohibition plank in the Republi- 
can platform of 1928 than would otherwise 
have been adopted. This does not so much 
mean repudiation of Dr. Butler’s views as 
acceptance of the fact that law enforcement 
must be sustained vigorously until we are 
prepared to say that prohibition is a hope- 
less failure and that the Eighteenth 
.Amendment must be repealed. 


Since the country will not be 
prepared in 1928 to take this 
view, it will be likely to de- 
mand that more energy and good faith be 
put into seeing what can be done to diminish 
smuggling, moonshining and bootlegging 
on the large scale. No intelligent person 
ever supposed that Federal agents would 
invade homes to enforce rules and regula- 
tions that find no response in the habits 
and convictions of the community. In the 
long run, of course, prohibition can not be 
a sweeping success if willing abstinence 
from the ordinary use of intoxicating bev- 
erages does not become growingly habitual. 
In short, it must be admitted that legal 
prohibition at best is an experiment; and it 
is yet to be seen whether it is to accom- 
plish whatever it can merely as a transi- 
tional phase, or whether it is to remain 
permanently. In either case, it is bad 
business to flout it or to encourage its 
violation. If, for example, a period of pro- 
hibition leads in due time to the sort of 
policy that Dr. Butler proposes as a substi- 
tute, it will have wrought a tremendous 
change which could, perhaps, have been 
brought about only by first breaking down 
the organized liquor interest. Thus Pro- 
hibition would have justified itself. 


What of 
Alternatives? 
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AnEraon It is to be noted that Dr. 
= Butler on April 19 had com- 


pleted twenty-five years of 
service as president of Columbia University. 
For many years before he succeeded Presi- 
dent Seth Low, he had been the most 
energetic and influential member of the 
Columbia faculty as regards improvements 
in educational methods and standards; and 
as an eloquent speaker on those subjects his 
voice and presence had been familiar to 
educators in every State of the Union. No 
one has had a larger share than Dr. Butler 
in directing the movement that has elevated 
teaching to its present position in the fore- 
most rank of professions. The part that 
he has played in international affairs has 
been far greater than is popularly known, 
although diplomats and statesmen every- 
where are aware of the influence that he 
exerts, especially through his position as 
head of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. In his political activi- 
ties as a citizen he has never shirked the 
duties of a voter and a party worker. He 
has given more time than any other citizen 
of the State of New York to the study of 
bills pending in the legislature as well as in 
Congress. With a broad vision of university 
policy, and a rare talent for organization, he 
has directed the expansion of Columbia 
University in its most brilliant and success- 
ful period. His era on Morningside Heights 
will be notable in the annals of American 
culture and scholarship. 


Upholding In honor of Thomas Jeffer- 
sy a son’s birthday, Dr. Butler 


made an address on April 13 
at the University of Virginia that surveyed 
existing tendencies as respects the Jefferson 
principles of popular government and free 
society. The Boston speech dealt with a 
particular matter concerning which Dr. 
Butler believes that the Federal govern- 
ment has assumed functions that contradict 
the doctrines and principles for which 
Jefferson stood. The Virginia speech was a 
broad and scholarly survey that pointed 
out the dangers by which applied democracy 
is now threatened throughout the world. 
The strong central government for which 
Hamilton stood is established at Washing- 
ton beyond question in Dr. Butler’s opinion, 
but the Jeffersonian principles of individual 
freedom and of genuine democracy need 
fresh assertion. Sovietism in Russia, ascism 
in Italy, and the break-up of permanent 
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party division in European countries were 
cited as offering contrasts to our theory of 
free popular government. Dr. Butler paid 
a tribute to the genius of Lenin and Musso- 
linii He regards Russian communism, 
however, as less dangerous than Italian 
absolutism. In Russia he finds Marxian 
socialism so contrary to what is permanent 
in human nature that the return to private 
initiative and capitalist methods is inevi- 
table. He recognizes the emergency that 
seemed to necessitate the forcible recon- 
struction of the political and economic 
life of Italy under the powerful control 
of Mussolini; but in the very efficiency of 
Fascism he finds danger to the future of 
individual freedom. 


Sotietism So far as present indications 
pe a go, the Moscow leadership has 
failed in its attempts to make 
any real impression upon. political thought 
or action in Western Europe, while in the 
United States it has been repudiated almost 
as completely by organized labor as by 
capitalists and by leaders in_ politics. 
Although testimony is conflicting, it would 
appear that the Russian people are slowly 
but steadily working their way back to 
what we would regard as normal conditions. 
A democracy of local land-owning groups 
will probably within a few decades rebuild 
Russia from the ground up, and displace 
the present system. But, although the 
Moscow socialism is discredited in Europe, 
it is not without its menace in Asia. To 
what extent the Nationalist movement in 
China is affected by the eagerness of the 
Russian Soviet rulers to shape its objects 
and guide its policies, is in dispute. A 
sharp division has taken place among the 
Nationalist leaders. Some of them, inspired 
by Russian influence, have adopted an 
extreme radicalism. That the now awak- 
ened Chinese people assert the claims of 
nationality, and should demand treaty re- 
vision on the basis of equality, is natural 
enough; and merely to state the case is to 
arouse sympathy and good-will on the part 
of those who are fair-minded. 


Where the Dut, with a few thousand well- 
Danger Lies educated people capable of 
carrying on governmental in- 

stitutions of the modern type, China has 
scores of millions of people, extremely igno- 
rant and.poor, speaking many different 


dialects, and under the domination of local _ 


and provincial leaders. These are not in 
sympathy with the ideals of the accom- 
plished Chinamen who have been educated 
in universities and have had American and 
European experience. It is because of such 
conditions that Russian propaganda and 
intrigue, having as its real object the 
elimination of British, Japanese, French 
and American influence in China, is at least 
dangerous enough to be watched with some 
solicitude. The brilliant military leader 
of the Canton forces, General Chiang Kai- 
shek, seems to have made up his mind to rid 
the Nationalist cause of the Red leadership 
that has imbibed the Moscow doctrines. 
Definite steps to that end were reported 
April 15 as having been decided upon. 


Before and The northward march of the 
After the Nan- Nationalist Army, which began 
king Episode 

at Canton last June, resulted 

in its occupation of Nanking and Shanghai 
in March; and more than half of China 
was under its control though not a single 
battle worthy of the name had been fought. 
The Cantonese leader, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, was triumphant everywhere, his 
men were confident, and the movement had 
earned the sympathy of many foreign 
observers. Peking was the ultimate goal, 
and the rival war lords of the north seemed 
destined to be defeated one after another. 
But success in the field turned the heads of 
politicians in the southern capital and 
spread to those in the ranks; the radical 
element gained control, and insults were 
offered recklessly to foreign governments 
and individuals. These culminated in an 
incident at Nanking on March 24, when the 
victorious southern army marched into the 
city with its lust for blood unappeased by 
a retreating enemy. The Rev. John E. 
Williams, American, vice-president of Nan- 
king University, was murdered. The formal 
protest of the powers affirmed that British, 
French, Italian, and Japanese lives were 
taken also. Strangely enough, at this 
same time the military and political leaders 
of the Nationalist movement began to 
quarrel. General Chiang first defied the 
radical element and then ordered the arrest 
of its spokesmen. Opposition from the 
Peking authorities likewise acquired new 
strength, and the whole complexion of 
affairs in China changed almost overnight. 
Dissension among the southern leaders may 
serve tosavea situation that had appeared to 
be embarrassing for the northern war lords. 
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Helping China This military upheaval, with 
E Avid its social ferment, that is now 
XCeSSES ° ‘ 
arousing China from an age- 
long lethargy, has many phases, and our 
readers will find them presented more fully 
in other pages of this magazine. It can not 
be stated too plainly that American ma- 
rines have not gone to China to do anything 
contrary to the best interests of the Chinese 
people themselves. Our government is 
perfectly friendly to China, and is not 
actuated by any selfish motives. To grant 
treaty revision would in no manner tend to 
injure the growing volume of our trade with 
the Chinese people, or to destroy philan- 
thropic agencies. The medical establish- 
ments and missionary schools that Ameri- 
cans have founded in China have been of 
greater value than anybody has ever as- 
sumed to claim for them. The resident 
American friends of the Chinese people 
have been, for the most part, in cordial 
sympathy with the hopes and aspirations 
of the educated Chinese patriots. Unfor- 
tunately, revolutions accompanied by civil 
war in a country like China run to extremes, 
and are attended by mobs that can not be 
controlled; and these things are not merely 
’ endangering the lives and property of for- 
eigners, but are piling up future troubles 
for China itself. The United States has 
no wish to make injury to American citi- 
zens the pretext for arrogant indemnity 
claims. 


Uphold = The presence of the American 
een navy and of bodies of Amer- 
olictes . . ° 

ican marines is not only to 

protect Americans who have been rightfully 
resident in China, but also to save China 
herself from the consequences of mob vio- 
lence. To a certain extent, therefore, our 
government is justified in acting in accord 
with other governments that ‘are engaged 
in protecting the just rights of their 
nationals and in helping the Chinese to 
prevent things that would mean a recur- 
rence of such intervention as followed the 
Boxer Uprising. The situation is such that 
people of wisdom and discretion will think 
seriously before they undertake to set them- 
selves up as wiser than their governments, 
in the steps that are being taken to avert 
shocking disasters that might lead to inter- 
vention on a large scale, with further conse- 
quences that nobody could foresee. Un- 
doubtedly it is the duty of Americans in 
China, whether educators, missionaries, or 
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merchants, to withdraw from their posts in 
prompt acceptance of whatever explicit 
advice has been given them by our govern- 
ment through official channels. We are 
not in China to assert ourselves, or to deal 
harshly with the Chinese at large in order 
to exact punishment for local incidents. 


An Sir Auckland Geddes, former 


“a fo British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, was reported last 
month as making a speech in England that 
attributed the anti-British feeling in China 
to the American education of young 
Chinamen who had become the victims of 
our bad influence. Sir Geddes begged his 
English audience to realize how different 
Americans are from Europeans; and his in- 
ferences were taken as intended to be dis- 
paraging to the United States. He declared 
that America had no “concessions” in 
China to protect, but availed herself of all 
the advantages of the concessions held by 
the British Empire. “I am assured,” said 
Sir Auckland, “that there were two streams 
of anti-British propaganda, one definitely 
inspired from Moscow, and the other run- 
ning from many American mission and 
hospital centers.”’ In the published reports 
of his speech, his remarks were concluded 
as follows: 

“But we are a long way from the end of this 
business. The British Government has been work- 
ing for peace on the basis of good-will, and is still 
working for that in China as well as in Europe. We 
have got to stand firmly as a nation by the policy 
our government has enunciated. We have got to 
defend the lives and property of our nationals 
where they are legally, under treaty rights, estab- 
lished on Chinese soil. We have got to recognize 
clearly that Hongkong, a great British port, built 
upon a pestilential and deserted island, is part of 
the British Empire and going to stay part of it.” 


A It is but fair to say that Sir 
—— Auckland Geddes was more 
evolution RAPE é 
severely criticized in England 
than in the United States, not so much for 
his. opinions, which are doubtless sincere 
and in accord with a widely prevalent 
British view, but because he had chosen an 
inopportune time to cast aspersions upon 
the United States, China, and Russia, and 
to make himself a spokesman of British 
Imperial policy whose words were to be 
megaphoned around the world. Premier 
Baldwin and Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
lain do not express themselves so tactlessly. 
Chinese students in America have not been 
under the tutelage of the Hon. William 
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Hale Thompson of Chicago. It may be 
said with good reason that the universities 
and schools where Chinese students are 
found in this country are conspicuously 
friendly to Great Britain, and have not, as 
Sir Auckland believes, taught their Oriental 
pupils to take an anti-British view. The 
Chinese movement simply means that a 
national uprising is taking place, just as 
nationalism has been stirring every other 
race and people in all of Europe and Asia. 
It is strictly a home-made affair. 


England's Even in England there have 
Social been two popular uprisings 
Uprisings apie 2 
within a year or two, either 
one of which in former periods would have 
been regarded as dangerously revolutionary. 
One of these was the Labor movement that 
culminated in the general strike. The other 
is the Feminist movement that has now 
compelled Mr. Baldwin’s Government to 
surrender to the demands of an army of so- 
called “ flappers” numbering approximately 
5,000,000 resolute young women. When 
we adopted woman suffrage in the United 
States, we did the thing completely; but 
the success of the earlier suffragette cam- 
paign in England, as led by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her associates, merely resulted 
in the enfranchisement of women above the 




















SOLDIERS IN THE NATIONALIST ARMY 


(With. the aid of Russian military advisers in the South 
and Japanese advisers in the North, the Chinese soldier 
of to-day is far different from his predecessor of a gener- 
ation ago. These are men in the Cantonese army) 

















FIGHTING THE BOLSHEVIST INFLUENCE 


(This Chinese orator is emphasizing the menace of 
Bolshevism to a crowd of natives who stop to listen at a 
street corner in Shanghai. During recent weeks the 
radical or “red” element has seemed to lose ground) 


age of thirty. This was an illogical com- 
promise that, of course, could only be 
temporary. Young women are now to be 
given the vote on the same terms as young 
men, and since there are considerably 
more women than men in England, the 
total number of feminine voters will be 
appreciably larger than half of the total. 
This might lead to some changes in public 
policy, but for the fact that voting in the 
long run merely registers current opinion, 
and increasing the number of voters does 
not of itself have much effect upon domi- 
nant states of mind. 


en It is true, however, that there 
Sues are certain subjects in which 


women have an especial in- 
terest, and these are doubtless to some ex- 
tent affected by the circumstance that 
women have become voters. Senator Glass, 
for instance, believes that the enfranchise- 
ment of women is a major factor in the 
continuance of our prohibition policy. 
Adding five millions to the women voters of 
Great Britain will probably tend to increase 
the number of women members of Parlia- 
ment, not to mention the county, city, and 
parish councils and the school boards. We 
shall not yet despair of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy in the United States, Great Britain, 
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HON. HENRY L. STIMSON 


(Who goes to Nicaragua as a representative of President 

Coolidge, at the suggestion of the Secretary of State, to 

get information at first hand regarding the situation in 

that country. Mr. Stimson is a New York lawyer who 

served during the war as a colonel in the field artillery. 

He was Secretary of War for two years in the cabinet 
of President Taft) 


Canada, Australia, and a good many other 
countries as well. 


Admiral For one thing, women hate 
Sims on —_ war, and they believe in using 
Armaments 


every possible means to sub- 
stitute international good-will, and sub- 
mission to law, for the use of force. They 
naturally sympathize with all movements 
for the limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement. We are publishing an 
exceedingly interesting article this month— 
the result of conversations between Admiral 
Sims and Mr. Judson Welliver—on the 
future of navies and on the instruments and 
methods that will be employed in case of 
another Great War. Admiral Sims recog- 
nizes the important future of aviation, and 
sees the end of battleships. He speaks with 
the utmost frankness upon subjects both 
general and technical with which probably 
no other American is so completely qualified 
to deal. The preliminary conference at 
Geneva has not accomplished anything 
definite as yet, but it is still hoped that 
American views may avail to place some 
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check at least upon the tendency to increase 
naval expenditures and to build submarines, 
cruisers, and aircraft in a competitive spirit, 


——_ Ordinary human beings in 
Pac ified Nicaragua are under obliga- 


tion to the government of the 
United States for the policy which has 
greatly limited the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property that would otherwise have 
made the present civil war a devastating 
calamity. The United States Marines, 
exercising protective authority at strategic 
points, have not only saved many lives and 
much property, but have rendered possible 
a series of negotiations likely to result in 
lasting peace. President Diaz proposes a 
treaty with the United States that would 
recognize as wholly beneficial a close rela- 
tionship between the two countries. Doubt- 
less we shall in the near future avail our- 
selves of the rights that we have secured 
to begin construction of the Nicaraguan 
interoceanic canal. This would be of enor- 
mous advantage to the people of Nicaragua 
in the development of their resources, and 
it would justify a treaty giving Uncle Sam 
an even more extensive and definite associa- 
tion with Nicaraguan affairs than we chose 
to assume when we took the steps that 
created the present Republic of Panama. 
President Coolidge has selected Hon. Henry 
L. Stimson of New York as a special agent 
to visit Nicaragua, where he will confer 
with our Minister, Mr. Charles C. Eber- 
hardt, and our naval officers in those waters, 
as well as with Nicaraguan officials, and will 
bring the President a report that may be 
of decisive influence. Mr. Stimson, who 
is a prominent lawyer, was Secretary of War 
in the Taft Administration. 


We Have ‘The long-anticipated strike in 
— the unionized soft-coal fields 


of western Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Indiana began on April 1, but 
few people other than the miners and 
operators knew or cared about it. There 
are two main reasons for this lack of interest: 
an enormous quantity of bituminous coal 
is in reserve—some 70,000,000 tons in 
consumers’ hands and 20,000,000 tons in 
transit, which amounts to about ten weeks 
full supply for the entire country—and 
even if these large stocks had not been 
accumulated, the non-union mines of the 
Southwest are able, by speeding up produc- 
tion, to ship nearly as much soft coal week 
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by week as is needed for both industrial 
and domestic purposes. This points to the 
really fundamental trouble in the coal in- 
dustry underlying these strikes; when 
200,000 men can stop work in the great 
central western fields without cutting down 
the country’s productive capacity much, if 
any, below its needs, there is the obvious 
conclusion that about 200,000 miners are 
not needed and should be employed in 
some other industry. 


A In normal times the men get 
Wasteful work for only about two-thirds 
Industry 


of their year, simply because 
if all of them kept at work the entire year 
they would mine vastly more coal than the 
country is using. Thus it is an industry 
very highly wasteful in the matter of labor. 
Then, one-third of the coal is left in the 
ground without the possibility of recovery. 
Some of that which comes to the surface is 
shipped to consumers who are much nearer 
other coal fields, and the transportation cost 
is a formidable factor, amounting to as 
much, to get a ton of coal from southern 
Illinois to Chicago, as the entire cost of 
mining. When coal gets to the city the 
distribution cost is, again, more than either 
the cost of digging it or of transporting it 
on the railway. The greatest waste of all, 
probably, comes after we have the fuel 
in our bins. Experts say that the by- 
products we burn up are worth three times 
the present retail value of coal. They 
estimate that if proper mechanical methods 
and appliances were used in all the mines 
it would require only one-third of the miners 
now employed to get out all the coal the 
entire country needs to use. 


The For the reasons stated above, 
oa the public is not in the least 

ming YP excited over the coal strike 
of this spring, yet the union miners and 
operators are fighting out a serious question 
for them—nothing less than the very 
existence of unionism in the bituminous 
fields. The strike was precipitated by the 
refusal of the operators to continue the so- 
called Jacksonville scale of wages, under 
which the basic rate is $7.50 per day, the 
owners complaining that they could not 
possibly compete, with such a labor cost, 
with the West Virginia non-union rates 
running from $4.40 to $5 per day. Already, 
no less than two-thirds of the total produc- 


tion of soft coal in America is by non-_ 


union labor. It looks as if the present 
strike would bring a fierce effort on the part 
of the big operators, like the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, to establish the open shop 
in the Middle Western mines too. The 
United Mine Workers are dealing with the 
mining companies separately. The union 
remedy for the whole wasteful and unsatis- 
factory situation is the nationalization of 
the mines, although President Lewis does 
not seem to be a proponent of this theory. 
There is a huge and exhaustive report for 
which we, the American people, paid about 
$600,000, giving the pertinent facts con- 
cerning coal mining as a basis for any action 
that we may see fit to take. It came from 
the commission appointed by President 
Harding in 1923—a comprehensive survey 
which seems to be serving little purpose 
outside of furnishing material for editorial 
paragraphs. 


Living Costs With the decreasing cost of 
Moving —_living, so far as the wages of 
the miners or any other class 

of workers are concerned it is of importance 
to note that whether the number of dollars 
paid them is increased or not, their actual 
wages are slowly but steadily rising, due 
to the general tendency of commodity 
prices to work downward. Just before 
the coal strike was called Professor Fisher’s 
index of 205 articles reached the lowest 
figure in five years, 139.6 per cent. of the 
1913 average. Mr. George E. Roberts 
points out, too, that while this faliing 
tendency of prices has been generally 
ascribed to the undue weight of agricultural 
items, it is true that non-agricultural prices 
have also been falling, standing in January 
of this year 5 per cent. below the year 
previous, in the Department of Labor’s 
wholesale price index. This tendency to- 
ward lower prices is shown all over the 
world; Japan’s index was 210 in 1925, 188 
in 1926, and is 171 this year; England’s 
169, 149, and 143; Denmark’s 230, 145, and 
130. The exceptions are France and Bel- 
gium; due, obviously, to the abnormal 
depreciation of the franc. It is one of the 
remarkable accompaniments (and one of 
the safeguards) of the present greatest 
industrial and fmancial boom America or 
any other country has ever had, that it is 
being seen in a period of consistently, if 
slowly, declining prices. Through all our 
prosperity and activity, stocks of goods are 
low, with little speculation in commodities. 
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to make dis- 
bursements next year of 
nearly £830,000,000. To 
do this it is calculated that 
every Englishman must 
work one day in five for 
the government. One- 
half goes for charges on 
the national debt, nine- 
tenths of these debt re- 
sponsibilities having to do 
with the £7,000,000,000 of 
indebtedness caused by 
the World War. The Eng- 





CONSOLATION FOR THE BRITISH TAXPAYER 
“I say, Winston, aren’t you glad you don’t have to sit up all night counting 


money, like that poor fellow over there?”’ 


From the Daily Express (London, England) 


Aftermath of the The negligible importance of 
Pg 9 our coal mining troubles is in 
oal Sirike : 

strong contrast to the financial 

and industrial grief that Britain still ex- 
periences as a result of her great coal strike, 
although it is a year or more since it was 
supposed to have been settled. Before 
the annual budget was presented to Parlia- 
ment, on April 11, by Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the English 
newspapers were sending out dark and 
sensational forebodings of the poor report 
Mr. Churchill would make, the necessity 
for new taxes, and the dire effects of the 
whole business on his political career. It 
was in fact a sad exhibit from a financial 
minister who had promised to save money 
and cut down taxes, and who must now 
come forward with a big deficit and a 
proposal for additional taxes. The irre- 
pressible Churchill, however, took the 
matter coolly, said plainly that the country 
would have to pay the piper for the coal 
strike, and proposed new or increased 
taxes on wines, tobacco, tires, tableware, 
matches, and royalties on novels and 
plays, together with some juggling of 
existing taxes to get more money into this 
year’s revenues. Mr. Churchill’s sang froid 
made a hit with the country, which called 
his maneuvers ingenious, and decided that 
the world was not coming to an end im- 
mediately. Mr. Churchill estimated the 
government loss from the coal strike at 
£63,500,000. Very conveniently for a 
Chancellor, British current deficits are 
automatically added to the national debt. 


lishman looks enviously 
at the German when it 
comes to taxes. The for- 
mer owes in round dollar 
figures — $35,000,000,000, 
with a debt charge of $2,0c0,000,000 an- 
nually. Germany has wiped her domestic 
war debt off the slate, and the Dawes 
annuities are estimated to have a present 
total value of $11,000,000,000, on which 
Germany pays a maximum of $600,000,000 
yearly—but only two-thirds as much this 
year. Even the French war debt cost is 
some 50 per cent. more than the German 
maximum, 


Momentous Qn March 31, the Interstate 
to the Commerce Commission rend- 
Railways 


ered a decision, in the matter 
of two unimportant middle western roads 
from which it was seeking to recapture 
excess earnings, that promises to be of 
fundamental importance to our trans- 
portation industry and to the current plans 
for consolidation of weak roads with strong. 
The Commission refused to admit the 
contention of these two little Missouri 
roads that their value, for rate-making 
purposes, should be based on the present 
cost of material, wages, and supplies. The 
Commission held that the prices to be 
considered must be those obtaining in 1914, 
instead of the much higher levels of suc- 
ceeding years. Its formula is: cost at 1914 
prices, plus expenditures actually made 
since that year, less profit and depreciation. 
The majority opinion came from six 
members headed by Commissioner Meyer; 
the minority, consisting of Commissioners 
Hall, Aitcheson, Taylor, and Woodlock, 
presented their opinion that the present law 
of the land requires the Commission to take 
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into consideration, in valuing a railroad, 
the currently higher costs of reproduction. 


1926, The railways have been show- 
“a ing the most remarkable re- 
cuperation from their post- 
war prostration. Figures recently published 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics show 
that 1926 brought average car-loadings of 
more than a million a week; gross and net 
revenues were the largest in_ history, 
although the rate of return on property 
investment shown by net income was not 
quite up to that of 1916. More new rail- 
road construction was undertaken than in 
any year during the past decade; service to 
shippers improved vastly over the post- 
war years; the securities of most of even the 
weak roads, which for many years had 
been considered veritable ‘‘cats and dogs,” 
doubled and trebled and quintupled in 
price, and the air has been full of con- 
solidations and rumors of consolidations. 
Just before the adjournment of Congress, 
Representative James S. Parker, of New 
York, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, introduced a bill 
which will undoubtedly furnish important 
business at the next session, making more 
intelligent provision for railway consoli- 
dations and safeguarding these from both 
the standpoint of the public and the 
promotors. The decision given by the 
Commerce Commission, denying, for rate- 
making purposes, the right to value railway 
property on the basis of current costs, if 
upheld by the Supreme Court—to which 
it will, of course, go—will prove a serious 
stumbling block in the way of some con- 
solidation programs. The final determi- 
nation by the Supreme Court will have an 
importance, expressed in dollars, running 
into the billions. 


Padlocking Last month this magazine 
Theaters | published several articles on 
the proposed censorship of the 

stage, moving pictures, and books. No- 
table among these was the statement by Mr. 
Winthrop Ames, opposing censorship of the 
drama. The New York Legislature failed 
to pass a censorship bill, but did enact 
what is called a padlock law as applied 
to theaters. This gives power to the 
licensing authority to padlock a theater for 
one year if the owner, producer, manager, 
or an actor is convicted of permitting ob- 


scene, indecent, immoral, or impure plays 
to be shown. The bill was passed in the 
closing hours of the session and was ap- 
proved by Governor Smith, who regarded 
it as an attempt to “put teeth” into the 
enforcement of the State’s police regulation 
of the stage—not as a new departure in 
legislation. The Governor had all along 
held that what was most needed was a 
sterner application of existing legal reme- 
dies. His contention seemed to be sup- 
ported by the conviction of the producers 
and casts of two theaters in New York City 
under the old laws. The padlock law, 
making the owner of the building liable to 
similar conviction and penalty, makes the 
way of the stage transgressor all the harder. 


Progress The arrival of spring in this 
mae present day and generation is 
always accompanied by re- 
newed activity in the realm of aviation. 
Air mail is transported daily in winter as 
well as summer, and army and navy fliers 
know no periods of inactivity, yet the month 
of May each year sees some extraordinary 
achievement. In 1924 that month wit- 
nessed the first crossing of the Pacific by 
the Army’s round-the-world expedition. 
In 1925 the Navy’s airship Los Angeles 
flew from New Jersey to Porto Rico and 
back. In 1926 Commander Byrd in an 
airplane and Amundsen in an airship both 
flew over the North Pole. This year the 
goal as yet unattained is a flight from New 
York to Paris, and more than one expedi- 
tion will make the attempt. In prepara- 
tion for such a flight, two aviators—Bert 
Acosta and Clarence Chamberlain—re- 
mained in the air more than two days and 
two nights last month, over Long Island. 
The so-called “good will” flight of Major 
Herbert A. Dargue and his associates, to 
the Latin American republics, is scheduled 
to end on May 2 at Bolling Field, near 
Washington. They will have been gone 
four months. The most notable instance 
of recent achievement among European 
aviators is the expedition of Commander 
Francesco de Pinedo, Italian, who reached 
the United States in April after having 
flown over four continents, from Europe 
to Africa, to South America, to North 
America. While the risk of disaster is 
ever present, it seems plain that there is 
no task which the aviator sets for himself 
that he does not attain. 


























THE GIST OF A MONTH'S NEWS 


FROM MARCH 15 TO APRIL 15, 1927 


I. THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR 


March 15.—Cantonese capture Ihing, key to 
Nanking; Pengpu is captured from Northern forces, 
isolating them in Nanking and Shanghai. 

American and British educational institutions 
comply with new regulations requiring Chinese 
control of schools and colleges and freeing them 
from compulsory religious instruction; Yale in 
China is closed. 

March 16.—The Canton Government announces 
appointment of Kou Meng-yu as Minister of Edu- 
cation; Hsuh Sao-tseng, Labor; Dr. H. H. King, 
Industries; Tam Ping-san, Agriculture. 

March 21.—Shanghai native quarter is captured 
by Cantonese troops. 

March 23.—Canton Nationalists capture Nan- 
king. 

March 24.—At Nanking, American and British 
naval forces evacuate foreigners threatened by 
rioting Southern troops on Socony Hill (one Britisher 
is killed). 

The United States Navy Department announces 
that Admiral Clarence S. Williams now has under his 
command in China 21 warships, 2,718 sailors, and 
1,500 marines, the latter commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Williams, long an American 
friend of China, is killed in cold blood by Southern 
Chinese looters at Nanking; all Americans leave 
the city. 

April 4.—American missionaries evacuate North 
China. 

April 6.—At Peking, 50 Chinese and 20 Russians 
are arrested in Russian premises by forces under 
Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian ‘war lord.” 

April 7.—Soviet offices in Tientsin are raided by 
Chinese police. 

April 9.—Yangchow is reported recaptured by 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang from Cantonese... . 
Soviet Russia recalls her Peking Chargé d’Affaires 
as a protest against raids on the Russian compound. 

April 10.—Cantonese are reported to have lost 
the town of Ching-kiang. 

April 11.—Five foreign powers in China present 
identical notes protesting outrages at Nanking, de- 
manding punishment of the guilty, apology, and 
reparation (the nations interested are France, 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and the United States) ; 
Michael Borodin, Russian Communist adviser to 
Canton, is reported to have disappeared. 


April 12.—At Shanghai, radical laborites call a 
Chinese strike against General Chiang Kai-shek, 
who is suppressing Communists at Shanghai, 
Nanking, Amoy and Hangchow with the aid of 
Wang Chin-wei, political adviser. 

April 13.—Eugene Chen, Canton Foreign Min- 
ister, replies to the five-power notes, proposing an 
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international commission of investigation; he says 
British and American ships bombarded defenseless 
Nanking and French and British shelled Shameen 
(foreign quarter of Canton); he offers indemnity 
for American consulate, whether Cantonese troops 
are responsible or not. 


II. AMERICAN POLITICAL NOTES 


March 15.—The Massachusetts legislature dead- 
locks on a bill for a referendum on repeal or modifi- 
cation of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. 

The Federal Radio Commission holds its first 
public hearing; radio amateur and ship licenses 
remain in force and hearings end on April 1. 

March 16.—Harry F. Sinclair is found guilty of 
contempt of the U. S. Senate by a jury in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court for refusing to 
answer questions of an investigating committee. 

The Nevada Senate defeats a bill passed by the 
House to legalize wide-cpen gambling. 

March 17.—Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt is chosen as 
the first woman member of the New York State 
Board of Regents. 

President Coolidge revokes the Harding order of 
May 31, 1921, which transferred naval oil reserves 
from the Navy Department to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

March 18.—In Mississippi, Lieut.-Gov. Dennis 
Murphree succeeds Gov. Henry L. Whitfield, 
deceased. 

March 21.—The U. S. Supreme Court holds un- 
constitutional certain laws of Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
and Minnesota which tax national bank stocks at a 
higher rate than capital shares of competitors. 

March 23.—At Albany, N. Y., the legislature 
extends the borrowing capacity of New York City 
for transit purposes by $300,000,000. 

March 24.—Roy A. Haynes is appointed acting 
Prohibition Commissioner by Secretary Mellon. 

The New Jersey legislature completes passage of 
bills for financing a $140,000,000 road building pro- 
gram; one bill provides $30,000,000 of bonds and the 
other for a gasoline tax of 2 cents a gallon. 

March 25.—The New York legislature ends its 
session, rejecting twenty-three Baumes crime 
suppression bills, and passing laws providing 
$16,500,000 for public schools, revocation of theater 
licenses in case of indecent plays, authorizing rail- 
roads to run bus lines, ratifying the Westchester 
County charter, and preventing child marriages by 
setting the minimum age at twenty-one. 

March 29.—Police Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin of New York resigns to become execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Mackay Companies at 
$75,000 a year; he had directed police to close 
gambling joints in political clubs. 

Col. Sherwood A. Cheney resigns as the Presi- 
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dent’s military aide, and will be succeeded by Col. 
Blanton Winship, Judge Advocate Corps, U. S. A. 

March 30.—The American Engineering Council 
submits to the Federal Radio Commission a plan 
for reducing broadcasting stations from 733 to 364, 
of which 64 would be national. ° 

March 31.—Governor Dan Moody of Texas signs 
a bill repealing the pardon granted two years ago 
to ex-Governor James E. Ferguson, who was 
impeached. 

April 1.—The New Jersey legislature repeals 
a bill which empowered the Jersey State House 
Commission to veto New York Port Authority 
bridge contracts; but the Governor is authorized 
to exercise veto power. 

In Indiana, Circuit Court Judge Clarence W. 
Dearth is acquitted of charges of corruption and 
other crimes by the State Senate, sitting as a court 
of impeachment; George R. Dale, Muncie editor, 
is arrested for criminal libel. 

April 2.—Governor Smith signs a bill in New 
York extending emergency rent laws to June rf, 
1928; another creates a commission to revise the 
Tenement House law. 

April 5.—At New York, the cast and two pro- 
ducers of a sex play are convicted of presenting 
objectionable drama. 

At Chicago, William Hale Thompson defeats 
Mayor William Emmet Dever by 83,000 majority in 
a closely contested election that brings out 993,617 
of the 1,146,000 total registration. 

April 6.—President Coolidge vetoes an act of the 
Philippine Legislature proposing a plebiscite of the 
lilipinos on the question of independence. 

April 7—Governor Smith signs the Theatrical 
Padlock bill, the Port Authority Veto law, the 
Delaware River water supply treaty, and others; 
he vetoes 130 out of 861 laws passed by the legisla- 
ture, approving 731. 

April 13.—President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, speaking at the University of Virginia, 
says democracy, to survive, must justify itself by 
curing its faults, or fall to the absolute state as 
exemplified by Soviet Russia and Fascist Italy. 

April 14.—The Fall-Sinclair trial for criminal 
conspiracy over Teapot Dome oil leases is post- 
poned until May 23 to find missing witnesses. 


III. FOREIGN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—Nicaraguan Conservative troops are 
reported defeated by Liberals in a skirmish at 
Muy Muy. 

March 21.—The Italian Government abolishes 
the requirement of the royal placet or approval for 
land transactions of Catholic orders. 

March 24.—In Chile, eighteen judges, five of 
whom are in the Court of Appeals, are removed 
from office by Premier Ibanez; President Javier 
ligueroa of the Supreme Court is reported ready to 
resign. 

April 6.—The German Reichstag passes the bud- 
get for the fiscal year beginning in April, voting 238 
to 166; expenditures total over 8,000,000,000 marks, 
of which less than one-eighth is for reparations. 

April 7.—President Emiliano Figueroa-Larrain, 
of Chile, under pressure from Premier Ibanez, 
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takes a two months leave of absence, Ibanez as- 
suming the post under legislative sanction. 

In India, plotters are convicted of an anti-British 
revolutionary movement on a large scale, and three 
persons are sentenced to death, fifteen others re- 
ceiving various sentences. 

The Prince of Wales, for the second time in a 
month, wins a point-to-point steeplechase. 

April 11.—Winston Churchill presents the British 
budget to Parliament, stating that the coal strike 
caused £31,000,000 of the £36,500,000 deficit for 
1926; total expenditures for 1927 are estimated 
at £818,3090,000; the national debt is £7,554,750,000, 
of which £4,500,000,000 is due to the United States. 

April 12—The British Cabinet approves a 
measure lowering the minimum age limit for women 
voters from thirty to twenty-one. 


IV. ECONOMIC NOTES 


March 17.—A $500,000,000 surplus is estimated 
by Secretary Mellon for the fiscal year ending 
June 31; Under Secretary Mills estimates income 
tax payments for March at $580,000,000. 

March 22.—The Treasury Department announces 
that internal revenue collections for the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year total $1,561,697,- 
857.76, an increase of $21,020,602.96 over same 
period last year. 

March 26.—The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates United States national wealth for 
1925 as $355,300,000,000 (the census estimate for 
1922 was $320,800,000,000, for 1912 $186,300,- 
000,000). 

At Washington, the Bureau of Public Roads an- 
nounces that over $1,120,000,000 will be expended 
in 1927 by the States and communities for high- 
ways and bridges. 

March 29.—The Bank of Manhattan Company 
merges the Seaboard National Bank; the former is 
the second oldest bank in New York and total re- 
sources of the merged banks are $542,865,000, a 
position ranking seventh in New York City; Stephen 
Baker will be chairman of the board and Chellis A. 
Austin president. 

The Bureau of Public Roads reports that 22,001,- 
393 motor vehicles were registered in 1926, an 


* Increase of 2,000,000 or 10.3 per cent. over 1925; 


l'‘lorida showed a 40.2 per cent increase, Oklahoma 
17.8 per cent. 

March 31.—Bituminous coal union miners in 
the central competitive field (Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania) go on strike. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission holds that 
federal railroad valuation for all purposes should 
be based upon costs, prices, and wages of 1914 
instead of higher and later figures. 

April 3.—Income tax figures reveal that 207 persons 
made returns on incomes of $1,000,000 or more for 
1925; there were only 75 such individuals in 1924. 

April 5.—The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that $11,500,000,000 was invested abroad 
at the end of 1926; at the end of March, 1927, it was 
$11,Q00,000,000. i 

April 8.—In Germany, it is reported, only 5,000,- 
ooo adult women are married, while 7,000,000 are 
obliged to support themselves; 800,000 women in 
Berlin are workers constituting over one-third the 
femalepopulation; in Wurttemburg 16o0ut of every 100 
women are married, and 74 are single and working. 
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April 1o—The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America reports that there are 13 air-mail 
routes over which 5,992 miles are flown daily on 
fixed schedules; 176,521 pounds of mail and 7,651 
passengers were carried in 1926. . 

Domestic coal tar dye production in 1926 in- 
creased 2 per cent. in quantity with a total of 
88,000,000 pounds valued at $37,000,000; over 
4,000,000 pounds of vat dyes were produced, com- 
pared with 2,600,000 pounds in 1925. 


V. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 15.—Sweden and Norway exchange ratifi- 
cations of an arbitration treaty making war between 
them illegal under all circumstances. 

March 16.—The United States State Department 
receives a Nicaraguan note proposing an alliance; 
it covers the right to intervene to preserve order, 
establishment of an American-trained native con- 
stabulary, American financial supervisor, and a 
loan of $20,000,000. 

March 17.—The League of Nations publishes 
American observations on the report of the Mixed 
Commission of the Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

March 22.—The United States State Department 
announces that it will not renew a one-year treaty 
with Mexico which expires March 28, providing for 
mutual prevention of smuggling. 

March 23.—The Diaz Government of Nicaragua 
buys 3,000 rifles, 200 machine-guns, and 3,000,000 
rounds of ammunition from the United States War 
Department. 

March 24.—The U. S. Federal Radio Commission 
announces that, in future, no American broad- 
casters will be permitted to enter the wave channels 
assigned to Canada. 

March 27.—It is reported that recent notes 
between Mexico and the United States threatening 
hostilities were forgeries perpetrated by a highly 
organized band. 

March 28.—Ambassador Paul Louis Charles 
Claudel, of France, is received by President Coolidge 
as the successor to M. Henri Berenger. 

March 29.—President Coolidge appoints as dele- 
gates to the economic conferenve at Geneva in May 
Messrs. Henry M. Robinson (Calif.), Norman H. 
Davis (N. Y.), John W. O'Leary (Ill.), Alonzo E. 
Taylor, of Stanford University, and Dr. Julius 
Kline, of the Department of Commerce. 

March 30.—The British Government announces 
an agreement with Mexico for adjustment of claims 
for losses caused by revolutionary acts in Mexico 
between November, 1910, and May, 1920. 

March 31.—The Geneva Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission adopts the revised plan submitted 
by France to limit the ranking personnel of armies. 

April 2.—United States Ambassador James R. 
Sheffield protests at Mexico City the kidnapping 
and murder of Edgar M. Wilkins of Savannah, Ga., 
by bandits near Jocotlan; he demands prompt 
punishment of the criminals. 

April 4.—Three Mexican bandits are executed at 
Guadalajara for the murder of Edgar M. Wilkins. 

April 5.—An Italo-Hungarian treaty of friend- 
ship is signed by Premier Mussolini and Count 
Bethlen at Rome. 

April 7—Henry L. Stimson is selected by Presi- 


dent Coolidge as his personal representative to 
investigate the Nicaragua question. 

April 9.—Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
two Italian radicals, are sentenced to death by a 
Massachusetts court after a seven year fight follow- 
ing charges of murder in a hold-up; execution is set 
for July 10. 

April 11.—A Pan-Pacific Conference is opened 
at Honolulu to discuss health, education, reclama- 
tion and recreation. 

April 13.—Hugh S. Gibson, as American repre- 
sentative at Geneva, states the United States 
position on disarmament, holding against any inter- 
national supervision or control, and placing treaties 
on a square basis of honor among nations. 


VI. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


March 15.—Com. Francesco de Pinedo, Italian 
aviator, reaches Asuncion, Paraguay. 

March 17.—Maj. Sarmento Beires, of Portugal, 
flies across the Atlantic in an airplane from the 
Bissagos Archipelago, Portuguese Guinea, to 
Fernando do Noronha, Brazil. 

March 18-19.—In Arkansas, tornadoes result in 
thirty-two deaths in the Green Forest section. 

March 21.—A searchlight gun is perfected to 
throw pictures or images on clouds as a screen. 

March 23.—The Bureau of Standards announces 
a new record for height by a free balloon, piloted by 
Capt. Hawthorne C. Gray, from Scott Field, IIl., 
March 9; 28,510 feet were attained. 


March 24.—At the Berlin Medical Society, it is 
announced that a new anesthetic called ‘‘107” (a 
bromine preparation) may supplant ether and 
chloroform for operations; it is injected into the 
intestines. 

March 29.—Maj. H. O. D. Segrave breaks all 
automo ile speed records inan English tooo h.p. Sun- 
beam car weighing four tons, at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
making one mile at the rate of 47 m. p. h. faster 
than Tommy Milton’s 1920 record of 156.04 and 
averaging 203.79 miles an hour on a three mile run. 

Com. Francesco de Pinedo arrives at New Orleans 
from Havana on his airplane, the Santa Maria, on a 
trip from Rome, Italy. 

March 31.—At Cairo, Egypt, it is announced that 
a tomb, probably dating 5,000 years ago in the 
Third Dynasty of the ancient Pharaohs has been 
found by Cecil Firth. 


April 6.—Com. Francesco de Pinedo’s airplane 
burns accidentally at Roosevelt Dam. 

April 7.—A land telephone television test is made 
between New York and Washington, D. C., and 
Herbert Hoover is both seen and heard speaking in 
Washington by a selected group of New Yorkers 200 
miles distant. 

April 8.—Senator Borah (Rep., Id.) and President 
Butler of Columbia University debate prohibition 
at Boston, the former being credited with winning 
the argument (see page 479). 

April 12.—A_ tornado in Texas kills fifty-six 
persons and injures 150 at Rock Springs, which is 
destroyed. 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling accepts the 
editorship of the Christian Herald. 

The International Medical Club is launched at 
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New York to cement scientific and social relations 
between medical men of different countries. 

April 13—A new world record for continuous 
airplane flight is made by a Bellanca monoplane 
flown by Clarence D. Chamberlain and Bert Acosta 
for 51 hours, rr minutes, and 25 seconds, near 
New York City. 

April 14.—The Christian Herald reports a gain 
during 1926 of 489,556 members in church congrega- 
tions now totaling 47,500,000. 

A Permanent Commission on Better Understand- 
ing, composed of nine Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews, is formed at New York to redu-e religious 
friction among lay citizens. 


VII. OBITUARY RECORD 


March 15.—Edwin Swift Balch, Philadelphia 
scientist and explorer, 74... .Dr. Paul Nathan, 
German Jewish leader, 70. 

March 16.—Dr. Joseph Yates Porter, U. S. A., 
retired, noted yellow fever expert, 79. . . . Capt. 
John T. Tompkins, U. S. N., submarine chief, 56. 

. Dr. Julio Mesquita, publisher of Estado do 
Sao*Paulo, Brazil, 74. 

March 17.—Sir Robert Bond, former Newfound- 
land Premier, 70. . . . Dr. Albert Franklin Blais- 
dell, Massachusetts medical author, 78. 

March 18.—Rt. Rev. William T. Russell, D.D., 
Catholic Bishop of Charleston, S. C., 63. . . . Gov. 
Henry Lewis Whitfield, of Mississippi, 58. 

March 19.—Garrard Harris, Alabama editor, 52. 

. J. Angus Shaw, of the New York World, 80. 

March 20.—George Louis Wellington, former 
U. S. Senator from Maryland, 75. . . . Dr. Charles 
Albert Brackett, Harvard dental professor, 77. . . . 
Charles Lewis Fox, artist and Maine socialist, 73. 

March 21.—Rev. Charles Scanlon, D.D., Pitts- 
burgh Prohibitionist, 57. Dr. Charles E dward 
Marshall, Massachusetts bacteriologist, 60: . . 
James Henry Trewin, Iowa legislator, 64. 

March 22.—Archbishop Robert Seton, noted 
New Jersey Catholic, 87. Charles W. Armour, 
of Kansas City, 66.... Prof. Charles Sprague 


Sargent, noted Boston tree expert, 85. . . . Capt. 
Templin Morris Potts, U. S. N. retired, former 
Governor of Guam, 71. . . . Rev. William Goodell 


McClure, D.D., Presbyterian missionary to Siam, 67. 

March 24.—Paul Helleu, noted French portrait 
painter, 67. 

March 25.—William Frederick Kirk, Wisconsin 
poet and journalist, 50. 

March 26.—Judge John Carter Rose, of U. S. 
Circuit Court at Baltimore, 65. 

March 27.—William Healey Dall, authority on 
mollusks, 82. . . . Frederick Belding Power, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) chemist, 74. . . . Claus Berntsen, 
former Danish Premier, 73. . . . Burt W. Johnson, 
California sculptor, 36. 

March 28.—Col. George Washington Bain, tem- 
perance worker, 86. . . . / Archbishop Joseph Emard 
of Ottawa, 74. ... H. W. Culbertson, Chicago 
journalist, 62. 

March 29.—Dr. Charles Howard Peck, noted 
surgeon, 56... . Emanuel H. Austerlitz, founder 
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of Cincinnati Freie Presse, 86... . Prof. Luigi 


Luzzatti, former Italian Premier, 86. 

March 30.—Charles Barsotti, editor and publisher 
of Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 77. Ladislas 
Lazaro, U.S. Congressman from Louisiana, (7 are 
Perry Sanford Heath, Washington journalist, 60. 

Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, former Canadian 
Cabinet Minister, 71. . . . Elden C. DeWitt, Iowa 
drug manufacturer, 72. 

March 31.—George Norman Loomis, former 
journalist, 83. . . . Edward Lloyd, English tenor, 
82. . . . George Wheeler Hinman, Chicago editor 
and economist, 62. 

April 1—Kang Yu-wei, noted Chinese reformer, 

.... James Smith, Jr., former U. S. Senator 
from New Jersey, 75. Jesse Merrick Smith, 
patent expert, 78. . Isiah Nissan Goldberg 
(“‘ Yaknahaz”’) Russian Jewish author, 69. 

April 2.—Col. Lyman Bullock Goff, Rhode Island 
philanthropist, 85. ... John Barber Parkinson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, 92. ... John 
Potter Stockton, lawyer, of New Jersey, 75. 

April 3.—Col. Harold Judson Gross, Rhode 
Island Republican, 60. ... John S. O’Connell, 
Typographical Union official, 54... . Rev. Sol- 
omon Ginsberg, D.D., Baptist missionary to Brazil, 
author, 65. 

April 4.—Capt. John Bartlett, Arctic navigator, 
of New Brunswick, 83. . Chief Justice William 
Barberie Howell, of the U. S. Customs Court, 61. 

. Dr. Melbourne Stuart Read, Colgate professor, 
57. . . - Marco Fidel Suarez, former President of 
Colombia. 

April 5.—Frank A. DePuy, editor, 73. . . Sir 
Jacobus Arnoldus Combunck Graaff, of South Africa. 

April 6.—Dr. Robert Fulton Weir, surgeon, 80. 

. Dr. Walter Belknap James, trustee of American 
Museum of National History, 68... . Charles 
B. Carter, Maine Senator, 46. 

April 7.—Dr. Hugo Gressman, noted European 
Jewish scholar, 4o.... Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, author and poet of Philadelphia, 76... . 
Rev. Dr. John Patrick Brushingham, Chicago 
Methodist, 72. . . . George Edwin Joseph, lawyer, 
54- 

April 8.—Albert M. Lynn, Pittsburgh utility 
expert, 51... . Edward P. Coyne, New York 
jurist, 69. . . . William Parsons Winchester Dana, 
artist, 94. 

April 9.—Miss Clarissa Spencer, well known 
Y. W. C. A. worker, 56. 

April 10.—Emile Hebrard, director of Le Temps 
(Paris) . . . . Dr. George Ossian Sars, Nor- 
wegian zodlogist, go. 

April 11.—Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Philadelphia Presbyterian, 87. 

April 12.—Dr. Francis Cuyler Van Dyck, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Rutgers University, 82... . 
John Lammey Stuart, Pennsylvania educator, 59. 

April 13.—Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Alvord, U. S. A., 
retired, Adjutant-General of A. E.F.,66. . . . Willis 
Seaver Paine, banker, 79. 

April 14.—Mgr. Joseph McNamee, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), Catholic Vicar-General, 82. 











DISARMAMENT AND CHINA 


LEADING Topics, AS REFLECTED IN CARTOONS 























THE DISARMAMENT PARADE 


(It was to have been so fine, but it has been turned into an American solo dance of disappointment, on account of 
general distrust among nations) 


From the Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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AVWVvE= 
THOSE FRENCH AND ITALIAN BOYS CAN A SITUATION THAT SEEMS QUITE DIFFICULT 
STAND LOTS OF HEAT TO UNDERSTAND 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) From the Times (Los Angeles, Calif.) : 
472 { 








LEADING TOPICS, AS REFLECTED IN CARTOONS 























AMERICA DISARMS: AN ITALIAN INTERPRETATION 


AMERICA (protected by the ocean): ‘‘ Now, then. Make an end to this idle talk; disarm in reality. Look. ... Do 
you see what I am doing?”’ : 
Europe (threatened by the red, yellow, and black perils): ‘‘Yes, I see. . . . You are stirring up the waters!" 


From J] 420 (Florence, Italy) 



















































THE PERSISTENT SALESMAN 


La FRANCE: ‘You have just been thrown out once on 
account of your disarmament proposals.” 
UncteE Sam: “But that was disarmament on land. THE AWAKENED GIANT 
How about disarmament on the sea?”’ : 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 














From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 














THE WAY THINGS ARE DONE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
** My dear, I always interpret ‘alliance’ in this manner.” ° 
From Ji Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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THE BRITISH UMBRELLA 
THE Oruers: ‘‘Isn’t it lucky you brought it!” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 

















THE CHINESE PUPIL HAS LEARNED HIS 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Calif.) 


LESSON IN SCHOOL 
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THE IMPERIAL-COMMUNIST STRUGGLE 


(The Russian bear seems enraged, and the invincible 
British lion will have a hard task to defeat him) 


From P’st (Constantinople, Turkey) 




















THAT NEW SPRING HAT 
(The Cantonese captured Shanghai in March) 
From the Times (New York City) 





























“CHINA FOR THE CHINESE” 


(In 1919, at the Peace Conference, John Bull drove the wicked German Michel out of the Chinese paradise. In 1927 
the Chinese themselves hand out similar treatment to John Bull) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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SAy , CHINK , 
TWS 1S WHERE 
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AFTER ALL, UNCLE SAM IS HUMAN 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 





[As this British newspaper foresaw, the Nanking incident, in March, when an American citizen was murdered—as well 
as other foreigners—resulted in prompt action at Washington. This Government, which had until then held aloof, joined 


the other powers in making firm demands upon China, including not only punishment, reparation, and apology, but also 


a written undertaking to refrain from violence and agitation against foreigners] 
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AIDED AND ABETTED BY THE BOLSHEVIKS 4 
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(And the anti-foreign movement in China has gone just 


about far enough) SHANGHAI—OURS! 





From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 
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UNSEASONABLE FOR THE FILIPINO BATHER 


From the Evening Post (New York City) 


(On April 6 President Coolidge vetoed an act of the Philip- 
pine Legislature proposing a vote of the people of the 
Islands on the question of independence. The vote would 
have been merely to obtain information. The President 
gave in detail reasons why such a plebiscite should not be 
held, and in addition he stated it as his sincere conviction 
“that the people of the Philippine Islands have not as 
yet attained the capability of full self-government’’] 








TO END 
EVERY THIN’ 
' 






GO AHEAD AND SEE 
TF 1 CARE! 














AND NOBODY SEEMS TO CARE! 
From the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 


{Bituminous or soft-coal miners, probably 200,000 in 
number, quit work on March 31 upon the expiration of 
the so-called Jacksonville wage agreement of 1922. There 
are large reserve supplies on hand, and considerable pro- 
duction available from non-union fields; so the strike has 
failed as yet to arouse apprehension among -consumers] 














SENATOR GLASS WARNS GOVERNOR SMITH 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
[See the page opposite] 

















“MOVIES” IN ENGLAND 
{American films have so dominated the industry in Britain 
that a Film Quota law was framed to protect home talent. 
The exhibitor, who will pay more, is here shown registering 
optimism] 


From the Yorkshire Evening News (Leeds, England) 
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WILL THE PRESIDENT TRY TO RIDE HIM? 
From the Telegram (New York City) 
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COULD SMITH 'BE ELECTED? 


As a Catholic, Yes! 


As a “Wet,” No! 


BY HON. CARTER GLASS 


(United States Senator from Virginia) 


NSWERING the Editor’s request for 
my opinion, I may say to readers of the 
REVIEW OF REvIEWS that if Governor Smith 
should be nominated for the Presidency on 
a sound and sane platform, the fact that 
he is a Catholic would not, as it certainly 
should not, cause him to lose Virginia or 
any other Southern State at the election. 
The first written statute for religious 
freedom emanated from a Virginian, who 
also was the founder of the Democratic 
party. Thomas Jefferson so highly valued 
this guarantee of religious liberty as to 
cause his achievement to be graven on his 
monument as one of the three things for 
which he most desired to be remembered. 
It was Henry A. Wise, Governor of Virginia, 
who arrested the Know Nothing movement 
and broke its backbone. Hence it is 
difficult to believe that this State would 
reject a man politically merely because of 
his adherence to a church which, for eleven 
centuries, was the sole custodian of the 
Christian faith. At the recent State elec- 
tion in Virginia we nominated and elected 
a Catholic to the office of State Treasurer, 
albeit he ran far behind his ticket. 


A “Wet” Candidacy Spells Defeat 


Al Smith has, perhaps, made the most 
effective and useful Governor of New York 
since the régime of Samuel J. Tilden. He is 
highly accomplished in the science of 
government and experienced in its practical 
administration. He is undoubtedly one 
of the notable men of the age. However, 
this does not mean that Virginia would 
favor the nomination of Smith, or that I 
personally advocate it. I do not believe 
the first to be a fact; I know the other is 
not. 

Should Governor Smith be nominated as 
an exponent of the view that the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
should be repealed or molested, or that the 
Volstead Act should be superseded by 


legislation which would, textually, render 
the Eighteenth Amendment ineffective, he 
would, in my judgment, be badly beaten 
in Virginia and the South and the country. 
And should the Democratic party at its 
national convention make antagonism to 
prohibition a test of party fealty in the 
presidential election, it will be so badly 
wrecked as to make futile any attempt 
even to guess the time of its recovery. 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was not submitted to the States 
by reason of any declaration of the Demo- 
cratic party in national convention, nor 
was it ratified by the various States in 
pursuance of any declaration of the Demo- 
cratic party in State conventions. Neither 
was the Volstead Act enacted by Congress 
in response to any such party declarations. 
Why, then, may it reasonably be supposed 
that any party obligation applies which 
makes it the duty of the Democratic 
national convention to transform prohi- 
bition into a Democratic party issue and to 
nominate a candidate pledged to the wet 
side of the controversy, or selected primarily 
because known to be in favor of a general 
traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes? Should the Democratic party 
attempt anything of the kind it will be so 
completely disrupted as to leave scarcely 
a vestige of it outside two or three great 
cities of the country. 

If the Prohibition Amendment was sub- 
mitted and ratified without the aid of the 
woman voters of the country, what would be 
the fate of a party in a presidential contest 
proposing repeal or alteration of the amend- 
ment with four-fifths of the enfranchised 
women resisting the proposition? If the 
enemies of effective enforcement of prohi- 
bition could muster but six votes recently 
in the United States Senate, how soon may 
they hope so to change the complexion of 
that body as to muster the sixty-four votes 
in the Senate and two-thirds of the House, 
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necessary to submit a repealing or modifying 
amendment to the States, thirty-six of which 
States must vote affirmatively in order to 
secure ratification? Merely to state the 
case is sufficient to exhibit the amazing 
folly of those who would commit the Demo- 
cratic party and its presidential candidate 
to such an ill-fated course. 

So, I get back to where I started: Should 
Governor Smith, in a square, stand-up 
contest, get the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency upon a sound and sane 
declaration of fundamental Democratic 
doctrines and policies—one of which is not 
the avowed right to sell or buy or transport 
intoxicating liquors—he should not, and I 
venture to think he would not, be made a 
sacrifice to religious bigotry in Virginia or 
the South or the country, whatever might 
be the intolerant attitude of those who hate 
the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, the 
country would have to be convinced that 
he was standing for election, not as an enemy 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution or as a statutory nullification- 
ist, but as a Democrat in principle, frankly 
obedient to the Constitution as it stands; 
for an aggressive enforcement of law, as 
well as for an honest and frugal adminis- 
tration of the government. If he would 
desire or expect to be nominated or elected 
he would better be sure not to identify 
himself or have his friends identify him 
or attempt to identify his party with those 
who would tamper with the Constitution or 
the laws enacted by sanction of it. 


Prohibition Not a Party Question 


The President of the United States cannot 
alter the Constitution. He has not one 
thing to do with submission of amendments 
of the Constitution. The President cannot 
change a provision of the Volstead Law. 
It is doubtful if he could exercise appreci- 
able influence in the direction of modifying 
the act. President Wilson tried this and 
failed to hold his closest political friends 
and associates to sustain his veto of the 
measure. Why, then, commit a Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate to a course 
which, if elected, he could little, if at all, 
affect; particularly when to do so would 
cause him to be rejected, if not bitterly 
repudiated, by millions of voters in the surest 
Democratic States who might, otherwise, 
vote for him? 

Prohibition is not a party question but a 
moral problem. The Volstead Law is not 
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sacrosanct. Congress at any time, within 
the limitations of the Constitution, can 
alter or repeal its provisions. Hence the 
question, in a statutory sense, is for Con- 
gress to determine by direction of the 
people. It should be fought out in Congres- 
sional districts when Representatives are 
chosen and in the respective States when 
Senators are selected, and never be made a' 
party issue in.a Presidential campaign. 
This is not to suggest a course of political 
timidity, but to protest a course of party 
folly. Certainly I am not timid about it. 
I have been against the liquor traffic, 
practically and theoretically, all my life, 
and nobody need ever vote for me as 
Senator from Virginia in expectation that 
I will ever agree to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 


Altitude of the Anti-Saloon League 


With a very pronounced aversion to any 
public discussion of my own views of the 


approaching presidential problem, I scarcely : 


had time to prepare this present statement, 
in clarification of an unauthorized and 
incorrect publication of my alleged posi- 
tion, before two or three prohibition 
zealots hastened into print in sharp 
criticism. It is this culpable intemperance, 
with a sad incapacity to use reason in 
place of emotion, that makes persons of 
this type the very worst enemies of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the statutes 
provided for its enforcement. By their 
bitterness and positive effrontery they do 
the cause of prohibition infinitely greater 
harm than all the “wringing-wet’’ poli- 
ticians between the two oceans. It is this 
intolerable lot of ring-masters that tempts 
not a few judicious people to question the 
complete wisdom of a public policy for 
which such a group may assume to speak. 

It is interesting to note that one of these 
gentlemen who precipitately seized on an 
inaccurate report of my opinion of the 
availability of Governor Smith as a presi- 
dential candidate was himself cruelly jolted 
by instant publication of what purported 
to be a “confidential” letter of his own in 
which he went far beyond anything I had 
dreamed of saying by predicting that Al 
Smith would be nominated by the Demo- 
crats, and that “neither Coolidge nor any 
other Republican candidate could defeat 
him at the election!” 

The other critical official of the Anti- 
Saloon League who feverishly commented 
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on my protest against making prohibition 
a Democratic party issue in the presidential 
campaign, seems utterly ignorant of the 
fact that in this respect ! simply para- 
phrased, if I did not state literally, the 
position taken by the Anti-Saloon League 
iiself at San Francisco in 1920, when 
Lishop James Cannon, as chairman of its 
Legislative Committee, was its spokesman. 
I was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the National Democratic 
Convention and wrote the major part of 
the platform. 

Mr. George Brennan and his wet as- 
sociates wanted a declaration of “light 
wines and beer,” and Mr. William J. 
Bryan wanted a declaration endorsing the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. Bishop Cannon, representing the 
Anti-Saloon League, appeared before the 
committee and, urging that prohibition 
was not a political question, but a moral 
issue, strongly contended against any party 
declaration on the subject. He said it 
was a matter to be fought out in the 
Congressional districts and by Congress 
under constitutional limitations. 

Hence, the jaunty gentleman who was so 


quick the other day to jest sarcastically 
about my agreement with Bishop Cannon’s 
view will search the San Francisco platform 
in vain for any declaration on the subject 
of prohibition. 

I may not be a prophet; but I confess to 
having common sense enough to foresee 
that if the Democratic party in 1928 assumes 
to make a political issue of prohibition, or 
to nominate a candidate because he favors 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
it will be swamped. 

And, after time to think it over, I venture 
still to say that should Virginia or the 
South go to the national convention with 
the avowed declaration or reserved convic- 
tion that no communicant of the Catholic 
Church would, if nominated, get their 
support at the election, the millions of 
Catholic voters in the country would be 
completely justified in retaliating by saying 
they would not vote for a Protestant 
nominee for the presidency. If that sort 
of quarrel would not wreck the Democratic 
party I cannot conjecture what would. Any 
man to be elected President should have a 
vastly better title to the distinction than that 
he is affiliated with any particular Church. 
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[On April 8, Senator William E. Borah of Idaho and President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, New York City, debated at Boston, Mass., on the topic ‘Should the Republican national platform 


of 1928 advocate repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment?” 


Senator Borah, who argued for the negative, was 


accorded the ‘‘unofficial decision,” receiving louder and more prolonged applause from the 3,300 persons in the 
audience than did Dr. Butler, arguing for the repeal of the amendment. Following are some of the remarks 


made by the contestants:] 


President Butler says “Yes”: 


The Eighteenth Amendment must come out of the Constitution because it does not belong 
there. . . . It contradicts every principle upon which the Constitution rests. . . . 
It represents the worst possible way of attempting.to deal with the evils of the liquor traffic 


and the saloon. . 


It is in the Constitution as a matter of law, and it must be obeyed while it is there. 


But it is 


not binding upon my intelligence or my conscience, and I shall leave no stone unturned to get it 
out, with the conviction that if it remains it will do the Government of the United States irrepar- 


able damage. 


Senator Borah answers “No”: 


If you repeal the Eighteenth Amendment you go directly back to the saloon . . 


. whether 


it is Government control or the old State control and the old State system. 
Government control means the old saloon back again under another name. ; 
No State can be dry while the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution remains, unless 


there is a prohibition which covers all the States. 


The American people will never repeal the Eighteenth Amendment until its enforcement has 


had a fair trial, and it has never had a fair trial. 


If a great party in this country will really put itself behind this amendment, and in a quarter 
of a century even, so short a time, it has made no progress, then it will be time enough to talk 


about a repeal. 









































J. RAMSAY MAC DONALD 


BY MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


(Member of the British Labor Party) 


HEN Ramsay MacDonald last visited 

the United States, in 1897, he came as 
an unknown man on a honeymoon journey. 
The British Labor party did not exist. 
People who met them were more than a 
little interested in the handsome young 
Scotsman and his bride. He was a work- 
man’s leader; she a niece of Lord Kelvin. 
Yet he, even then, had the bearing of a na- 
tural captain of men, and showed an aston- 
ishing breadth of culture and grasp of mind; 
there was something about him that struck 
the imagination. 

Thirty years have passed. Sorrow has 
laid its heavy hand on MacDonald. His 
wife—a woman of rare gifts and his perfect 
companion—was taken from him when 
she was little more than forty, and he 
brings now a young daughter to look at the 
new world. 

Tall, athletic, sparely built, with erect 
carriage, muscular frame, and splendidly 
held head and shoulders, MacDonald, in 
spite of his silver hair, does not look his 
sixty years. There is a twinkle, often, in 
his eyes—clear, brown eyes, deep-set under 
dark eyebrows; his smile is winning, and 
his laugh comes from his heart. The eyes 
can flash fire, too, on occasion; they are 
very long-sighted, both physically and 
mentally. In the country they range like 
an eagle’s. They help to give him his skill 
in games. He has not much time for golf, 
nowadays, but he still plays an excellent 
game, and is never so dangerous as when he 
appears to be beaten. 

He is a member of the proud old Scottish 
clan that was cut to pieces in the massacre 
of Glencoe, and the fighting blood runs in 
his veins. He is a fighter, all the time, but 
he fights with modern weapons. Violence, 
whether in war or revolution, seems to him 
both wrong and stupid. The thing he wants 
cannot be got that way. 

Ramsay MacDonald is the hardest work- 
ing man I know. His work in the House of 
Commons is heavy; the ordinary member 
who takes his duties seriously finds little 
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time for anything else, and the leader of a 
party (though he is paid no more than the 
ordinary members, about $2,000 a year) 
has a much heavier task. Mr. MacDonald is 
in his office every morning at ten and seldom 
leaves before midnight on any day but Fri- 
day, when the House rises at four. On 
most Saturdays he goes out of London to 
speak at one meeting or another, so that 
the people, whose servant he is, know what 
he is doing. 

Yet he finds time to write books and ar- 
ticles; to preside over and attend count- 
less committee meetings; to receive deputa- 
tions, and attend to a vast correspondence. 
He reads every new book of a scientific, 
economic, political, or general literary char- 
acter. As he travels in the subway to and 
from his home, he is never without a book. 
He is one of the best-read men in Britain. 
His library shows the wide range of his 
knowledge and interests. 

Books were his university. He told W. 
T. Stead that the Waverley novels of Scott 
and Hugh Miller’s writings had made him a 
Socialist. Every summer, when he returns 
to the little Northern village of Lossiemouth 
for a holiday, he reads one of Scott’s novels 
aloud to his family. There on the edge of 
the’sand dunes he has a bungalow, which he 
built for his mother, and from its windows 
you can see the low roof of the poor two- 
roomed cottage where he was born. He 
played barefoot as a boy. That is why, as 
he once explained to me when I marveled 
at his elastic energy as a walker, his feet 
never blister or trouble him. Mr. Gladstone 
was proud to be able to do a twenty-four- 
mile walk at fifty-two; Ramsay MacDonald 
at sixty can do his thirty miles and out- 
walk men half his age. His magnificent 
physique he owes partly to a temperate 
life—he seldom drinks anything but water, 
and often knocks off smoking during the 
parliamentary session—and partly to the 
stern discipline of his boyhood days. 

At eighteen, with no money save his 
railway fare, but with eyes attuned to 














J. RAMSAY MAC DONALL 


natural beauty, a memory stored with all’ 


the rich treasures of legend, song, and story 
of his native Scotland, and a curiosity 
alert to understand the new scientific ideas 
of the day, he left Lossiemouth and came to 
London to seek his fortune. His desires 
were modest. He counted himself lucky 
when he got a job as an invoice clerk in a 
box factory at three or four dollars a week. 
All this time he was studying and read- 
ing. He made his first speech one Sunday 
at an open-air meeting in Regent’s Park. 
“J suppose it was a success, as I was asked 
to speak again the following Sunday.” 
Through hard work he trained himself so 
well that after a year or two he was able 
to get a more congenial job as secretary to a 
politician at about seven dollars a week, 
‘which then spelt wealth to me,” and soon 
he passed from that into journalism on 
various radical papers. He still counts 
himself a journalist, as well he may, for he 
writes on an average three articles a week— 
though how he finds time to do them is a 
mystery. 
In 1897 he was already at work on his 
life’s task, although, being a Scot, he said 
nothing about it. Then it looked well- nigh 
impossible to convince the workers, and 





















































MISS ISHBEL MAC DONALD 


(There are two sons and three daughters in the family of 
Mr. MacDonald. Ishbel, the eldest daughter, acted as 
hostess at No. 10 Downing Street when her father was 
Premier, and she accompanies him on his present visit 
to America. Two subjects here hold great interest for 
her—the care of children and the layout of cities) 


RT. HON. J. RAMSAY,MAC DONALD, FORMER 
PREMIER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


(Mr. MacDonald arrived on April 15, to spend eleven 

days of Easter vacation in the United States. His objects 

are three-fold: a rest, to see again some old friends, and 
to get in closer contact with labor leaders here) 


above all the Trade Unionists, that they 
needed a political party of their own. The 
word “hopeless” however, is not in his 
vocabulary. He and Keir Hardie worked, 
wrote, and spoke. In 1899 they got a com- 
mittee appointed to see what could be done, 
and MacDonald was its secretary. To 
appoint a committee is often a device for 
getting rid of a tiresome issue. It was not so 
easy, however, to get rid of “Mac.” He 
was determined to have. something done. 
His enthusiasm fired the hopeful, his pa- 
tience and determination converted the 
sluggish, his iron will bore down the op- 
position of the enemies of the new party. 
He knew what he wanted, and in the end 
he got it. He had an idea, and he himself 
has said that “Ideas are the life of politics.” 
He laughed at the cynics.. “The cynic,” 
he once remarked to me, “is not the prac- 
tical man he is supposed to be. He is the 
lazy man, the man of no vision, the man 
of no drive.” He could not have put his 
own secret more clearly. He won because 
he is a man who never stops working, a 
man of vision, a man of drive. 
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By 1900 a Labor party had come into 
existence; by 1906 it was a going concern. 
In 1906 MacDonald was elected a Member 
of Parliament, and was made secretary of 
the new party in the House of Commons. 
Keen observers like Joseph Chamberlain 
and John Morley “spotted” him as a com- 
ing man. Ifhe had thought only of personal 
ambition, he might have had office with one 
of the older parties. His loyalty to his 
own ruled that out. He had set his hand to 
the task of serving an under-dog. His 
work in the House, his writings and speeches 
outside it, made converts to the new idea— 
the idea of Socialism, of codperation, of 
peaceful change. 

Then came the war, and it looked as 
though his career were ended. From 1914 
to 1918 he was the most unpopular man in 
Britain. In 1918 he lost his seat in the 
House of Commons. Undismayed, he 
worked and wrote and spoke up and down 
the country. And, as passions cooled, 
men began to feel respect for a politician 
who put conviction first. It occurred to 
them that the man to help and heal a war- 
wounded world was the man who had sacri- 
ficed everything because of his love of 
peace. The 1922 election brought Mac- 
Donald back to the House of Commons as 
leader of a Labor party, strengthened and 
consolidated by his work. 

In 1922 Labor was the second party. 
People began to sit up and ask each other 
how this thing had come to pass. Then, in 
1924, the miracle occurred. Labor, though 
still in a minority, had the opportunity to 
form a Government. Ramsay MacDonald 
took the chance. He formed a government 
and became Prime Minister—the first 
Labor Prime Minister Britain had seen. 
He acted also as Foreign Secretary. 

George Bernard Shaw described Mac- 
Donald as “the best Prime Minister of my 
time.” G. B.S. is not given to flattery, and 


his time covers Gladstone, Disraeli, Salis- 
bury, Balfour, Rosebery, Campbell Banner- 
man, Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
and Baldwin. Moreover, MacDonald’s 
achievement can be tested by facts. 

As Foreign Secretary, he gave peace to 
Europe, which had known no peace since 
1914; by the London Settlement he lifted 
reparations out of world politics and laid 
the foundation for the recovery of European 
trade and currency. Without his work, 
Locarno would have been impossible. As 
Prime Minister he raised the prestige and 
moral authority of his country to a higher 
place than it had filled since the war. At 
home his Government was honest and 
efficient, capable and disinterested. It 
fell not because of any failure, but because of 
its success. Its success caused the other 
parties—Tory and Liberal—to enter into 
a compact against it, and that compact 
caused the defeat of Labor at the general 
election. 

To-day, therefore, MacDonald comes to 
America as Leader of the Opposition—a 
position in British politics second only to 
that of Prime Minister—and as the most 
challenging and vigorous personality in 
British public life. 

Up and down the land, in the houses of 
Welsh miners, Dorset agricultural laborers, 
Lancashire cotton spinners, Yorkshire steel- 
workers, Glasgow dockers and shipwrights, 
his portrait hangs on the walls; and, no 
matter where he is to speak, three or four 
times as many people as the largest hall can 
hold crowds to see and hear him. He gives 
them something no British leader since 
Gladstone has given—the feeling that 
politics can be a kind of religion. ‘ Mac,” 
for thousands, is a being of a different 
order from the ordinary politician. He 
makes them believe—by what he is, no less 
than by what he says—that a cleaner, 
finer, happier world is possible. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MUSTACHES—BY LOW, IN THE LONDON “STAR” 





























THE “UTAH,” ONE OF EIGHTEEN BATTLESHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(Under the provisions of the first conference on naval limitation, which met at Washington in 1921, no additional capital 
ship may be constructed until 1934, when the Florida, Wyoming, and Utah may be replaced. They will then be more 
than twenty years old. The Utah carries ten 12-inch guns and has a speed of 21 knots) 


THE NAVAL FIGHT FOR PEACE 


WHEREIN SOME VIEWS OF ADMIRAL SIMS ARE SET FORTH 
BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


HE world’s problem of war or peace 
seems certain to be profoundly in- 
fluenced by events of this year 1927. 
Whether there shall be more wars or fewer; 
greater armaments more employed, or 
smaller armaments and less use of them, is 
likely to be in large part determined in the 
next few months by the Geneva conferences 
on the further limitation of armaments. 
Should these conferences succeed, it will 
attest a will to peace which, in the present 
troubled state of international relations, 
will be highly gratifying. However small 
the measure of accomplishment, the fact of 
agreement will evidence a genuine purpose 
of codperation. But if these conversations 
of the nations shall fail to bring under- 
standings meet for the promotion of peace, 
the failure will be ominous. No subtlety 
in explanation will 


and of armies; restrictions upon poison gas 
and the submarine; limitations upon the 
production of, and the capacity to produce, 
weapons of war. On the other hand, failure 
might inaugurate a new epoch of competi- 
tive armament, with poison gas, aircraft, 
submarines, tanks, and other novel and 
deadly weapons accepted as inevitable. 


Current Revolution in Art of War 


The whole art and armament of war are in 
process of a rapid revolution, which, unless 
the nations adopt restrictions, portends in 
any new conflict horrors beyond all prece- 
dent. Sea-power particularly is in a state of 
profound uncertainty. So eminent an 
authority as Admiral William Sowden Sims, 
who commanded American naval forces in 
Europe during the World War, declares 

that the battleship is 





avoid conclusion that 
the nations are yet 
unready to trust a 
reign of reason and a 
rule of law. 

An ideal success at 
Geneva would mean 
reduction of navies 





ADMIRAL SIMS SAYS: 


“The best thing to do with our batileships, 
in the event of another war, would be to 
send them as far as possible up the Missis- 
sippi River, out of harm’s way.” 


“The submarine and airplane have put 
an end to the battleship’s reign.” 


obsolete; that .even 
the building of more 
cruisers is a mistake; 
that the naval block- 
ade as known for gen- 
erations is a thing of 
the past, and that 
supremacy at sea will 
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‘HON. HUGH GIBSON 


(For nearly twenty years Mr. 
-Gibson has occupied various posts 
in the diplomatic service and at 
Washington, and is now Minister 
to Switzerland. He has been named 
as head of the American delegation 
to the Geneva conference on further 
limitation of naval armament) 


ADMIRAL HILARY P. JONES 


(Serving with the Atlantic Fleet 
during the war, Admiral Jones 
became commander of a battleship 
squadron in 1919, of the Atlantic 
Fleet in 1921, and of the United 
States Fleet in 1922. He will act as 
naval adviser to the disarmament 
commission at Geneva) 
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trade off some of its own 
interests. For example, at 
the Washington Conference 
of 1922, in order to get Japan 
to accept the 5-5-3 ratio in 
battleship strength, the 
United States agreed not 
further to fortify any of its 
bases west of the Hawaiian 
Islands. This hamstrings us 
in the Pacific, and means that 
in case of war, the Japanese 
would immediately seize the 
Philippines and Guam. In 
an effort to retake them we 
would be handicapped by 
having no naval bases in all 
the 4,000 miles between 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 
The compact not to fortify 
Guam was a mistake, but 
was obviously forced upon us 
because Japan demanded a 
quid pro quo for accepting 
the 5-5-3 ratio.” 




























hereafter depend upon the submarine, the 
airplane, and the mine. For the battleship 
Admiral Sims has less than no use; instead 
of a guaranty of security, he declares it has 
come to be nothing more than a mantrap 
for its crew. 

Probably no man living is a higher au- 
thority on these questions. He is one of 
the few who know all about the naval con- 
duct of the World War, and most about 
what naval war of the future will be. Thus 
equipped for judgment, he looks upon the 
Geneva conferences as of profoundest con- 
cern to the world. I have recently spent 
many hours with him in discussion of these 
problems, and was especially impressed 
by the earnestness with which he sum- 
marized his view of America’s responsibility 
in connection with the coming confer- 
ence on further limitation of naval arma- 
ment. That conference is to meet in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Washington 
Government. 


The Responsibilities of America 


“The nation which initiates such a con- 
ference,” said Admiral Sims, ‘assumes 
serious responsibility, because the success or 
failure of the conference at once becomes 
partly a political question. In order to 
secure results which will make the gathering 
a success, that country is liable to have to 





As a background for 
Admiral Sims news it is necessary first to 
outline the purposes and program of the 
Geneva conferences. 


The Complex Problems at Geneva 


Two parleys are to be held at Geneva this 
summer. One, called by the League of 
Nations, will assemble representatives of 
twenty nations in the effort to agree upon 
reduction of armament generally—by land, 
by sea, and otherwise. The other, initiated 
by the United States, will bring together 
Britain, America, and Japan, endeavoring 
further to restrict their naval establishments, 
already limited in some regards under the 
agreements reached at Washington in 
1922. If efforts thus highly sponsored shall 
fail, the nation initiating them will perforce 
occupy the attitude of receiving the snub 
direct. However graciously administered, 
that snub will be a blow to prestige and 
influence. It will stand as a warning, for 
a long time to come, against risking influence 
and self-respect by again assuming similar 
responsibility. 

The problems at Geneva will be numerous 
and interesting. Conclusions might be 
reached there which would remake the 
entire art of war, render many traditional 
methods and weapons obsolete, and open 
the way for weapons and devices more effec- 
tive and deadly than any that have yet 
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received the approval of civil- 
ized communities. In short, 
as Admiral Sims frankly rec- 
ognizes, Geneva might, by 
placing restrictions upon the 
less horrible implements of 
war, and by refusing to pro- 
scribe the more terrible ones, 
lead the way into an epoch of 
scientific and mechanical ter- 
rorism more shocking than has 
ever before been known. 

Of course, the purpose is to 
reach understandings that will 
avoid these very things. The 
spirit in which the conferences 
have been called justifies the 
hope for promoting peace, and 
restricting horrors. But to 
refuse recognition of the real 
possibilities that a régime of 
utter frightfulness might be 
unleashed, would be less than 
candid. The resources of 
science and the ingenuity of 
inventors have now placed at 
man’s disposal devices so de- 
structive that we cannot easily 
estimate the consequences of 
their employment. 

Shortly after Mr. Harding 
became President, he invited 














France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Japan to the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of 
Naval Armaments. At that 
time relations between the 
United States and Japan were far from the 
pleasantest. Both were feverishly expand- 
ing their navies, and little effort was made 
at Tokyo, or Washington, or in any other 
capital, to conceal that they were “ building 
against each other.”’ A war in the Pacific 
was widely said to be the next world 
struggle. Britain and Japan were allies, 
under a treaty which provided that, if either 
was attacked by two Powers, then the other 
would come to her rescue. 


Menaces to the Peace of the Pacific 


Japan had for some time been pursuing 
an aggressive policy in China, which the 
Washington Government regarded as men- 
acing our interests in the East. Japan 
resented the American attitude toward 
migration of Japanese to the United States. 
During the World War, Japan had seized 
the Shantung Peninsula of China, and had 





ADMIRAL WILLIAM SOWDEN SIMS 


(The commander-in-chief of United States naval forces operating in 
European waters during the war expresses opinions in this article based 
on an active career in the navy extending over half a century) 


presented at’ Peking the famous twenty- 
one demands, compliance with which it was 
generally felt would substantially extin- 
guish China’s independence. 

With these conditions in the Pacific, 
Europe’s situation, though less acute, was 
hardly less fraught with danger. The 
World War had but recently ended. Half 
the thrones of the continent had been over- 
turned; the European balance of power had 
been destroyed; the map of Europe had 
been redrawn at Versailles; revolution or 
threat of revolution was everywhere. Nerves 
were taut, tempers were tense, ancient 
hatreds had been accentuated and new 
ones aroused. Never had there been 
greater need for such an emollient as was 
offered by the Washington Conference. 
Never, likewise, had the effort to apply 
that emollient involved greater risks of 
exacerbating sensibilities. To fail at Wash- 
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ington not improbably meant chaos in 
Europe and conflict in the Pacific. 

On the other side, however, there were 
special reasons to hope that a conference 
at Washington at that time would alleviate 
the situation. It was recognized every- 
where that all pre-war estimates of world 
power had had to be discarded in view of 
the war’s demonstration of America’s 
resources. ‘Realization of the industrial 
and financial capacity of the United States 
had forced revision of all calculations,” 
said Admiral Sims. ‘Our immediate adop- 
tion of universal service; the prompt 
registration of 10,000,000 men under the 
universal service law; the proof of our 
unparalleled ability to produce the neces- 
saries of life and war; the transport of 
2,000,000 troops to France in circumstances 
which the enemy had believed made it 
impossible; the demonstration of our enor- 
mous financial capacity—these things com- 
pelled a recasting of all judgments about 
the locations and alignments of power. 
Our population, resources, wealth, and 
industrial capacity are the surest guaranty 
of peace, provided we pursue wise policies. 
Having no reason for aggression, our navy 
should be adapted to insure the best 
defense.” 

All in all, the statesmanship of President 
Harding, of Senator Borah, of Secretary 
Hughes and of Senator Lodge, recognized 
that the chance of success justified the 
effort. Senator Borah initiated the project 
with a resolution in the Senate—a fact too 
seldom recalled. At any rate, the con- 
ference succeeded; the thunderclouds of 
the Pacific were dissipated, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was rescinded, competi- 
tion in navy-building was ended. Europe 
was given a breathing spell to concentrate 
upon her huge task of rehabilitation. 


Some Useful Results Seem Certain 


This brief review of the Washington Con- 
ference recalls the embarrassments incident 
to leadership in such delicate affairs. It is 
a reminder, too, that while the difficulties 
that confront Geneva are great, they do not 
warrant undue pessimism. The limitation 
agreements reached at Washington were to 
run ten years. Whatever else may happen 
at Geneva, it seems fairly certain that the 
Washington agreements will be extended 
another period of years, which alone would 
be ample justification for the impending 
conference. 
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The League of Nations initiated the 
general disarmament conference at Geneva, 
and a Preparatory Commission met in May, 
1926, to prepare the agenda. The diffi- 
culties of agreeing have recently caused 
some uncertainty whether this conference 
can enter upon its work so early as June, 
1927. The whole range of questions relat- 
ing to armament and national war power 
are involved. Twenty nations and about 
sixty members comprise the sub-committee 
to consider naval, military and air problems. 
At the outset they must agree how the 
military power of a country shall be es- 
timated. France held that practically 
every consideration entering into the deter- 
mination of national ability to wage war, 
must be weighed. Not merely numbers of 
soldiers and warships, cannon and machine 
guns, but the country’s supply of man- 
power, its industrial ability, its financial 
capacity—all these must be appraised. 
Then political and geographic elements 
must be inventoried. If a nation lives next 
door to a powerful and traditionally hostile 
neighbor, it needs, in the French view, to ke 
better prepared for war than does a nation 
far distant from any powerful rival. 


Geography and the Security of Nations 


Then there are questions of merely 
physical geography, in the explanation of 
which Admiral Sims was particularly 
graphic. A nation protected by ranges 
of mountains at its frontiers, possesses 
defenses which are not afforded to one 
that has no such natural barriers. Thus 
Poland had powerful potential enemies, 
Russia and Germany, on either side. Her 
flat and level country is unguarded by either 
great streams or mountains. So Poland is 
taking no chance; she maintains a military 
establishment theoretically capable of put- 
ting a million soldiers in the field. Any 
disarmament formula which allocated to 
Poland certain maxima of strength by sea, 
by land, and in the air, proportioned to 
population or wealth, would be unsatis- 
factory. For Poland does not need war- 
ships. She is not a sea power. She does 
need soldiers and aircraft, however, and 
plenty of them. 

In contrast, Switzerland is little inter- 
ested in air power, and not at all in naval. 
Her mountainous country gives immunity 
from attack by air. But Switzerland is a 
small country entirely surrounded by power- 
ful neighbors, against whom her defense 
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THE “OMAHA,” ONE OF TEN MODERN LIGHT CRUISERS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(These vessels are capable of making a speed of 34 knots an hour. They are about as fast as a destroyer in smooth 
water, and faster than a destroyer in moderate and rough seas, though six times as large, in terms of displacement. 
The second conference on naval limitation will presumably seek to restrict the number of this type of war vessel) 


must be the army. Great Britain is in yet 
a different case. Her insularity has made 
her for a thousand years a naval power, with 
a comparatively small army. So a formula 
permitting England to build ships and raise 
soldiers in the same ratio to her population 
as Poland, would obviously be ridiculous. 

Yet another complex problem presents 
itself in Russia. Her vast area and rigorous 
climate have been even better protections 
than the great numbers of her people. Her 
need, like that of Poland, is for men in arms. 
She has the men, but neither industrial 
facilities nor financial capacity comparable 
to Germany’s. 

Among the great Powers, Japan and 
the United States are most fortunately 
situated, because both have great popula- 
tions and adequate industrial power, and are 
geographically remote. But in Admiral 
Sims’ view, the utter inadequacy of our 
naval base facilities largely cancels the 
advantage of our geography. When he 
got to that feature, his observations on the 
“continuous scandal” of “political navy 
yards” were nothing less than lurid. 


A Conference of Many Countries 


Soon after the Preparatory Commission 
entered upon analysis of all these factors, 
there were reports that the whole project 
might fail because France and _ states 
sympathizing with her had injected so 
many elements into the considerations. 
The United States had sent representatives, 





although not a member of the League. 
Germany also had sent a delegation, despite 
the fact that it did not enter the League for 
some time later. Russia had declined the 
invitation. The countries making up the 
Preparatory Commission are: 


British Empire Bulgaria 
France Finland 

Italy Netherlands 
Japan Poland 
Belgium Rumania 
Brazil Serbia 
Czechoslovakia Germany 
Spain United States 
Sweden Argentina 
Uruguay Chile 


As concerns land forces, the interest of 
the United States in disarmament is 
academic, for the United States maintains 
an army that, either in proportion to its 
national numbers and wealth, or in com- 
parison with those of other countries, is 
insignificant. American concern is with 
naval establishments. Only five countries— 
Britain, America, Japan, France, and Italy 
—rate as naval powers. Yet in a conference 
of twenty nations all would be entitled to 
voice and vote in determining naval ratios. 
Further, France, Italy and the non-naval 
countries insisted on dealing with national 
power as a unity rather than considering its 
various factors—navy, army, air, chemical 
—separately. So there came realization at 
Washington that agreement would be diff- 
cult, and even if one were reached it would 
likely be of little value. 
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lieve we should make an immediate 
: and sincere effort to solve the problem 
toes of naval limitation, the solution of 

: : which would do much to make the 
efforts toward more general limitation 
successful. 


Thenot unexpected happened. 
Britain and Japan cordially ac- 
cepted, France and Italy de- 
clined. The: French note in 
reply insisted that— 

. one cannot undertake to limit 
naval armaments without taking into 


consideration the solution proposed 
for land and air armaments... . 


It was finally agreed that the 








A TORPEDO PLANE USED BY THE UNITED STATES NAVY conference on the limitation of 


(‘The submarine and the airplane,” 


says Admiral Sims, “have put naval armament should be held 


an end to the reign of the battleship.”” Here is a modern naval plane st23 
that discharges the submarine’s deadly weapon, the torpedo) by Britain, J api an, and the 


United States, the Washington 


So President Coolidge invited Britain, Government, however, urging France and 
Japan, France, and Italy to a purely naval Italy to change their minds and at least 
conference to meet in Geneva in June, 1927. send observers. 


He held that if the naval Powers would 
really accomplish something, it might serve 


The Naval Limitations of 1922 


to inspire the twenty-power conference to The Washington Conference of 10922 
more determined efforts. Of course, France placed limitations on battleship fleets and 


and Italy might decline, but that 
was a chance that had to be taken. 
In notifying Congress that he had 
called a naval conference, the 
President pointed out that there 
was danger of the twenty-power 
conference failing, and added: 


The consequence to be feared is that a 
deadlock will be reached, should even 
partial progress in the reduction of arm- 
aments be conditioned upon the accept- 
ance of some universal plan covering 
land, sea, and air forces together. If 
the prospective deadlock cannot be 
broken, it is probable that little progress 
will be made for the time being. It ap- 
pears to me to be the duty of this govern- 
ment, which has always advocated limi- 
tation of armaments, to endeavor to sug- 
gest some avenue by which concrete 
results may be achieved, even though 
such results may be short of an ultimate 
ideal solution for the three-fold problem, 
of land, sea, and air armaments. 

“«. , . The American land and air 
force constitute a threat tono one... the 
problems of armaments on land and in 
the air in Europe are beset with diffi- 
culties which in all justice we must recog- 
nize and... would hesitate to make 
specific proposals on this subject to 
European nations. . . . It will be a con- 
tribution to the success of the preliminary 
work now going on at Geneva should the 
great naval Powers there agree upon a 
further definite limitation of naval arma- 
ment. ... Pending the formulation of 
the plan for a general conference, I be- 




















THE “ARIZONA,” ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL BATTLE- 
SHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(This type, now from seven to twelve years in service, mounts twelve 

14-inch guns. Three later battleships carry 16-inch guns, eight in 

number. In Admiral Sims’ opinion such a vessel, once a guaranty of 
security, has become nothing more than a man-trap) 
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A FLEET SUBMARINE OF THE LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
(There are seven submarines in this newest type, built or building, besides three others of an earlier class. There are 


also about a hundred submarines in the United States Navy not of the ‘“‘fleet”’ type 


odern fleet submarines carry 


fuel enough to take them around the world. This vessel has a crew of eighty, and carries a 5-inch gun in addition to its 
21-inch torpedoes) 


aircraft carriers; it limited cruisers to 
10,000 tons each, and their armament to 
eight-inch guns. The three-power confer- 
ence will grapple with the problem of fur- 
ther limitation throughout the entire 
range of naval instruments—cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and auxiliaries. Ad- 
miral Sims points out that in fact it must 
consider the future character of naval 
warfare, the implements to be used, and its 
whole relation to national power. 

There are distinguished naval authorities 
who insist that the accomplishment of the 
Washington Conference of five years ago 
was more apparent than real; that in limit- 
ing battleships, it merely restricted an im- 
plement that was fast becoming obsolete. 
They avow that submarines and aircraft 
have destroyed the usefulness of these huge 
floating fortresses, because there is no 
defense against the bomb that the airplane 
hurls, or the torpedo which the submarine 
launches from its vantage of secrecy. They 
insist that the tens of millions of dollars 
which a battleship costs are wasted, or 
worse. They are convinced that in another 
war the battleship fleet, far from being a 
tower of strength, would be little more than 
an aggregation of death-traps for its 
personnel. 

And this is not all. These naval revolu- 
tionists insist further that the whole rela- 
tionship of naval power to national power is 
in process of a change so vital, so sweeping, 
that it goes to the very fundamentals of 
national power and security. They say 
that the naval blockade can never be relied 
upon again; for aircraft, submarines and 





mines are so cheap and deadly that even 
the greatest naval power could not main- 
tain a successful blockade. A country so 
small and poor as never to have dreamed of 
possessing a battleship, might arm itself 
with enough submarines, airplanes and 
floating mines, to resist any blockading 
force. 


The Case Against the Battleship 


Such views as these are not to be scorned 
as vaporous emanations from brains as 
imaginative as that of Jules Verne. They 
are held by many men whose training and 
experience entitle them to speak with 
authority. Some of them were already 
insisting upon these judgments, even before 
the World War. Admiral Sir Percy Scott, 
in England, early in 1914 created sensation 
in every naval wardroom of the world by 
declaring the battleship a back number. 
At that time he represented only a minority, 
most navy men clinging to the battleship 
as mistress of the seas. But experience in 
the World War strengthened the argument 
against the battleship. The fleets of 
England and Germany practically block- 
aded each other for four years, while the 
German submarine well-nigh won the war. 
That this profoundly impressed the world 
is shown by the Washington agreement to 
limit battleship establishments. 

Of the same mind as Admiral Scott, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with him on 
the issue, is our Admiral Sims. When I 
laid the array of naval problems before him 
and asked his judgment, his answer was 
unhesitating and unqualified. 
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‘“In the event of another war,” he 
declared, ‘“‘the best thing to do with our 
battleships would be to send them as far 
as possible up the Mississippi River, out of 
harm’s. way, and use submarines and 
aircraft to do our defensive fighting. The 
battleship was once the backbone of the 
fleet, but it is so no longer. The submarine 
and airplane have put an end to its reign, 
and clipped the wings of sea power. 

“With the development of these new 
weapons, the whole strategy of the seas 
has been changed. The naval blockade is a 
thing of the past. Even a minor Power, 
quite unable to cope in battleships and 
cruisers, could confront the blockading 
fleet with such a force of submarines and 
aircraft as would make maintenance of a 
blockade utterly impossible. Facing attack 
from both the air and the depths, the battle- 
ship has ceased to be an asset. 


New Strategy of the Seas 


“There is no defense against aircraft 
except aircraft and anti-aircraft guns; 
and anti-aircraft guns have greatest diffi- 
culty hitting a mark in the air. On the 
Western front during the war, guns firing 
from concrete foundations are credited 
with requiring 65,000 shots to one hit 
against aircraft, according to testimony of 
aviators who analyzed the results of the 
operations. Guns fired from the deck 
of a rolling ship would do still worse; and 
there is no answer to the submarine. ‘The 
great fleet submarines that are now building 
are safe, habitable, sea-worthy. They are 
being built as big as 3,000 tons, capable of 
carrying enough oil to go around the world 
without requiring to be refueled. 

“During the war, when the submarines 
were making such fearful inroads on ship- 
ping, and when submarines, mines and air- 
craft were largely redressing the balance 
between the naval power of Germany and 
the Allies, much was made of the stories 
about submarine atrocities. But we now 
know that there were well-nigh no atrocities. 
It was charged that submarines fired on 
boats filled with the people from vessels 
that had been sunk. There was in fact 
only one case of that sort. The U-boat 
commanders were of a high class. They 
frequently gave a tow to the boatloads of 
survivors, helping them to places where 
they would be rescued. In some cases 
where they had sunk vessels off the Irish 
coast, and had left their crews in boats, the 


submarines signalled the latitude and 
longitude to Queenstown.” 


The Submarine Is Here to Stay 


Admiral Sims insists that the -nations 
will never agree to outlaw the submarine. 
By reason of his service in Europe as Amer- 
ican commander during the war, and for 
many years before the war in other capaci- 
ties, he is peculiarly qualified to discuss this 
phase. 

“The British delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference,” he said, ‘“‘strongly urged 
that the submarine be outlawed. With that 
done, Britain’s superiority in fighting craft 
and naval bases would have assured her 
continued naval supremacy. The other 
nations would not agree, and they never will. 
The submarine and airplane are their sure 
and comparatively inexpensive means of 
defense. The development of the submarine 
has ended the possibility of any one Power 
in the future rating as mistress of the sea. 
With its advent, the whole art of naval 
war has been remade.” 

Admiral Sims was particularly impres- 
sive when he talked of the submarines as 
commerce destroyers. Enormous as were 
the admitted losses of merchant tonnage 
in the World War under submarine attack, 
he revealed that the full facts were not 
published during the war. The losses were 
much heavier than was admitted, and but 
for the adoption of the convoy system, to 
which there was long and determined op- 
position, he believes the submarine cam- 
paign would have so completely blockaded 
Britain that Germany would have won. 

“Submarines operating in the mid-At- 
lantic,” he said, “ would capture a merchant- 
man, put a prize crew on board, and use her 
as a base. As other vessels were sunk, 
their people would be transferred to this 
base ship, which would be held until it was 
filled with them. Then the submarine 
commander would turn the base ship over 
to its own crew, with orders to beat it to 
the nearest port.” 


Vital Part of Oil in Future Wars 


“The naval strategy of another war,” 
continued the Admiral, “will be greatly 
concerned to assure ample and continuous 
supplies of petroleum and its products, 
because these are essential as fuel not only 
for surface craft, but even more so for sub- 
marines and aircraft. England, having no 
significant oil supplies at home, must keep 
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open the routes to the 
Near East, Middle East 
and Straits Settlements, 
by which she must get oil. 
The United States would 
be concerned about com- 
munications with Mexico 
and the Caribbean coun- 
tries, and to keep the 
Panama Canal open for 
movement of oil between 
our east and west coasts. 
But the problem is not so 














urgent with us, because of 


THE AIRPLANE CARRIER “LANGLEY” 


our huge supplies of oil oe ee formerly a collier, converted in me into our first ant carrier. 
nthi ‘wo similar vessels are nearing completion—the Saratoga an exington— 
Ww ithin our own borders. which will be 888 feet long, almost as large as the liner Leviathan, each carrying 


For a naval campaign in seventy-two planes. 


the Atlantic, the fighting 
craft, whether on the 
surface, in the air or under the sea, would 
be supplied with oil from the Eastern 
and mid-continent fields. If the war should 
be in the Pacific, California would assure 
ample oil supplies. 


America’s Fortune in Oil Resources 


“For the disadvantage of having two 
ocean fronts to protect, the United States is 
in turn compensated by the possession of 
vast oil resources on either front. Over 
70 per cent. of the world’s petroleum produc- 
tion is in the United States; and the indus- 
try has seen its greatest advancement in 
the years since oil began to be used as a 
maritime fuel. 


They were converted from two of the battle cruisers that 
would otherwise have been scrapped as a result of decisions reached at the 


Washington Conference) 


“Britain has established great stores of 
oil at her naval bases all over the world; 
Japan likewise has accumulated great re- 
serves. All navies are now on the oil-burn- 
ing basis, because oil requires less space, 
can be more conveniently stored aboard 
ship, produces 50 or 60 per cent. more power 
per ton, and requires a considerably smaller 
crew. No other naval power possesses its 
own oil as does the United States; yet so 
important is oil that there were times 
during the war when British commanders 
were under orders not to proceed at more 
than one-half. or three-quarters speed, 
except when confronting the enemy, in 
order to conserve oil. The fact that the 

Allies had the oil resources 

















"| of the United States to 
draw on is recognized as 
an important factor in 
giving them victory.” 


An Attack From the Air 


How completely the 
strategy of naval war has 
been changed was _illus- 
trated by the Admiral 
when the _ conversation 
turned to aircraft. He 
pointed out that a country 
situated like the United 
States is concerned not 
about the enemy’s total 
number of aircraft, but 
‘about the number that can 








be brought within striking 


THE SUBMARINE TENDER “HOLLAND” AND SIX SUBMARINES  dictance of our coast. And 


OF THE S-CLASS 


(The tender offers mooring facilities, carries supplies, and furnishes leg-room 
for the submarine crews) 


that is a question of air- 
plane carriers. 
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“Suppose,” he said, “that we confront 
an alliance of two Powers against which we 
must defend ourselves. The first question 
is not their combined power in battle- 
ships and cruisers, but their force of air- 
plane carriers. Assume that they have six 
carriers with a capacity of fifty planes each. 
Then we must be prepared to deal with 300 
airplanes along our coast. The modern 
airplane carrier is considerably faster than 
a battleship. The new carriers Lexington 
and Saratoga will make about thirty knots, 
against about twenty-three for a battle- 
ship; they will carry seventy-five planes 
each. The carriers have a somewhat longer 
cruising radius than battleships. So we 
shall need a force of airplanes sufficient to 
smother the 300 that the enemy could bring 
to us. He might possess thousands of air- 
planes at home, but our defending forces 
would have to face only such numbers as, 
with his equipment of carriers, he could 
bring to our coast.” 

Next the Admiral discussed certain prac- 
tical aspects of naval operation which, in his 
view, render the battleship useless for 
the future. “A combination of Powers 
might present a large superiority in battle- 
ships and cruisers,” he said, ‘‘but to attack 
us they would have to come to our shores, 
and they can carry only about enough oil 
for the round trip from Europe. In order 
to remain here and conduct a campaign, 
they would have to bring colliers with fuel, 
and establish an advance base near our 
coast. So our problem of defense would 
be principally, with our submarines and 
aircraft, to pick off and sink the enemy’s 
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colliers and other auxiliaries. On the basis 
of our own experience and demonstration, 
that would not be difficult. 

The big planes can carry bombs of 
from 2000 to 4000 "pounds. One of these 
dropped on the deck of any fighting ship, 
or within a short distance on either side, 
would finish her. And the proportion of 
hits in such operation is so high that the 
fleet would have no chance. It is not com- 
monly understood how great a target a 
battleship presents to a bomber. If the 
ship be 600 feet long and 100 feet beam, 
then a bomb that strikes her, or within 
fifty feet on either side, will be fatal. So 
the target represents an area 600 feet by 
200 feet. The bomb which falls in the 
water near the vessel sinks to a certain 
depth and then explodes like a depth 
charge, against the unprotected parts of the 
ship below the water line armor belt. It 
is even more deadly than if it had fallen on 
her deck.” 


Aircraft Carriers and Submarines 


Admiral Sims has so much confidence in 
submarines and aircraft that he not only 
regards the battleship as a back number, 
but goes still further. He declares that, 
instead of building cruisers of 10,000 tons, 
which are permitted under the Washington 
agreement, more aircraft carriers should be 
constructed. ‘‘The navy of the future 
should be particularly strong in carriers,” 
he says. “With its superior speed, a 
carrier’s program is to keep out of range of 
the battleship’ and cruisers, and send air- 
planes out to bomb them.” 

Turning next to the sub- 











marine, the Admiral ob- 
served that it is no longer 
an experimental craft, a 
fragile and insecure shell. 
“Battleships and cruisers, 
with a steaming radius of 
6000 miles, are not to be 
compared to submarines, 
with four times that ra- 
dius,” he said. “It must 
be remembered, that nor- 
mally the submarine 
steams on the surface, go- 
ing below only when there 
are reasons for conceal- 
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(An efficient navy whose peace-time obligations involve police work in foreign 
i During the defense of foreigners in 
Nanking, on March 24, Rear Admiral Hough directed operations from the Jsabe/) 


waters must have units such as this. 


FLAGSHIP OF THE YANGTZE RIVER PATROL 


ment. Submarines of the 
big new type now build- 
ing can do about 100 miles 
under water, at seven or 
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eight knots; and they can 
remain under water as long 
as two days. Cruising on 
the surface, they use oil 
for power; under the sur- 
face, electricity from their 
storage batteries. 

“A submarine can lay 
mines anywhere, even 
across the widest ocean. 
If it be suggested that the 
chance of sinking ships 
with mines thus laid is 
rather remote, my reply is 
that at the height of the 
submarine campaign, the 














British admiralty was us- 
ing 600 vessels as mine 
sweepers to keep clear the 
approaches to harbors of 
the British Islands. Those approaches had 
to be swept every morning before vessels 
could enter and leave; and in keeping them 
swept 600 vessels were demobilized from 
other services for which they would have 
been enormously useful.”’ 


Our Naval Bases a ‘Continuous Scandal” 


Always as ready and as courageous in 
criticizing the policies of his own country 
as in combating the armaments of her 
enemies, Admiral Sims concluded his re- 
marks with some characteristic shots at tra- 
ditional naval policies in this country. He 
began by describing a visit he made many 
years ago to the French naval base at Toulon. 
From it the French naval forces operate in 
the Mediterranean, and it has been devel- 
oped into a model establishment of its kind. 

“‘At the time of my visit,” he said, ‘the 
Mediterranean fleet was engaged in maneu- 
vers to demonstrate the facilities at Toulon. 
The problem was to find how quickly the 
fleet could come in, recoal, reprovision, 
and leave again as a fleet. In order to do 
this in the shortest possible time, separate 
facilities had been provided in the utmost 
detail for each vessel. Each had its own 
mooring buoy, its own tug, its own coal, 
water and provision barges. I do not recall 
how long it took to reprovision and get 


THE DESTROYER TENDER “WHITNEY” AND HER CHARGES 
(There are five of these tenders in commission, each serving as a floating base 


for a squadron of nineteen destroyers) 


back to sea as a unit, but I can safely say 
that the time was less by many days than 
would be required at any one of our navy 
yards. Our fleet, if operating in the face 
of an enemy, would be obliged to separate 
and send detachments to various navy 
yards along the Atlantic Coast in order to 
reprovision in a reasonably short time. 
Such a separation in the face of an enemy 
might well prove fatal. 

“Tn contrast to such a perfect base as 
that at Toulon, we have thirteen or four- 
teen naval stations on our coasts, but no 
real navy base. A proper navy base must 
have first an adequate harbor, as far ad- 
vanced toward the enemy as possible. 
There must be plenty of water, and plenty 
of room. For the purposes of our Atlantic 
fleet, the harbor centering at Newport, 
Rhode Island, Narragansett Bay, is ideal. 
Instead of developing it, we have built 
political navy yards, at a dozen places, none 
of them in any way adequate. If they 
would sell the real estate of the navy yard 
at Boston, Portsmouth, New York, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, and the rest of the Atlantic 
seaboard, it would produce money enough 
to create here at Newport a real naval base 
such as we need. But politics stands in the 
way. The condition of our naval bases is a 
continuous scandal.” 
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THE OLD TROUBLE IN THE 
NEW BALKANS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. France 


ECENT months have been marked by 
the disturbingly rapid -expansion of 
bitterness and rivalry between France and 
Italy, and in the past few weeks this rivalry 
has culminated in one more Balkan crisis. 
Nominally centering about the Albanian 
question, this Franco-Italian trouble has 
actually disclosed itself alike in the Bes- 
sarabian guarantee of Italy given to Rumania 
and in the still more recent visit of Count 
Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime Minister, to 
Rome, during which a treaty of friendship 
between Italy and Hungary was signed 
and published. 

To grasp the immediate circumstances 
of the present Franco-Italian tension, in- 
dubitably the most serious problem in 
contemporary Europe, it is essential to go 
back for a moment over much recent 
history. Between France and Italy re‘a- 
tions have never been precisely friendly or 
intimate since the rise of the Savoy Mon- 
archy. It is true that in the actual libera- 
ation of Italy, Napoleon III played a 
decisive réle, and that French troops were 
responsible for the victories of Solferino 
and Magenta, which broke Austrian rule in 
the Peninsula. 

But Napoleon III lost interest in Italian 
liberation before the great task was accom- 
plished, and it was left for Prussia to give 
Italy the help which freed Venice, while not 
until French troops were withdrawn at the 
outset of the Franco-Prussian War was 
Rome at last taken by Italian troops and 
the unity of Italy achieved. Thus Italy 
was equally indebted to France and to 
Germany, but her failure to support the 
l'rench against the Prussians in 1870 was 
never forgiven by the former. 

The new Italy became almost inevitably 
a rival of France in the Mediterranean, and 
when France occupied Tunis in 1881 Italian 
resentment was so great that Italy presently 
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and Italy . 


joined Germany and Austria in what then 
became the Triple Alliance. While Franco- 
Italian relations improved in later years, it 
was not until 1905, when Great Britain 
definitely threw her Jot in with France and 
Russia, following the challenge of the new 
German fleet, that Italian association in 
the Anti-French combination began to 
weaken. 

During the Moroccan dispute after 1905, 
however, Italy and France, largely through 
British influence, reached an adjustment 
by which Italy accepted the French posses- 
sion of Morocco, and France agreed to the 
Italian acquisition of Tripoli. In taking 
this Turkish province by war in 1911 Italy 
actually broke with her partners of the 
Triple Alliance, for Turkey was an ally of 
Germany. But this Italian policy was 
inevitable, because Great Britain, con- 
trolling Suez, Malta and Gibraltar, actu- 
ally commanded all Italian outlets, and 
Italy could not afford to follow Germany 
into a war with Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, following the Balkan War 
of 1912-13, Italy for the last time stood 
with the Triple Alliance and in company 
with Austria forbade Serbian expansion to 
the coast and Greek advance into Epirus. 
Although both Italy and Austria were 
rivals in the Adriatic, both were equally 
opposed to the creation of a strong Slav 
State on the east shore of the Adriatic, and 
both were equally anxious to preserve 
Albania intact, that it might in turn be 
acquired as a whole. 

Thus, at the London conference in the 
winter of 1912-13 Albania was erected as a 
separate State, Serbia was denied access 
to the sea, and Greek hopes in Northern 
Epirus were demolished. Promptly there- 
after the World War broke and all the 
eastern European territorial problems were 
thrown into the melting-pot. Italy pres- 
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ently joined the anti-German alliance, but 
not until France, Russia and Great Britain 
had agreed to Italian possession of the 
Dalmatian coast, as well as Trieste and the 
Trentino and to an Italian protectorate over 
Albania. During the war, too, Italian 
armies occupied southern Albania, con- 
stituting the western flank of the Allied 
armies covering Salonica. 

At the Peace Conference Italian aspira- 
tions were flouted, largely through the 
influence of Woodrow Wilson. Dalmatia 
passed to the new Jugoslav State and with 
it went all the magnificent harbors of the 
Adriatic Coast, including Cattaro, which is 
one of the finest naval ports in the world. 
Italy did finally acquire Fiume, but not 
until there had been a long and bitter dis- 
pute and immediate danger of war with 
Jugoslavia. Thus, contrary to all Italian 
wishes, there rose on the east shore of the 
Adriatic a strong Slav State, destined in- 
evitably to be the economic and political 
rival of Italy. 

From the Paris Conference the itasians 
returned bitter and disappointed. They 
felt that they had been betrayed and 
abandoned by their allies who had _ profited 
by their aid in the war. They saw them- 
selves shortly replaced by the Greeks in 
Asia Minor, and all the larger dreams of 
Italian greatness raised by the war fell to 
dust and ashes. Presently it was even 
necessary to evacuate Albania, where 
Italian troops were confronted by a general 
uprising of the Albanians and the prospect 
of a long and costly colonial war if the 
country was to be held. 

It was the disappointment of Italy at the 
treatment received after the war which 
largely contributed to the success of Musso- 
lini. Italians felt that their country was 
actually a great power, but that it was 
steadily treated as a second-class nation. 
Mussolini taking power had an immediate 
mandate to restore Italian position in the 
world and to acquire for his country the 
recognition it had never as a modern power 
obtained abroad. 

Meantime, following the war, France 
acquired the dominant position on the 
Continent. Assured of the support of 
Poland and Belgium, she also promptly 
acquired controlling influence in the Little 
“ntente, made up of Czechoslovakia, 
Xumania and Jugoslavia. Thus she not 
mly stood at the head of a combination 
vhich possessed military supremacy in 


Europe, but she became the ally of Jugo- 
slavia, which was the rival of Italy in the 
Adriatic. 

The Italian position was thus unattrac- 
tive. French possession of Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco abolished the hope of re- 
peating the Roman achievement in North 
Africa. Jugoslavia and Greece barred the 
road of Venetian conquest. The rise of 
Kemal Pasha blocked all present hopes of 
establishing Italian rule at Smyrna or of 
occupying the Adalian sphere of interest 
which had been marked out for Italy in 
the war period. But while Italy lost in 
Anatolia, France was permitted to take 
Syria, and Britain acquired Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. British influence, too, re- 
mained supreme in Egypt. 

Mussolini from the outset undertook to 
break down French influence in the Balkans 
and to bring about the disintegration of 
the Little Entente. All the battle of the 
past four years has centered about this 
Italian purpose. French and Italian policies 
have struggled in all the capitals from 
Prague to Sofia. Nevertheless, at the 
outset Mussolini in the Treaty of Kapallo 
temporarily liquidated the Fiume dispute 
with Jugoslavia, and for a time the Serbo- 
Italian relations were peaceful. 

It was in Rumania that Mussolini 
achieved his greatest success. Little by 
little French influence was undermined. 
A treaty of friendship between Italy and 
Rumania was signed many months ago, and 
quite recently this treaty was extended to 
cover Bessarabia, which Rumania had 
taken from Russia. This Italian recogni- 
tion of Rumanian possession gave force 


to the Rumanian title, which had already 


been acknowledged by France and Britain 
and only waited the endorsement of the 
Italian Government. 

As long ago as last summer it was 
recognized that Italian diplomacy had 
destroyed the real unity of the Little 
Entente. The basis of this combination 
was an agreement to stand together against 
any attempt of the Hungarians to re- 
conquer the lands taken by the Czechs, 
the Serbs and the Rumanians. But Ru- 
mania was not assured of Czech or Serb aid 
against Russia and as the fear of Hungary 
diminished that of Russia mounted. 
Averescu, who had become Prime Minister 
and had studied in Italy, was very pro- 
Italian and his influence directed Rumanian 
orientation. 
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II. Albania 


So far Italian policy had been successful. 
French influence in the Balkans was. no 
longer unchallenged and in Bucharest— 
and in Budapest as well—Italian influence 
had the upper hand. Nevertheless the 
Italian situation remained difficult. For 
at bottom Italian policy must rest upon the 
foundation of an Albania which is, in fact, 
not only independent of Jugoslavia but 
dependent upon Italy. 

Actually Albania is for Italy what 
Belgium is for Great Britain. All the same 
considerations which for centuries have 
dictated the British defense of the Low 
Countries, now against France and now 
against Germany, operate here. The har- 
bors of Durazzo and Valona face an Italian 
coast destitute of natural ports. Valona 
in hostile hands would mean enemy posses- 
sion of the key of the Adriatic. 

But Albania is very far from being a 
country even in the Balkan sense. The 
inhabitants are divided by religion, sepa- 
rated into clans and tribes. They have 
successfully defended their local indepen- 
dence for many centuries, although they 
nominally accepted Turkish rule. The 
region itself is mountainous, lacking in 
roads in fact, the most perfect country 
in Europe for guerrilla fighting, and the 
Albanians are by tradition and _ choice 
guerrilla fighters. 

Italian policy being based upon the 
dominant influence in Albania, Mussolini 
some months ago made a treaty with the 
nominal ruler, Ahmed Zogu, which, while 


actually guaranteeing the independence of. 


Albania, established Italy as the protecting 
power. Thus, in reality, although not in 
terms, the Treaty of Tirana made Albania 
an Italian protectorate and Zogu a de- 
pendent of Italy. The fluid character of 
Albanian politics, too, is admirably illus- 
trated by the fact that Zogu had come to 
power as a friend of Jugoslavia, by over- 
throwing Noli Fairi, the Italophile master 
of Albania. 

Jugoslav resentment of this treaty was 
instant and far reaching. The Belgrade 
Cabinet resigned and protests were ad- 
dressed to Geneva. Then, presently, the 
world was filled with rumors of projected 
Jugoslav incursion into Albania and of 
Albanian risings against Zogu. Whatever 
the Albanians may lack of national sense 





in the ordinary sense, they are at least 
united against any foreign domination and 
for them the Treaty of Tirana easily seemed 
to be the betrayal of their country to Italy 
and by Zogu. 

In this situation the Jugoslavs had two 
possible lines of action. They might go to 
war. They might refrain from actual and 
open hostilities and permit or even en- 
courage the incursion of guerrilla bands 
across the open Serb-Albanian frontier. 
It is the latter course which the Italians 
presently charged Belgrade with adopting, 
and the world was presently notified by 
Rome that Serbia was actually planning 
and pressing the invasion of Albania by 
Comitaji bands. And at the same moment 
press warfare broke out between Italian 
and Jugoslav newspapers. 

The Italian problem, then and always, 
has been little appreciated in the United 
States. From Paris came the solemn 
allegation that Italy was planning to 
launch an army of occupation into Albania. 
But nothing was actually less desirable for 
Italy. If Italian troops were sent to 
Albania their arrival would be the signal 
for a general uprising of all the Albanian 
tribes against an invader. The very char- 
acter of the country and the fighting 
qualities of the inhabitants would thus 
compel Italy to send an army of at least 
150,000 men. Nes, 

But once such a campaign were opened 
all Italian energies would be at once con- 
centrated upon the operation. Italian hands 
would be tied, Italian resources would be 
strained. At the same time the Greeks 
and the Serbs, equally hostile to Italian 
possession of Albania, would munition and 
supply the Albanians and doubtless contrib- 
ute partisan fighters to their ranks. Italy 
would thus face a war even more difficult 
than that which exhausted the resources of 
Spain in the Riff and disagreeably recalling 
the Abyssinian adventure of dire memory. 

Moreover, even if Jugoslavia and Greece 
remained nominally neutral and_ the ‘war 
had only the character of a colonial struggle, 
it would be an effort without material 
reward, for Albania lacks any great natural 
resources and Italy is without the capital to 
develop the country after it had been 
captured. Nor is Italy in any financial 
condition to wage a long colonial war and 
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bear the continuing burden of a military 
occupation of a country which could only 
be controlled by formidable garrisons. 

In reality, if Italy could be forced to 
undertake an occupation of Albania, she 
would in fact be Balkanized. She would 
lose her freedom of action elsewhere in the 
world. Moreover, popular sentiment in 
the world generally and in the Balkans 
particularly would inevitably turn against 
Italy, for the struggle would seem like one 
more war of colonial imperialism. 

For the moment the larger evils and the 
immediate dangers were exercised. General 
/uropean pressure was exerted upon Bel- 
grade. More or less nominal agreement 
was reached that a commission should be 
appointed to travel the Jugoslav-Albanian 
frontiers and investigate the accuracy of 
Italian charges that Serbians were plotting 
and planning raids and even a regular 
military advance into Albania. Having for 
a moment threatened an actual Jugoslav- 
Italian collision, the affair died down. 

But it is essential to perceive that while 
the immediate danger may disappear, the 
consequences of the whole situation will be 
permanent. In fact, it must be recognized 
that Italy has now been brought face to 
face with the grave dangers incident to 
jurther anti-French policy. If Rome has 
scored visibly at Bucharest, all the profit 
of recent events at Belgrade has been 
harvested in Paris. 

To-day the Italian-Jugoslav entente has 
been ruptured. Italy and Jugoslavia have 
now come into collision as rivals not merely 
in Albania but all along the eastern Adriatic. 
And it is never to be forgotten that the 
Southern Slavs not only purpose to control 
Northern Albania but also regard Trieste, 
Gorizia and Fiume as their own Irredenta. 
Thus it henceforth lies always within French 
power to meet later Italian maneuvers in 
the southeast of Evrope by gentle hints 
made at Belgrade. 


In the larger sense Italy now finds herself 
caught between France, which she has 
challenged both in the Mediterranean and 
in the Balkans, and Jugoslavia, which has 
become a natural and enduring rival in the 
Adriatic. Thus, while Italy has been 
seeking to break down French ascendency 
in the Balkans, she has herself been forced 
to face the grave consequences of Franco- 
Serb association all the way from the 
hinterland of Trieste to Tirana. 

Since Italian policy constitutes a chal- 
lenge to France, since there has been an 
open effort of the Italians to replace the 
French everywhere from Vienna to Bucha- 
rest, itis hard to escape the conclusion that, 
sooner or later, the French counter-offensive 
will begin to develop. Prince Biilow once 
spoke of Morocco as a bell Germany could 
always strike to call France to attention. 
In exactly the same sense Albania has be- 
come a bell always available to the French 
hand, whenever Italian activities in the 
Balkans or in North Africa become dis- 
turbing. 

But the gravest phase of this whole 
situation lies in the fact that the rivalries 
of two great powers are once more prevent- 
ing the arrival of any real adjustment of 
Balkan conditions. The old battle between 
Austria and Russia, south of the Danube, 
which led directly to the World War is 
being renewed by other nations. 

The hope of real peace in the Balkans lies 
in the exclusion of the rivalries of the great 
powers and the establishment of some sort 
of Locarno adjustment between the rival 
peoples. But if the Rumanians are to 
adopt Italian leadership and the Jugoslavs 
to follow French, if the boundaries of 
Serbia and Albania are to see a repetition 
of the comitaji fighting which devasted 
Macedonia for a half-century, and kept all 
Europe in an uproar, then the outlook for 
permanent adjustment is poor in the 
extreme. 


III. The New Balkan Mess 


In the existing situation, too, it becomes 
necessary to appreciate the conditions in 
the new Balkans. Two States, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, came out of the World War 
having suffered great territorial losses. 
Bulgaria had to cede her portion of western 


Thrace and thus surrender all access to the 


‘Egean and to resign again the lands lost 





to Rumania and Greece during the Second 
Balkan War and reconquered in the earlier 
stages of the World War. Hungary was 
forced to surrender nearly two-thirds of her 
area and population to the Czechs, the 
Serbs and the Rumanians. 

The terms of the post-war settlements 
were never accepted by the Bulgarian or 
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Magyar peoples, save under duress. Both 
hope and mean to recover what they have 
lost. Thus it would be exceedingly easy 
for the Italians to stir the Magyars against 
the Jugoslavs, who have taken and _ held 
not merely Croatia, which most Magyars 
recognize as Slav, but a large and rich 
section of the Hungarian plain on the left 
bank of the Danube in the Batchka and the 
Banat. 

When Mussolini invited Bethlen to come 
to Rome, it is manifest that this visit could 
only have one meaning in Belgrade. It 
must be seen as an answer to the Jugoslav 
menace in Albania. It must be identified 
as the attempt to create a danger to the 
Jugoslavs in their rear. Thus if a war 
between Jugoslavia and Italy should actu- 
ally arrive, the Italian situation would be 
enormously improved by a declaration of 
war upon Jugoslavia by the Hungarians. 
Belgrade would then be threatened im- 
mediately and directly. 

On the other hand, one must see that the 
appearance of combination between Italy 
and Hungary will create apprehensions both 
in Prague and in Bucharest. In the Czech 
capital French influence is unshaken, and it 
is very far from unlikely that Bethlen, 
returning from Rome, may find that his 
visit has raised for him grave dangers on 
the Czechs’ side, dangers from which Italy 
cannot protect him, for Bohemia still has 
no seacoast and the road to Budapest runs 
through Jugoslavia. 

In Bucharest, too, despite present Italian 
supremacy, Hungary remains the great 
enemy. To Rumania fell the best of 
Hungarian lands. Bethlen himself is a 
native of Transylvania. Every Rumanian 
knows that sooner or later the Magyars 
mean to recover their lost provinces. ‘Thus 
intimacy between Rome and Budapest, 
tending to strengthen the Hungarian situ- 
ation can in the end hardly fail to bring 
about a cooling of the Italian-Rumanian 
friendship. As a consequence, too, the 
Bethlen-Mussolini treaty of Friendship 
may well precipitate new explosions of 
racial and national antagonism. 

It is the same situation in Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarians hate the Serbs, to whom 
they have been forced to resign most of 
Macedonia. They would be glad to take 
advantage of any Jugoslav disaster to 
recover what they have lost. They would 
also be equally happy to find an opportunity 
to take back Kavala and acquire Salonica 
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from the Greeks. But both Rumania and 
Greece, having taken Bulgar lands, are 
conscious of their own danger and unlikely 
to look with approval on any Italian 
operation which might strengthen Bulgaria 
for an eventual attack upon themselves, 

By contrast, Rumania and Hungary, 
while divided by all the territorial disputes 
created by the peace settlements, are united 
by one common danger. Actually they 
separate the great mass of the Slavs of 
Russia from the Southern Slavs. And on 
the flank of the Magyars is the compact 
mass of Czechs and Slovaks who are also 
Slavonic. Always both in the Rumanian 
and the Hungarian mind is the haunting 
fear of the eventual recrudescence of Pan- 
Slavism, the fear that when Russia does 
eventually “come back” she will resume 
her position as the protector of the Southern 
Slavs and they will become the advance 
guards of the great Slav bulk. 

Italy has exactly the same fear, for if 
Pan-Slavism were revitalized she would 
actually have to face on her side of the 
Atlantic the western extension of Slav 
power. For Italy it would be at once a 
great achievement and a supreme insurance 
if she could find some way of consolidating 
the Magyars and the Rumanians. Thus 
would be created a strong State of some 
25,000,000 interposing between the Russians 
and the Serbs. 

In the present state of feeling between 
the Rumanians and the Hungarians such 
an adjustment seems impossible. Yet it is 
fair to note that in the past winter there 
have been many more or less well-defined 
rumors coming from various parts of Europe 
that an actual union of the Hungarians and 
Rumanians in a new dual monarchy under 
a single sovereign was under consideration. 
Moreover, the Italian action in recognizing 
Rumanian sovereignty in Bessarabia is 
obviously a final step on the part of Italy 
to abandon any thought of Russian asso- 
ciation. 

Beyond all else one must, therefore, see 
that the Balkan situation is fluid. It 
remains what it has been for a century at 
least, the field of diplomatic and political 
maneuver. While the future of Russia 
remains a riddle, no one can foretell what is 
to arrive. Meantime the Little Entente, 
which was the alliance of two Slav States 
and one Latin, under the direction of the 
larger Latin State of France, has more or 
less broken down. While Jugoslavia has 
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tended to a closer French orientation and 
Czechoslovakia remains pro-French, Ru- 
mania had turned to Italy. And Italian 
effort, disclosed by the Bethlen visit, seems 
concentrated upon the attempt to find some 
method of reconciling the Rumanian and 
Magyar quarrel and constructing a combi- 
nation which shall be both anti-Slav and 
anti-French, or perhaps more exactly pro- 
Italian. 

Moreover the fact is not without signifi- 
cance that French policy is tending to be- 
come dominated more and more by the idea 


of a Slavic orientation. Three Slavic States, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
are now close allies of France. They are 
the bases of French political influence in 
Europe and the foundation of French 
military policy. But precisely as Rumania 
and Hungary are separated by age-long 
quarrels accentuated by recent territorial 
changes, Poland and Russia are divided 
both in Czechoslovakia and in Jugoslavia, 
there remains a strong Russian sympathy, 
perhaps a belief that Russia will one day 
be their protector. 


IV. The German Angle 


The positions of France and Itary are 
therefore fairly clear. They are rivals in 
the Mediterranean and in the Balkans. 
They have been conducting and seem 
destined to continue to carry on a struggle, 
which, as the Albanian episode discloses, 
can have grave consequences. But there 
remains the German angle. On the surface 
nothing would seem more likely than that 
Germany would seize upon this quarrel 
between her ancient enemies to advance 
her own interests. In fact one might 
theoretically reason that Germany would 
hasten to stand with Italy against France. 

On the whole, however, Germany has so 
far refrained from any real gesture. If the 
Germans still nourish grudges against the 
French, it is nevertheless true that they 
even more bitterly resent what they con- 
sider to have been the Italian desertion of 
1914. Moreover, Italian annexation of a 
numerically insignificant German popu- 
lation in the Upper Adige and the methods 
employed to Latinize this minority have 
been deeply resented in Berlin and have 
provoked bitter recriminations. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
there is to-day more German sentiment for 
an understanding with France than with 
Italy. On the other hand Germany desires 
certain things which France opposes. Above 
all the first German desire is to recover 
Danzig, the Corridor and Upper Silesia. 
Since these are Polish and Poland an ally 
of France, French influence bars the way, 
while Italian support might easily be had. 
In the past both France and Italy have 
opposed the union of Austria with Germany, 
but to-day Italian opposition is far less 
pronounced and might under certain cir- 
cumstances be removed. 





For the moment, however, German hands 
are tied. If Germany desires to recover 
her lost provinces in the East, she faces the 
immediate task of obtaining the evacuation 
of her occupied provinces in the West. 
While French armies remain in the Rhine- 
land, Germany is not an _ independent 
country and she cannot risk policies which 
might bring her into collision with France 
and thus postpone the withdrawal of French 
troops. 

Again, if French policy prevents German 
recovery of her eastern provinces and the 
immediate union with Austria, Italian 
policy, which seeks to create a Latin- 
Hungarian bloc in the Danubian area, is 
not less inimical to German purposes which 
are eventual if not immediate. 

And, in reality, all German policy is now 
purely opportunistic. From the German 


‘point of view the future remain totally 


obscure. While Russia is outside the circle 
of European affairs, all combinations are 
temporary. And while Germany finds 
herself forced at the moment to make terms 
with her western conquerors, she has not 
the smallest intention of adopting a policy 
which might permanently separate her 
from Russia. Although Germany is prob- 
ably willing to accept the western territorial 
settlement, and thus the Locarno Pacts as 
permanent, and has no present desire for a 
new war with France, she seems determined 
to avoid any decisions which may stand in 
the way of an ultimate Russian alliance. 
The lines of German policy are still 
problematical. To regain her territories 
lost to Poland, to unite with Austria, these 
are obvious purposes. If both these aims 
should be realized, both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia would be isolated from the rest of 
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Europe and economically dependent upon 
Germany. Union with Austria would bring 
her to the Hungarian frontier and thus make 
her a powerful factor in the whole Balkan 
problem. 

And in the larger sense, as the recent 
events all indicate, the policy of most 
European countries is now purely oppor- 
tunistic. The future remains totally obscure. 
On the one hand there is unmistakably a 
spirit abroad in most countries, notably in 
Britain, Germany and France, which makes 
for peaceful and more or less permanent 
adjustments of the Locarno character. On 
the other, the secular rivalries and the 
conflicting ambitions combine to dictate 
moves which have all the old-fashioned 
pre-war character and may have similarly 
evil consequences. 

In the years before the World War Europe 
had crystallized into two great sets of 
alliances. To-day all alliances have been 
destroyed and no one can forecast how—if 
at all—the new combinations will presently 
develop. Despite the newspaper impor- 
tance assigned to such crises as those in 
Albania and in Rumania, nothing is less 
likely than that they could or can lead to 
immediate war between the interested 
great power. France, Italy and Germany 
are equally incapable for financial or 
military reasons, or both, of going to war. 

On the other hand, while war is unlikely, 
it is not only possible but at moments seems 
probable that Europe may presently be 
divided again by rival combinations. For- 
eign offices are playing for position and all 
sorts of experimental and trial political 
marriages are being sketched. Yet they 
are at the moment of relatively limited 
importance because two great powers, 
Russia and Germany, are still unable to 
follow courses which each might adopt under 
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other circumstances. Russia remains the 
prey of the Bolshevists, who are seeking to 
promote world revolution and not Russian 
national power. Germany is hampered by 
the presence of armies of occupation. 

It is entirely possible that one day there 
may develop a Franco-Slav combination 
to be balanced by a German-Italian. Such 
a combination would recall the old union of 
Central Europe against the eastern and 
western countries. But it is at least 
equally possible that in the long run what 
was begun at Locarno may end in the 
development of a real Franco-German 
Entente. Certainly the Polish problem 
to-day blocks the way alike to Franco- 
German reconciliation and Franco-Russian 
renewal of the ancient dual alliance. 

But the point which I am anxious to make 
here, because it is vital to any understanding 
of contemporary Europe, is that we are 
watching the experimental stage. Europe 
is recovering from the war. Some nations 
are seeking adjustments and _ alliances 
which will insure possesssion of what they 
hold. Others are looking about to discover 
means to regain what they have lost or to 
acquire what they regard as the essentials 
of national security or greatness. 

Mussolini himself is the most active of 
the various European statesmen; Strese- 
mann is perhaps his only rival in that 
respect. But at the bottom of the political 
conceptions of both is the spirit of oppor- 
tunism. Mussolini’s treaties, like Strese- 
mann’s, do not represent permanent policies. 
They are things done at the moment, 
largely for the contemporary conditions. 
And while accidents may occur and pre- 
cipitate conflict, both are equally anxious 
to avoid hostilities, while acquiring for 
their countries and themselves necessary 
prestige by incidental diplomatic victories. 


V. Britain 


In all this European situation the British 
policy is on the whole the most consistent. 
But in recent weeks we have seen the press 
of the Continent solemnly proclaiming that 
Britain, driven by Soviet activity in Asia, 
has been undertaking to create an anti- 
Russian combination in Europe. Poland 
and Rumania, as well as the Baltic States, 
have been described as the field for the 
new British activity. One must note, too, 
however, that London has denied what 


Europe has believed and Moscow has fre- 
quently alleged. 

For Great Britain Russia has become 
once more the menace which it constituted 
before the Crimean War, during all the 
diplomatic struggles which led up to the 
Congress of Berlin and finally in the period 
which finds full expression in the poems and 
prose of Kipling. To-day it is Soviet 
inspiration which is driving Chinese Na- 
tionalism to the attack on Britain in China 
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and may to-morrow provoke some similar 
disaster in India. 

Yet nothing is more striking than the 
fact that in the face of an open Bolshevist 
assault in Asia, in the presence of deliberate 
Russian effort to promote political and 
economic anarchy even within the British 
Isles, the British Government has so far 
been unable to find any real way of defend- 
ing itself or retaliating. Nor is it less clear 
that, under the circumstances, any anti- 
Russia course would have to be European 
rather than Asiatic, because in Asia, 
Russia is not to be reached. 

Thus, recently, all Europe has looked to 
Europe to see British policy reveal itself. 
And in two directions there have been 
signs which, however unimportant and 
without significance in British eyes, have 
aroused much Continental comment. And 
these signs are precisely the Bessarabian 
treaty made by Italy, after Winston 
Churchill’s visit to Rome, and the un- 
mistakable modification of British official 
and even public opinion about Poland. 

As to the Bessarabian detail, it is clear 
that Moscow has bitterly resented an Italian 
action which vitalizes the Rumanian title 
to Bessarabia, a province taken from 
Russia after the war. While the Russians 
accepted the loss of territory incident to 
the Treaty of Riga, they never relinquished 
their claim to Bessarabia. They have 
used it as a political weapon and until Italy 
ratified the document by which the great 
allied powers sanctioned this acquisition, 
the Rumanian title was technically faulty. 

Moreover, from the days of the Paris 
Conference onward, British policy has 
looked upon eastern territorial adjustments 
as more or less temporary. Lloyd George 
bitterly opposed the Polish annexations 
following the Russo-Polish War of 1920. 
Much British opinion denounced Rumanian 
acquisition of Bessarabia. Thus there was 
the general European view that British 
policy would sooner or later support a 
program of revision of all of the territorial 
decisions made at Paris and affecting the 
east and south of Europe. 

Here has been a very distinct basis of 
disagreement between the French and the 
British. The French believe in the integral 
application of the Peace Treaties. They 
are opposed to all modifications, and 
particularly hostile to any Polish changes. 

By contrast British policy and opinion 
have been on the whole unsympathetic 
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with the Poles and, in the matter of the 
Corridor, Vilna and even Danzig, critical 
in the extreme. 

It is patent, however, that British support 
of the view that the eastern settlements, 
those affecting Rumania, Poland and the 
Baltic States primarily, are transitory, that 
Russian claims here must eventually be 
met, has served as the basis of a perpetual 
menace to the border States themselves and 
an encouragement to Russian activity and 
intrigue. 

But if Russia is now committed to 
offensive operations against Britain in 
Asia, nothing could be more natural than 
that British policy should seek to exercise 
counter-pressure by giving British support 
to the European countries bordering Russia 
from the Baltic to the Black Seas. And 
precisely this is what the Russians charge 
and many European observers believe 
Britain is doing. 

At all events this thing is clear: British 
interest and British investment in Poland 
are increasing. Less and less does one meet 
with the expression in the British press of 
anti-Polish opinions. Moreover, in view 
of the Russian situation, there is less and 
less British support for any policy of 
revision of the eastern treaties. Revision 
which must be advantageous to the Russians 
primarily. 

While Poland was the ally of France and 
France and Britain were opponents in all 
German questions, British hostility to the 
Polish State was natural and inevitable. 
But France and Britain have adjusted all 
their real quarrels. And little by little, as 
a consequence, British opinion is coming 
around to the support of the idea of the 
strengthening of all the European States 
bordering Soviet Russia. This change, 
too, must contribute not a little to insuring 
the survival of French territorial decisions, 

Yet always the repercussions are com- 
plicated. If British policy tends to become 
more friendly to Poland for Russian reasons, 
Berlin must with corresponding energy 
resent any British action which tends to 
abolish German hope of recovering her 
eastern provinces and cities. If Britain, 
faced with the Russian dangers in China 
and India, sees new reasons for favoring a 
strong Poland and a strong Rumania, the 
result must be British opposition to all that 
might weaken Poland along the Vistula or 
Rumania on the Theiss, quite as much as 
in Volhynia or Polesia. 
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Thus, if it were conceivable, as has been 
charged, that Britain is engaged in creating 
a combination of the border States against 
Russia, these States backed by Italy and by 
France as well as by Britain herself, such a 
policy would almost inevitably stimulate 
the German Nationalistic demand for a 
Russo-German understanding. 

Here, after all, is a striking example of the 
complexities of the contemporary European 
situation. Faced with a Jugoslav quarrel 
in Albania, Italy seeks an understanding 
with Hungary, the natural foe of Jugo- 
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slavia. But at the same moment for other 
reasons Italy seeks a Rumanian under- 
standing and Rumania and Hungary are 
bitter enemies with enduring reasons for 
hostility. In the same way Britain, faced 
by the Soviet menace, encourages Poland, 
but at the same time all British policy has 
been directed toward reconciling France 
and Germany. Yet in encouraging Poland 
the British actually give help to the basic 
French purpose, which is to block German 
effort to recover the Corridor, Danzig and 
Upper Silesia. 


A NOTE BY MR. SIMONDS ON CHINA 


[In addition to his contribution on the Balkans, Mr. Simonds, at the Editor’s request, presents the 
following observations on foreign intervention in China.] 


URING the past month the Chinese 

civil war has proceeded with increased 
violence. Shanghai has fallen to the 
Cantonese and, although as I write these 
lines the Northern armies seem to have 
won a passing success, there is nothing to 
suggest that the force of the Southern 
thrust has been definitively broken. Much 
less is there the smallest hint that the end 
of the upheaval is in sight. 

During all the present month there have 
been unmistakable evidences of a desire on 
the part of the British Government to 
establish a common policy among all of 
the western powers and above all else to 
persuade the United States to join in a 
demand upon the Cantonese for satisfac- 
tion for past outrages, together with some 
threat of sanction in case of refusal. 

That the British should desire American 
coéperation is easily to be understood. 
That the Americans, as well as the British 
who live in the treaty ports and above all 
at Shanghai, should see in joint operations 
and in fact in a military and naval program 
the simple and the single solution for the 
present anarchy and the sole means of pre- 
venting general ruin, is natural and human. 

Nevertheless the American Government 
has so far adhered to a policy which seems 
to me wise and rational. Moreover, it is 
essential to see that the positions of Great 
Britain and of the United States in the Far 
“ast are fundamentally different. Under- 
neath all else the British concern is political, 
the American purely and simply economic. 

Seated at Hong Kong, Britain is a 


Chinese power, it has established itself on’ 


former Chinese territory. It has not in 
China as in India expanded its original 
coastal bases to great inland protectorates. 
But it has been for almost a century a 
great political power in the Far East, and 
Hong Kong, like Singapore, has been the 
basis of this political power. It has repre- 
sented western aggression to the Chinese 
mind, rightly or wrongly. It has been the 


symbol of the western invasion which the 
Chinese have increasingly resented. 
To-day two forces are operating in China 
which serve to make the present upheaval 
different to a degree from other uprisings 
that have been a familiar detail in Chinese 
history for almost innumerable centuries. 


These two forces represent, first, the 
activities of the Young Chinese, who have 
been trained largely in American schools 
and colleges, but in a lesser degree in 
European; secondly, the agents of the 
Russian Soviet, who have found in Chinese 
unrest a fruitful field for their propaganda. 

At the bottom of the activities of the 
Young Chinese, is the determination to 
expel the West from all political power in 
Chinese territory and to repeat in China 
the blessings of western democratic rule. 
The Soviet purpose is different. While 
the Bolshevists would naturally welcome 
any chance to establish their ideas in 
China, their main purpose is to exploit 
Chinese conditions to the disadvantage of 
all western and capitalistic states. And 
Great Britain, beyond all other countries, 
is the target of Russian effort. 

That the mass of the Chinese millions 
are much moved by the influence of either 
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the Young Chinese or the Soviet agents 
may well be doubted. The actual up- 
heaval would seem to be destined to follow 
the course of past disturbances, such as 
those of the ’seventies and the Boxer 
period. The single question is whether the 
two new elements, the Soviets and the 
Young Chinese, will give it another and 
hitherto unparalleled character. But at the 
least it is far too soon to catalogue the 
Chinese affair as a repetition of the Ameri- 
can or the Russian Revolution. It remains 
Chinese, whatever it may possibly become 
in the future. 

But for Great Britain this Chinese Revo- 
lution has already had two evil conse- 
quences. It has involved an enormous 
loss of property and of trade. And it is 
well to recall that in the present economic 
condition of Britain, loss of markets is a 
grave circumstance. Not less evil has been 
the shock to British prestige. All white 
races have suffered, but for Britain alone 
the problem is vital. 

If the situation continues as it has devel- 
oped in China the danger to the British of 
a similar upheaval in India must be mani- 
fest. At the basis of British power in all 
native lands is the principle of prestige. 
But if the British, like all white peoples, are 
now to be hustled out of China, or at best 
cooped up in one or two treaty ports, then 
what is left of the old conception of prestige? 

It is a perfectly natural and human thing, 
therefore, for the British Government and 
the British people to desire that some action 
be taken by the western countries and espe- 
cially by the United States which may dis- 
close western strength and determination. 
But in the nature of things, although their 
interests are paramount, the British cannot 
act alone. At home popular sentiment 
would not sustain what would be in fact 
a Chinese war waged single-handed and 
involving great effort and large costs. Thus 
American association would at the same 
time add strength in the Far East and 
remove obstacles in the British Isles. 

But the United States is obviously not 
concerned with any political questions. It 
has no political position to maintain in 
China or in Asia. It is bound to protect its 
nationals; it is certain to insist upon ulti- 
mate compensation for damage done. But 
it is not ready to undertake a war or even 
a great demonstration for the purpose of 
sustaining the cause of the white race in 
China or in Asia. Naturally it is ready to 


~ associate itself with all other countties in 


protecting human lives, but only to the 
extent of covering the retreat of those whom 
it has warned to migrate. 

However uninspiring the program, it is 
nevertheless left to us only to retire our 
nationals and wait until the present storm 
blows over or burns out. Obviously this 
process may take years. Chinese upheavals 
in the past have lasted generations and one 
period of disorder covered four centuries. 
But the alternative must be the use of force 
in large measure. It may well be that armies 
once dispatched to China would not have to 
fight and that relatively small sums would 
buy large Chinese forces, but all this would 
involve the risks of extensive intermixture 
in Chinese affairs politically. 

We are certainly largely and increasingly 
interested in the Chinese markets. We 
have, too, a considerable investment made 
by our citizens. But neither the one nor the 
other circumstance warrants any under- 
taking of political activities. If the Chinese 
affair is visibly one of the gravest perils 
which the British Empire has had to face in 
recent years, not so much because of the 
Chinese phase as because of Indian, itis 
something totally different for the United 
States. No one can fail to sympathize with 
the British plight, but there remains the 
problem of whether American interest or 
American policy warrant what would amount 
to an Anglo-American alliance to reéstablish 
white prestige in China and in Asia. At 
bottom the British are seeking to save India 
as well as their Chinese stake. At most we 
have only markets, some investments, and 
American lives. The last must be saved, 
but protection of nationals need not involve 
the larger responsibilities. 

Few well-informed observers believe tnat 
there is much chance that the Bolshevists 
will obtain any great and lasting hold in 
China. Their purpose is, as has been said, 
to strike Britain in China. And this they 
have done. Their propaganda in China has 
been marvelous, their campaign both well 
conducted and largely financed. But they 
are just as likely to transfer their campaign 
to India next year as to linger in China. If, 
however, the effect of their operations in 
China were to provoke a great military effort 
by the western nations or by Britain and 
America, they would have scored the great- 
est conceivable triumph and would also have 
perhaps laid the basis for permanent activity 
in China. 








































THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


I. Fifteen Years of Revolution 


HEN we seek to comprehend that 

part of the earth’s surface called 
“China,” in order to understand its present 
problems, we must vision a geographical 
and political unit larger than any other in 
the world save one, and a people twice as 
numerous as any other. Russia alone is 
larger and India is next most populous. 

But the vast outlying regions of Mon- 
golia, Turkestan, and Tibet, comprising 
two-thirds the area of China, are sparsely 
populated, inaccessible, and may be ignored 
in this discussion. 

What remains is China proper, divided 
into eighteen provinces, most of which 
are involved in the present conflict. They 
comprise an area half the size of the United 
States and a people three times as numerous. 

This oldest nation in the world, which 
local history and tradition trace back five 
thousand years, shook off its imperial 
cloak in r911 and took on the garments of 
republicanism; and he who seeks to under- 
stand China’s chaos, or China’s progress, 
need go no farther back. 

The great Empress Dowager had been 
dead three years and a Regent was ruling 
for the boy Emperor. In the last years of 
the aged Empress a growing spirit of 
dissatisfaction among enlightened and edu- 
cated Chinese had resulted in the promise 
of a representative form of government; a 
national assembly, indeed, had met. But 
three years more were to elapse between 
the meeting of the national assembly and 
the promised national parliament, and the 
anti-monarchists chose not to wait. 

A rebellion in Szechuen spread rapidly 
until fourteen of the eighteen provinces 
had declared against the monarchy. A 
reformer-physician, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, was 
elected Provisional President by a council 
of provincial delegates at Nanking, in 
December, 1911. 

The withdrawal of Dr. Sun in favor of the 
famous Yuan-Shih-kai was followed by 
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Yuan’s effort to restore the monarchy with 
himself as Emperor. First he had himself 
elected constitutional President of the 
Republic, in 1913, for a term of five years. 
Then he had the length of the presidential 
term doubled and his powers vastly in- 
creased. Finally, he had the question of 
monarchy referred to a hand-picked group 
of provincial delegates, who decided for 
Emperor Yuan. 

But China was once more aroused. A 
second rebellion broke out, late in 1915, and 
within six months Yuan had been com- 
pletely repudiated, a new provisional govern- 
ment had been established at Canton, and 
Yuan himself had died. 

At Peking in the following eight years 
there were six Presidents, not one of whom 
served a full term. At Canton the authority 
of Peking was renounced, and a provisional 
government was organized in September, 
1917, under the leadership of Sun Yat-sen. 

The Great War brought a period of 
comparative peace to China. Both sides 
made a formal declaration against Ger- 
many, though there was no thought of 
active participation; and at the peace 
conference the Chinese delegates rejected 
the rewards offered, as insufficient, and 
refused to sign the treaty. There ensued a 
period of violent civil strife in China which 
has not abated for a single moment. 

Until the last year this had not been a 
struggle of the new order against the old, 
of progressive against conservative, of re- 
publican against monarchist. It had been 
a contest of one militarist against another, 
for no reason except the age-old desire for 
domination, and it had witnessed a most 
extraordinary series of alliances and quarrels 
among provincial “war lords.”’ 

In 1920, for example, three great military 
leaders of northern China were in alliance— 
Wu Pei-fu, Tsao Kun, and Chang Tso-lin. 
Together they deposed a President and 
controlled Peking. Two years later, Wu 
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and Chang were at war again, but 
this time against each other; Chang 
was defeated and retired to 
Manchuria, his native stronghold. 
Again two years pass; Wu is 
abandoned by one of his chief sub- 
ordinates, and he, too, flees Peking. 
Two years more, and Chang renews 
his alliance with Wu. 

The same charge of light-hearted 
allegiance may be made against 
other military leaders not so promi- 
nent. They often change their 
colors overnight, especially the 
night before a battle. 

For some years following the war 
the southern revolutionary move- 
ment remained dormant; at times 
Sun Yat-sen did not control even 
the region around Canton. But 
he was constantly preaching his 
doctrines of nationalism and 














strengthening his position as leader tHE LATE SUN YAT-SEN, WHOSE IDEALS STILL SWAY 


of Young China. He died in 
March, 1925, but he left a will, a 


widow, and a record. The will asks his ~ 


followers to “‘carry on.” His widow travels 
constantly with the army, a living reminder 
of the leader who has passed on. His 
record is clean and clear; he was not merely 
the foremost leader of the people, he was 
the only leader. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Sun Yat-sen dead is more potent a 
factor in China to-day than he could have 
been had he lived. 

After fourteen years of spasmodic, partial 
success, the Nationalist movement came to 
renewed life when a native mob in Shanghai 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA 


was fired upon by British-officered police 
on May 30, 1925, and when fifty Chinese 
were killed in Canton on June 23, following, 
by British and French troops. Southern 
China was inflamed, and anti-foreignism 
became the issue. Under General Chiang 
Kai-shek a new campaign was undertaken 
last year against the government which 
permitted such things to happen. Without 
a single real battle the march of the 
Nationalist army northward toward Peking 
proceeded unchecked, until Shanghai and 
Nanking were occupied late in March. 


II. Is It Really Bolshevism P 


When the monarchy was overthrown in 
China in 1911, a political party, known as 
the Kuomintang, at once came into promi- 
nence. It was born then, though it traces 
its existence back some years to a secret 
political organization. Kuo means nation, 
min means people, tang (or tong) means 
association or society; and the whole may 
be translated as the National People’s 
Party. Its domestic policies are mild 
enough to be accepted by any American, 
though they seem to the Chinese to be 
Utopia itself. Its foreign policies are few 
but positive: All treaties not based on the 
principle of equality are to be abrogated. 
No foreign loan shall be repudiated unless 





detrimental to political and economic 
rights, or contracted by an irresponsible 
government for improper purposes. 

Besides the formal platform of the party, 
even more respected and more frequently 
quoted are the “Three Principles of the 
People,” which Sun Yat-sen reduced to 
writing. His principles—Nationalism, De- 
mocracy, Socialism—are explained in great 
detail, laying out an improved form of 
democratic government. Political agres- 
sion and economic oppression by foreigners 
were alike exposed and condemned. 

When Dr. Sun Yat-sen was fighting the 
old order in China and pleading for sym- 
pathetic support abroad, he met the most 
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favorable response from Russia. The whole 
world accuses the Soviet Government of 
scheming to spread the doctrines of com- 
munism, and Moscow surely turned a 
responsive ear toward Sun. In fact, it 
adopted him, body and soul. Had Dr. 
Sun lived he might have kept Bolshevism 
out of the Kuomintang, for as late as 
January, 1923, he issued a signed statement 
that ‘the Communistic order or even the 
Soviet system cannot actually be introduced 
in China because there do not exist here the 
conditions for the successful establishment 
of either Sovietism or Communism.” 

At that time, Joffe, a masterful Russian 
diplomat, was envoy to China; and he 
played the Soviet game well. Not long 
afterward came the astute Michael Borodin, 
who for four years has been Russian adviser 
to the Kuomintang. How far his sugges- 


tions prevailed may be judged by the fact 
that from August, 1925, to April, 1927, the 
radical element in the party had been in 
control and Soviet methods were quite 
plainly, and increasingly, in vogue. 
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From the New York Sun 

THE MOST POPULOUS AND DEVELOPED POR- 
TION OF CHINA 

(The Nationalist army left Canton last June, and last 


month was in Shanghai and Nanking—more than half 
way to the northern capital. There it halted for a time) 
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Even the great military leader of the 
Nationalist movement, Chiang Kai-shek, 
took orders from a committee at political 
headquarters. Last month, after the cap- 
ture of Shanghai, he received a letter from 
the Central Political Council of the Central 
Executive Committee of Kuomintang, not 
of praise and commendation, but intimating 
that it was not his job to talk policies, and 
directing him to press on after the retreating 
northern armies. Chiang is different from 
Trotsky, however; he refused to be sup- 
pressed. On April 15 he turned the tables 
and ordered the arrest of the Russian 
Borodin and the whole radical group. 

The working classes in China have been 
organized, as in Russia, until there are 
455 labor unions in the city of Canton alone. 
Just as the Russians worship the dead 
Lenin, so the Chinese worship the memory 
of Dr. Sun. The pictures of both, and of 
Karl Marx as well, adorn the walls of 
Kuomintang headquarters. 

The crowning achievement of Bolshevist 
diplomacy is the founding of Sun Yat-sen 
University—at Moscow. Several hundred 
young Chinese, the future leaders of their 
country, are here being educated under the 
direction of Karl Radek and amid the ultra- 
Bolshevist environment of the Soviet capital. 
That they are selected with care may be 
taken for granted. The institution is now 
completing its second year. 

Nothing seems more certain than that 
the Bolshevist leaders of Russia, looking 
around for more worlds to conquer, chuckled 
with great glee when they heard the 
Nationalist chiefs knocking at the door in 
Moscow, in 1922. The mouse was walking 
right into the trap. And Michael Borodin 
may well be considered the world’s greatest 
salesman by his achievements of the past 
four years in seJing Bolshevism to the 
Chinese people. 

Those who feared the consequences of 4 
spread of Soviet ideas westward in Europe 
and rested more easily when they faile:| 
thus to spread, should ponder over the 
possibilities of the present situation. Here 
are the adjoining countries of Russia and 
China, comprising 22 per cent. of the earth’s 
surface and 30 per cent. of its people, all 
in danger of coming under the control of a 
handful of radicals. Success for them in 
China means merely that India would be 
next to receive attention. The population 
of Russia, China, and India equals that 
of all the rest of the world combined. 
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GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, WITH HIS RUSSIAN ADVISERS, BEFORE THE QUARREL LAST MONTH 


(Left to right are: Michael Borodin, Russian adviser to the Kuomintang; Kuo Ming-yu, head of Kuomintang propa- 
ganda; Mrs. Borodin; Mrs. Liao Chung-kai; Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek; General Gallent, Russian military adviser; 
Chiang Kai-shek [smiling], and his young son) 


III. The Anti-Foreign Phase 


in a Japanese-owned textile establishment. 


A political crusade to be successful should 
have a war-cry. ‘Down with the Man- 
chus” served the purpose of the Nationalist 
movement in China until the Manchus 
had been downed. Then the cause lagged, 
almost disappeared, and as recently as 1922 
the southern leader did not control his own 
province. A new slogan was needed. 

During the Great War, China was humil- 
iated by an ultimatum from Japan, known 
as the Twenty-one Demands, presented in 
January, 1915. The other powers were 
occupied elsewhere, and China was obliged 
to grant most of the demands. 

Then came peace and the Versailles 
Conference, and Chinese pride again was 
wounded to such an extent that her dele- 
gates refused to sign the peace treaty. 

Finally, there was the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-’22. Though known as the 
naval disarmament conference it also re- 
lated to unsettled Pacific questions. In the 
Nine Power Treaty arranged then at Wash- 
ington, the powers expressed sympathy with 
China’s desire to remove limitations upon 
political and administrative freedom. 

Then, on May 30, 1925, came an un- 
fortunate incident at Shanghai. A strike 
had been called among Chinese workers 


There was a mob, the mob was advancing, 
the native police opened fire, and several 
Chinese were killed. It happened that a 
British officer apparently gave the com- 
mand to fire. Fifty Chinese lost their 
lives soon afterward at Canton, in what is 
known as the Shameen massacre, and again 
Britain received the blame. These in- 
cidents passed and quiet was restored, but 
their effect on the Nationalist movement 
cannot be measured. It should be men- 
tioned that students, not laborers, played 
the leading part in those Shanghai riots. 
China for many years has liad a bother- 
some thorn in its flesh, the unequal treaty. 
In times long past, under conditions now 
changed, it was forced to accept dictation 
by the powers. It permitted them to set 
up their own courts—so that an American, 
for example, who commits a crime against a 
native is tried in an American court, often 
by a consul. It permitted the powers to 
limit the duty upon goods imported into 
China, and even to collect the customs and 
turn over only what remained after the 
interest on foreign debts had been paid. 
Tariff duties in America are so vital a 
concern to the citizen that the question of 
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high or low tariff has dominated presiden- 
tial campaigns. In China the citizen has 
never had to worry about such matters, 
for the foreign powers fix the duty. For 
years no British, American, or German 
wares sold in China (nor those of any other 
country) could be taxed more than 3% 
per cent. At the Washington Conference 
China asked that it be permitted to collect 
1214 per cent., and the powers graciously 
allowed 5. It is needless to add that China 
has no voice in determining the import 
duties of any other nation. 

These unilateral treaties are all of long 
standing, inflicted upon a China far different 
from that of the present day. Some of them 
run on forever. Take the one between 
China and Belgium as an instance. Signed 
in 1865, more than sixty years ago, it granted 
one-way privileges to Belgium and nothing 
at all to China. That ought to have been 
inequality enough, but a final clause is 
quoted in part for the reader: 

“Tf henceforth the Government of His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians should 
deem it useful to modify some of the clauses 
of the present treaty, it would be free to open 
negotiations after the lapse of ten years. .. . 
Should there be no such official notice the 
treaty shall remain in force.” 

It seems never to have occurred to His 
Majesty’s Government, at that time or 
since, that the Government of the People of 
China might deem it useful to modify some 
of the clauses of the treaty. China decided 
to make a test case of the Belgian Treaty, 
and abrogated it as of October 27, 1926. 

It should be remembered that on this 
question of unequal treaties China is united. 


IV. Who’s Who, 


Hyphenated names of great similarity 
befuddle the reader who tries to understand 
China. Some writers have attempted to 
simplify by abbreviation. They speak of 
“Feng,” for example. But do they mean 
General Feng Yu-hsiang or President Feng 
Kuo-chang? “Chang,” they say when 
they mean Marshal Chang Tso-lin, but they 
have no formula for General Chang Chung- 
chang. Chang and Chiang—a single letter 
is the only difference, yet Chang is the great 
war lord of the north and Chiang the brilliant 
crusader of the south. 

Quite obviously the leaders of China to- 
day are not civil governors, duly elected 


The only difference is that the North would 
terminate the treaties one at a time with 
due notice in advance, whereas the South 
would be more precipitate. ‘China for the 
Chinese” has become the new slogan. 
Great Britain, on December 18, an- 
nounced to the other powers its readiness to 
negotiate treaty revision ‘‘as soon as the 
Chinese themselves have constituted a 
government with authority to negotiate.”’ 
The American Secretary of State, on 
January 26, declared this Government 
ready to negotiate on the entire subject cf 
tariff and extraterritoriality. ‘The only 
question is with whom it shall negotiate.’’ 
In addition to these matters of tariff and 
consular courts, there is another situation 
objectionable to Chinese, growing out of 
what are known as “concessions.” As a 
result of the so-called Opium War, Great 
Britain obtained areas in the important 
cities of Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, and 
elsewhere, under perpetual leaseholds with 
rental amounting to less than ten dollars 
an acre. These concessions are in effect 
small foreign kingdoms; lately the entrances 
have been barricaded and the whole sur- 
rounded with barbed-wire entanglements. 
When the Nationalist troops, elated with 
victory, entered Hankow on January 3, 
some of them listened to agitators who cried 
out against the foreigners. The British 
concession was invaded and a situation was 
created at once so serious that the British 
residents completely withdrew. Now the 
Nationalist Government acts as though the 
concession had ceased to exist. Incidents no 
worse caused Britain to declare war against 
China in the middle of the last century. 


North and South 


by the people, who have attained distinc- 
tion by constructive or efficient adminis- 


trations. They are military chieftains, in 
some cases glorified bandits, who have won 
local recognition or been placed in authority 
by some one still more powerful in a nearby 
province. Whenever there is a strong cen- 
tral government at Peking it means that 
one of the northern war lords is dominant, 
and he proceeds to maintain his position by 
placing a favorite in charge of each province 
under his thumb. There the satellite re- 
mains supreme until ejected by a rival, or 
until, sooner or later, he himself conspires 
against the old leader or makes overtures 
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to a new one whose prospects are brighter. 
In such fashion have leaders been made in 
the North. 

In the South, pen and tongue have proved 
mightier than the sword, and the leader 
there is likely to be the one who paints the 
best picture of a new China, for the Chinese. 

Sun Yat-sen, though two years dead, is 
to-day the great man of China. He was 
born in Hawaii in 1870, and when he visited 
the United States late in life he was ad- 
mitted as an American citizen. Not long 
after Sun was born, the family moved 
back to China; his father was a missionary 
convert and he himself early became 
attached to a mission hospital at Canton. 
This determined his career, and we find 
him the first graduate of the College of 
Medicine at Hongkong, in 1894. He was 
a leader in the uprising against the mon- 
archy of the Manchus, a reformer in many 
spheres; and when the revolutionists in the 
South in r911 looked around for a successor 
to the Emperor they had dethroned, they 
chose Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Later he withdrew 
in favor of the powerful Viceroy, Yuan 
Shih-kai, who first accepted and 






holiday in South China; and once a week in 
every Nationalist government bureau there 
is a service in his memory. All his life Sun 
professed Christianity. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the 
triumphant southern army in its steady 
march northward from Canton to Shanghai, 
is the military head of the Nationalist 
movement, at present the popular successor 
of Dr. Sun. But even he depends more 
upon propaganda than upon gunfire. His 
military strategy makes the most of sieges, 
and his spies and advance agents spread 
disaffection in the armies of his opponents. 
Chiang is in his fortieth year. He attended 
a military school in northern China under 
the monarchy and completed his education 
at the imperial military college in Japan 
twenty years ago. He joined the revolu- 
tionary movement in 1911 and years later 
came to the attention of Sun Yat-sen by 
proposing and successfully carrying out an 
assault upon an almost impregnable walled 
city held by a traitorous wing of the revolu- 
tionists. We find him in Moscow with Dr. 


- Sun in 1922, and since then he has had a 





then betrayed republicanism. 

With his wife, educated in an 
American college, Dr. Sun preached 
the doctrines of political liberty 
and equality over all southern 
China, and personally sought aid 
abroad. Four times he came to 
the United States. He received 
the warmest welcome in Russia. 
A series of lectures by Dr. Sun, 
“Three Principles of the People,”’ 
has had wide circulation in book 
form, the principles being Nation- 
alism, Democracy, Socialism; he 
once likened his theories to our 
own conception of government “ of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 

Sun Yat-sen died in March, 
1925, at a moment when his pres- 
tige in China was low. The fact 
that the great leader died at 
Peking throws a sidelight upon revo- 
lutions and provincial war lords, 
for Sun and Chang Tso-lin were 
then in friendly codperation. Now, 
two years later, Chang is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to Sun’s revolution- 
ary movement. ‘The anniversary 














of Dr. Sun’s death, a few weeks 
ago, was observed as a national 


(Marshal Wu Pei-fu [left] and Marshal Chang Tso-lin) 





THE TWO WAR LORDS OF THE NORTH 
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small but efficient group of Russian military 
advisers. Unlike war lords in the north, 
Chiang Kai-shek, though a world hero, is 
merely a subordinate, subject to orders 
from politicians at the Nationalist capital. 
His attempt in April to assert dominance 
may save or wreck the whole cause. 

The third figure that looms large in the 
Nationalist movement is Eugene Chen, 
a most active occupant of the post of Foreign 
Minister in the South China government. 
His most conspicuous characteristic is a 
violent hatred of Great Britain, under whose 
flag he was born—in Trinidad, near our own 
West Indies, about forty-five years ago. 
His mother is believed to have been South 
American, and it is certain that his parents 
were not poor. Chen was educated in law 
in England (at Oxford it is said), and has 
traveled extensively in England, France, 
and Russia. He was a member of a special 
mission to Washington, some years ago, 
and at the Versailles Peace Conference he 
drafted important documents supporting 
China’s case against Japan. As owner and 
editor of the Peking Gazette he never hesi- 
tated to criticize the northern government, 
with the result that during several months 
in the early part of 1926 he rested quietly 
in jail. Afterward he became Foreign 
Minister of the southern government. 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin stands foremost 
among the military leaders of the old 
régime in China. He controls Peking, and 
therefore the northern government, operat- 
ing at times from Peking and at others from 
Mukden in Manchuria, his home-town. 
Chang is understood to bear the Japanese 
stamp of approval; in fact he fought for the 
Japanese in the war against Russia. As 
recently as December he expressed his 
opinion that immediate abolition of foreign 
treaties is impractical and unwise. Opposed 
to the Nationalists for the good reason that 
they are fighting him, he is also convinced 
that the Bolshevist element represents a 
menace. Chang in his youth was a bandit 
leader. He is now probably a little more 
than fifty years old. Defeated in 1922, 
victorious in 1924, deserted by an ally in 
1925, he was again master of northern 
China in 1926. 

Marshal Wu Pei-fu, war lord of Chih-li 
Province, is a military-academy graduate, 
fifty-four years old, at the height of his 
career in 1917 and then without a rival. 
In 1924 he was severely defeated by Chang 
Tso-lin in a battle near Tientsin. He is now 
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being importuned by Chang to come out 
of hiding and join in a move to crush the 
South. It was his supporters who un- 
successfully defended Wuchang and Han- 
kow against the Nationalists last October. 
Wu is understood to bear the British stamp 
of approval. At present he is down and 
nearly out and appeals ineffectively to 
Chang for financial aid. Wu and Chang 
have been alternately in alliance and at 
war with each other. Wu has literary 
inclinations and writes good Chinese poetry. 
His philosophy is that the Nationalists 
who oppose him are young and under 
wrong influences, and therefore do not 
know any better. He believes that foreign- 
ers are necessary for the business develop- 
ment of China. 

There remains to be discussed one Chinese 
military leader who is the most fascinating 
of all and whose present sympathies are not 
positively known. Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
known as the Christian General, is in the 
hills of Shensi Province, northwest of 
Peking, with a compact, efficient army. He 
became prominent in 1924, when, as a sub- 
ordinate of Wu in authority at Peking, he 
set out for himself, abandoned his chief, 
deposed the President, and formed a pro- 
visional government. About a year ago 
he was driven out of Peking by a new 
alliance of Wu and Chang. Feng receives 
equipment from Russia, overland across 
Siberia. He is shrewd, and while his sym- 
pathies should be with the Southern 
Nationalists some observers believe that 
he may take the field alone against Chang 
and Wu and himself seize Peking before the 
Nationalists can get there. General Feng 
believes in education, good roads and rail- 
roads, irrigation to avoid famine, and 
financial aid for farmers. | He adopted 
Christianity and practised it among his 
troops, prohibiting opium-smoking and 
gambling. His soldiers work unceasingly 
on public improvements. He recruits his 
army from the peasants, and teaches them 
to read and write and to learn a trade— 
he makes citizens as well as soldiers. In 
February it was reported, with some con- 
firmation, that Feng is not Chinese but 
Hungarian, named Fengya, and that he 
served as an officer in the United States 
Army during the Filipino insurrection. 
He has a well-trained army, and while the 
whole world watches to see which way he 
will jump, the southern leaders have no 
hesitation in calling him their ally. 





CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


AN APPRECIATION 
BY NELSON COURTLANDT BROWN 


(Acting Dean, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University) 


RIENDS of the forest have been legion 
and stalwart. 

Every one loves the great out-of-doors, 
and the trees and the forests that we asso- 
ciate with God’s blessed kingdom called 
Nature. 

Many have interested themselves in this 
movement, but few have reached the goal of 
accomplishment. Seldom, in the short span 
of a lifetime, does it happen that God’s gifts 
can be so notably expressed as in the life of 
Charles Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, N. J.— 
a life of distinguished usefulness. 

Forester, economist, philanthropist, stu- 
dent and seer of public affairs, a generous- 
spirited servant of mankind. Many terms 


signifying success and positions of high 
rank and esteem could follow his name. 
Perhaps the one he loves best is that of 


forester. A great crusader for our trees 
and forests; author, publicist, banker— 
he has reached the goal of achievement in 
many fields of endeavor, but his great pride 
is to be found in his devotion to the cause 
of forestry. 

A man of wise counsel and broad ex- 
perience, his advice has been eagerly 
sought, not only by his many friends, but 
in many lines of business and professional 
walks of life. 

Born in close association with the forest, 
he came to know it as few men can. He 
has been trained in the ways of the forest, 
not only in Michigan, the State of his birth, 
but in the South where he keenly foresaw 
developments of a half-century; in the 
Northwest and in Europe, where he spent 
considerable time studying forestry in the 
famous Schwarzwald, and elsewhere. He 
took part in what was probably the first 
piece of important forestry consultation in 
this country when advice was needed regard- 
ing future values as between hard woods 
and soft woods in the States of the lower 
Mississippi basin. 














MR. CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
(Who has devoted the later years of his life to practical 
work for the planting and preservation of trees. His 
seventieth birthday, on May 7, makes these two accom- 

panying articles exceptionally timely) 

Mr. Pack has devoted his life to awaken- 
ing public interest in our trees; in getting 
better laws passed; in providing forestry 
research programs, and in assisting institu- 
tions of learning in furthering the cause. 
He has established foundations for prizes 
for the best essays on forestry at Yale, 
California, Iowa State College, Cornell, 
Syracuse, Pennsylvania State College, 
Michigan and the University of Wash- 
ington. Two universities have awarded 
him honorary degrees. 

As a result of his wide experience in this 
country and abroad, and his many helpful 


contributions, both in written and spoken 
51I 
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word, he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as a member of the first Con- 
servation Commission to study the prob- 
lems of our vanishing forests. On invitation 
of President Roosevelt, he attended the 
White House Conference of Governors as 
an expert in forest conservation in 1907. 
Prior to this time he had been acquiring 
a vast background of knowledge and ex- 
perience about the conditions of our forests 
and necessary measures to be taken for 
their protection and perpetuation. He be- 
came greatly interested in the work of 
forestry organizations throughout the coun- 
try as president of the American Forestry 
Association. During the war, he made dis- 
tinguished contributions to the increase of 
food supplies as president of the National 
War Garden Commission. In 1913, he 
served as president of the National Con- 
servation Congress, and later became a 
member of the New Jersey Conservation 
and Development Commission. He was 
also president of the World Court League, 
a member of the American Committee for 
Devastated France, and has been decorated 
twice by France and once by the King of 
Italy for his notable contributions to the 
cause of forestry. 

He has developed and is now president 
of the American Tree Association, an 
organization of over 100,000 members; he 
has aided materially in the reforestation of 
the war-devastated sections of Europe, 
especially in France, Belgium, and Italy, 
and has made large donations of American 
tree seeds for the reforestation of the heavily 
denuded forest areas of Great Britain. 
These contributions of American tree seeds 
to European countries have been heralded 
as an important gesture in the cause of 
international friendship and understanding. 
These trees growing up as stalwart but silent 
diplomats, symbolic of sympathy extended 
across the seas to those war-torn countries, 
will serve as a lasting monument to friend- 
ship between those countries and America. 

Mr. Pack has made several significant 
contributions to forestry literature, among 
them being, “Trees as Good Citizens,” and 
the ‘School Book of Forestry.” These 
have been the most widely circulated books 
on forestry in the country. He is now well 
known throughout the country as president 
of the American Tree Association, which 
during the past year has distributed over 
1,500,000 copies of the “Forestry Primer.” 
Insome States, like Pennsylvania, New York, 
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and California, the “Forestry Primer” has 
been distributed to every school teachcr. 
The extensive demand for this excellent 
publication has sprung into large propor- 
tions. It is, no doubt, the most widely read 
source of information on forestry. 

Realizing that the cause of forest educa- 
tion is bigger than the lifetime of any one 
individual, Mr. Pack has created a sub- 
stantial trust fund known as the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust, the adminis- 
tration of which is in the hands of his son, 
Arthur Newton Pack, and a well-known 
New York trust company. In furtherance 
of Mr. Pack’s magnanimous and altruistic 
contributions, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Trust has made two splendid gifts 
—one endowing a chair of Research in 
Forest Soils at Cornell University at a cost 
of $130,000, in addition to providing for 
maintenance, traveling expenses, and the 
like; and the new demonstration forest of 
over. 2,300 acres in the beautiful Lake 
George region of the eastern Adirondacks, 
to the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. Foresters agree. 
that the study of our forest soils is one of 
the most necessary steps for the proper 
building up of a policy for forest manage- 
ment in this country. 

The demonstration forest in the eastern 
Adirondacks, on the upper watershed of the 
Hudson River, has one of the finest remain- 
ing stands of virgin white pine in the 
country. This stand of primeval pine was 
purchased at a great cost to prevent its 
being sold for lumber. It will be preserved 
as a museum to show what primeval forests 
looked like when our first settlers came to 
this country. The demonstration forest 
represents an investment of over $100,000. 

Three miles of the main New York- 
Montreal Highway traverse the heart of 
this tract. Passing motorists will be shown 
the best methods of forest management, of 
nursery practice, tree plantations of both 
exotic and native species that will do best 
in this soil and climate. Cultural and 
improvement thinnings will be demon- 
strated so that “all who run may read’’— 
and learn. 

This demonstration forest idea, promul- 
gated by Mr. Pack several years ago, has 
spread over the country, and the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust has pur- 
chased a demonstration forest for the 
College of Forestry at the University of 
Washington at Seattle, in addition to aiding 
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Yale University in the extension of its 
demonstrations in experimental forestry at 
Keene, N. H. These enterprises are de- 
scribed by Mr. Ayres in the article following 
this. Mr. Pack gave 1,000 acres of land 
for the Charles Lathrop Pack Experimental 
Forest on Cranberry Lake for the New 
York State College of Forestry, in the heart 
of the Adirondacks. 


The loyal admiration of his fellow men, 
the enduring gratitude of his many friends, 
and the respect engendered by many years 
of accomplishment, will serve as a great 
and lasting tribute to a man who has put to 
practice what he preaches, and has used his 
advantages to further a cause essential to 
the future prosperity and happiness of this 
great country. 





THE CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
DEMONSTRATION FORESTS 


BY PHILIP W. AYRES 


(Forester, Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests) 


T HAS been said that we practice forestry 
everywhere except in the woods. This 
means that, in the presence of 


copies of his little volume called a “ Primer 
of Forestry.” This consists of twelve 





an advancing timber shortage, 
there has been much general 
agitation for more and better 
forests, but that timberland 
owners for the most part have 
not undertaken to develop new 
forests. We have arrived at a 
general consciousness of the 
difficulty, but the nation has 
not yet asserted its will vigor- 
ously and effectively to supply 
our future requirements for 
houses, furniture, and tools. 
We may be likened to the man 
who knows that he has de- 
veloped cancer, but who is too 
busy to take the necessary 
steps to eradicate it. 

Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, 
of Lakewood, N. J., a keen and 
successful business man, is de- 
voting himself and his fortune 
to the problems of forestry, 
because he believes this is the 
best means by which patrioti- 
cally to serve his fellowmen. 
For some years he has taken 
the lead in spreading informa- 
tion concerning our vanishing 
forests through a well-directed 
publicity office. He has gained 
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the respect of editors and man- yrrRGIN WHITE PINE ALONG AN INTERIOR ROAD IN THE 


agers of the press. Recently he 


NEW YORK DEMONSTRATION FOREST 


has distributed, largely through (This valuable tract of 2,300 acres in the Adirondack Mountains, on 


the public schools, 1,500,000 


both sides of the main highway, will be preserved as a museum to show 


what a primeval forest is like) 
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attractive lessons, which disclose, among 
other things, that we are using our timber 
supply four times as fast as it grows, and 
what must be done to secure a new crop. 
It shows that forest products, unlike coal 
or iron or copper, are renewable if we apply 
our intelligence. The demand for this book 
has been astonishing. It has been tran- 
slated into Italian. 

But Mr. Pack is not content with agita- 
tion. He realizes that more is needed than 
widespread knowledge, or even wholesome 
public sentiment. The way out must be 
shown definitely, and people are eager to 
learn. Therefore, he is establishing a series 
of demonstration forests in different parts 
of the country, three of which are already 
in operation. These are located on promi- 
nent highways in the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Washington, and New York. They 
afford “show windows” in forestry, and 
are becoming models for private owners, 
for town and municipal forests. They 
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are experimental plots for State and 
nation. 

The first of these forests is located near 
Keene, N. H., and consists of ninety-four 
acres on the highway between Concord, 
N. H., and Springfield, Mass. It has been 
given to the Yale School of Forestry, and 
adjoins the nearly 2,000 acres of experi- 
mental forest already owned by that school. 
Better still, Mr. Pack has provided a 
forester to have charge of this highway 
forest, to maintain the forest nursery for 
the sowing of forest seed and planting of 
young trees. This trained officer will de- 
velop forests of various species adapted to 
the region, but especially White Pine, for 
this forest is in a White Pine country. 
There will be thinnings, showing various 
kinds of forest management. The ancient 
forest already on the ground will be pre- 
served. The forester will explain to all 
visitors who may come the sisnificance of 
the forest and how to reéstablish it. 

A second gift of approxi- 











mately 1,>00 acres is located 
at Lagrandc Station on Rainier 
National Park Highway in the 
State of Washington, seventy- 
five miles from Seattle and 
thirty-five miles from Tacoma. 
This has been given to the 
College of Forestry of the 
Washington State University. 
It is on the main road to Mt. 
Rainier, and covers a ridge, 
1,000 to 1,700 feet in elevation, 
from which twenty miles away 
one sees the full glory of 
Mt. Rainier and the Cascade 
Mountains. To the west, the 
view ranges to Puget Sound. 
Northward, it overlooks a 
broad territory that is under- 
going rapid agricultural devel- 
opment, and southward, it 
presents a view across the Nis- 
qually Cafion to the timbered 
slopes of the lower Cascades. 
The forest conditions are di- 
versified, presenting a consider- 
able area of seventy-five-year- 
old timber and young growth 
of all sizes, together with a 
burned area which will show 
what can be done following a 








WESTERN RED CEDAR IN THE DEMONSTRATION FOREST 
PURCHASED FOR THE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


(Like the two other sites, this also is on a main highway) 


forest fire. The high forest is 
predominately Douglas Fir, 
with fine specimens of other 
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species characteristic of the. 
Northwest. Again, a forester 
in charge will explain the situa- 
tion to all who come. Seed 
beds and an attractive for- 
ester’s cabin are already in 
place. A series of signs in at- 
tractive old English help to 
guide visitors. 

The latest and largest gift 
consists of 2,250 acres to the 
New York State College of 
Forestry. The college is lo- 
cated at Syracuse, but this 
forest is in the eastern Adiron- 
dacks. It lies between Lake 
George and the Upper Hudson 
River, with a frontage of two 
miles on the river, and three 
miles on both sides of the high- 
way between Montreal and 
New York City. It is a short 
ride from Albany and Sara- 
toga, Glens Falls apd Fort 
Ticonderoga. Its , -southern 
boundary lies threeamiles north 
of the village of Warrensburg. 
Crane’s Mountain commands 
the western view. ‘The tract 
contains 240 acres of very 
ancient white pine, much of 














which is primeval, the last younGER STANDS OF PINE WITHIN THE AREA OF THE 
primeval stand in New York DEMONSTRATION FOREST PRESENTED TO THE NEW YORK 


State. Most of the tract is 

covered by a mixed forest of 

various ages. It is interspersed with a few 
elds for plantations, some farm buildings 
in good repair that will serve the forester 
and his student assistants. For nearly half 
a mile along the highway an admirable 
field lies just below the level of the road 
affording an ideal location for nursery beds 
and young transplants. A charming moun- 
tain stream runs through the property. 
One cannot imagine a better location for a 
demonstration forest. Some of the plans 
for its development are indicated in Mr. 
Brown’s article. 

Mr. Pack has assisted also in establishing 
the People’s Forest in Connecticut. Still 
another illustration of his practical judg- 
ment in forestry is in his recent endowment 
of a chair in Forestry in the Forest School 
of Cornell University. This is for research 
into the nature of forest soils. How can 
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any forester, whether located on one of the 
demonstration forests or elsewhere, properly 
guide the reéstablishment of forest growth 
unless he first knows the physical and 
chemical nature of the soil with which he 
deals? Our present knowledge of forest 
soils is very slight. 

The center of the lumber industry has 
moved literally from Maine to California 
in the course of a century of timber-cutting, 
leaving a train of 81,000,000 acres of idle 
forest land, a territory nearly equal to all 
of the Northeastern States, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Maine. This is producing nothing 
of value. Mr. Pack, with rare energy and 
insight, is helping to solve this enormous 
problem of establishing a new timber 
supply. It will be necessary henceforth in 
writing the history of forestry in this coun- 
try to take into account his beneficent work. 











SEEING OVER THE TELEPHONE 


A. PRACTICAL EXPLANATION OF ‘TELEVISION 


[Within the space of eight months this magazine has presented to its readers articles which have sought 
to explain extraordinary achievements in the field of telephony: first, the transmission of pictures; second, 
speaking across the Atlantic; and now the transmission of sight itself over great distances.—THE Eprtor] 


HE person whose face is to be trans- 
mitted by the Telephone Company’s 
new process of television sits in front of a 
machine at one end of a telephone wire. 
Over him plays a flickering light, but if the 
flicker is analyzed by a slow-motion camera, 
it is seen to consist of one smal! spot of very 
brilliant light, like the beam of a tiny 
search-light. This light spot moves with 
enormous speed back and forth over the 
countenance of the sitter. At any single 
instant only one tiny dot of the face is 
illuminated. At the next instant that 
dot is again in darkness, the light spot 
having moved on to its next position. By the 
same persistence of vision which makes the 
motion picture possible, the rapid back-and- 
forth movement of the light spot blends in the 
eye into a diffuse, flickering illumination. 
At the other end of the telephone line 


the viewer looks into a hooded box which 
houses a small square of glowing light. Cn 
this square, painted in shades of light and 
dark, appears the image of the person at the 
transmitting end. Like a self-luminous 
motion picture, this image moves its fea- 
tures, opens and closes its mouth, behaves 
otherwise quite as would a visible person 
to whom you were speaking at a distance of 
a few feet. On April 7, at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York City such 
images appeared and spoke from Wash- 
ington, D. C., by telephone, and from 
Whippany, New Jersey, by radio. 

The first essential of this remarkable 
achievement is the division of the image to 
be transmitted into a large number of 
separate units, like the individual stones of 
a mosaic. If an artist wished to move a 
painting from one room to another through 
a very small hole in the 














wall, it would be possible 
for him to cut up the paint- 
ing into small bits, to pass 
these bits successively 
through the hole into the 
other room, there to attach 
them in the proper order 
to some convenient back- 
ing and thus to reconstruct 
the original work of art. 
For the job of moving a 
painting this is not, per- 
haps, the best or easiest 
method that can be de- 
vised, but for the problem 
of television it is both suit- 
able and necessary. The 
duty of the moving light 








PRESIDENT GIFFORD, IN THE FIRST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION 
OF TELEVISION, SEES SECRETARY HOOVER IN WASHINGTON AS 
HE TALKS WITH HIM BY TELEPHONE 
(At the right is Dr. Herbert E. Ives, who superintended the development of 


During the war he was a Captain in the Signal Corps, engaged in 
the development of airplane photography) 


television. 
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spot at the transmitting 
machine is to cut up the 
image of the sitter into the 
necessary little bits. The 
duty of the glowing 
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square of light at the receiving end 
is to reconstruct it. 

Around three sides of the aper- 
ture through which emerges the tiny 
earch-light ray of the transmitting 
apparatus are ranged, like the top 
and sides of a picture frame, three 
cylindrical glass bulbs looking not 
unlike overgrown sausages. These 
are the eyes of the television appa- 
ratus, devices already well-known 
in physical science, but which Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives, chief inventor of 
the whole process, has been able to 
construct in much larger sizes than 
ever made before. They are called 
photoelectric cells, and their duty 
is to catch the light reflected in- 
stant by instant from the succes- 
sive spots illuminated by the mov- 
ing light ray on the sitter’s face. 
This reflected light the three photo- 














electric cells convert instantly into 
electricity. 


TRANSMITTING APPARATUS FOR TELEVISION 


(Seated before the photoelectric cells, which act as eyes, is R. C. 
Mathes, and behind him J. W 


Horton, members of the technical 


When the moving light spot staff who contributed importantly to the electrical features of tele- 


rests for an instant on the sitter’s ns equipment. 


On the right facing a motor of his design is 


- Stoller, largely responsible for the development of syn- 


white collar a good deal of light 
is reflected. The three phote- . 
electric cells receive this strong vinci 
light, produce more than'their usual amount 























ONE FORM OF RECEIVING APPARATUS FOR 
TELEVISION 


(The distant scene is made visible to the audience on the 
glass screen in the center of the picture Dr. Frank 
Gray, who is largely responsible for that method of re- 
ceiving, stands at the left, his hand resting on the screen, 
behind which is the loud-speaking telephone) 


chronization in television) 


of electricity. On the other hand, when 
the light spot touches the black cloth of a 
coat or a necktie, little light is reflected into 
the photoelectric cells. They generate less 
electric current. When the light spot rests 
on intermediate shades of light and dark, 
like the brown of hair or the pinkish tints of 
flesh, the amounts of the reflected light and 
of produced electricity are similarly inter- 
mediate. The whole device translates a 
face or any other visible object into a 
succession of electric impulses from the 
photoelectric cells, each impulse correspond- 
ing in intensity to the light or shade of one 
individual unit of the scene illuminated 
by the moving light spot. 

The electric impulses thus produced are 
feeble ones, for the three sausage-like photo- 
electric cells are far less powerful than a 
dynamo. Were these feeble currents to be 
turned loose in a telephone wire they would 
die of fatigue long before they traveled the 
necessary miles to the expectant receiver. 
Fortunately, radio has provided a stimulant 
for them. Using amplifiers much like those 
which intensify the sounds from radio 
receivers, these faint electric impulses are 
strengthened for the trip over the wire. 
If everything is right they arrive at the 
end of their journey still expressing, by 
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their instant-to-instant fluctuation, a literal 
translation of the scene at the transmitting 
end. 

Once received, these electric impulses are 
first translated back into light by a special 
lamp containing the rare gaseous element 
called neon. This lamp glows brightly or 
dimly in exact correspondence with the 
strength of the electric signal coming over 
the wire. This means that the brightness of 
the neon lamp at the receiving end corre- 
sponds, instant-by-instant, to the light 
reflected from the spot on the sitter’s face 
where the moving light spot rests. A white 
collar makes the neon lamp glow brilliantly; 
a black necktie forbids it to glow at all. 

The artist has now cut up his painting 
into bits, passed it through the hole in the 
wall (that is, over the telephone wire), and 
has received these bits of mosaic in the 
other room. It now remains to put the 
picture together again in its original form. 
This is done by a rotating metal disk at the 
receiving end; a disk perforated spirally so 
that only one tiny spot of the glowing neon 
lamp can be seen at one time. 

Invisible inside the apparatus at the 
transmitting end, there rotates a precisely 
similar disk. The duty of that one is to 
control the motion of the moving spot of 
light, so that it travels rapidly and properly 
over the face of the sitter. The duty of the 
sister disk at the receiving end is to direct 
the eye of the viewer in exactly the same 
manner. It is as though the electric eye 
which emits the moving light ray of the 
transmitter and the distant human eye of 
the viewer were connected rigidly to each 
other by some enormous pantograph, so 
that the two must move over exactly the 
same path and in exact unison. 

At the instant when the light spot at 
Washington rested on one little unit of the 
sitter’s face the eye of the viewer in New 
York was forced to rest on the corresponding 
spot of the square of light from the fluctuat- 
ing neon lamp. A spot of white on the 
sitter’s collar was represented by a bright 
glow of the neon lamp at that instant in the 
proper spot on the illuminated square. 
As the two disks rotated, kept in exact time 
with each other by an ingenious electric 
arrangement, every variation of light and 
shade which the moving light spot picked 
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out on the original object was reproduced 
faithfully, both in time and in space, by the 
varying glow of the neon lamp at the other 
end of the wire. 

If the light spot moved across the face of 
the sitter only once the result in the receiver 
would be merely one flash of the counte- 
nance, like a snap-shot. That is about what 
one obtains, in fact, from the method of 
transmitting photographs over telephone 
wires, a method previously invented by the 
same Dr. Ives who is chiefly responsible for 
the television system. But one snapshot is 
not television. What is demanded is a faith- 
ful and continuous moving picture of the 
person at the other end. 

To accomplish this, the nimble little light 
spot of the transmitter is made to retrace its 
path across the scene again and again. In 
the machines used in the recent demonstra- 
tion the light spot at Washington occupied 
2,500 successive positions on the sitter’s 
countenance. So rapid was the motion that 
all 2,500 places were occupied and relin- 
quished again in a total time of about one 
eighteenth of a second. The light spot then 
repeated the whole series, so that eighteen 
complete views of the sitter, each consisting 
of 2,500 units, were changed into electricity 
and sent over the wire during each second 
of the television. Eighteen such complete 
pictures a second is the number commonly 
used in motion pictures and is ample to 
produce an illusion of smooth motion. 

The success of the new process depends 
chiefly upon its amazing speed. It has been 
possible for several years to send single 
photographs over wires or by radio; indeed 
this is now a commercial commonplace. 
It is far more difficult to keep on sending 
eighteen successive pictures of the same 
moving object each second. The present 
apparatus handles 2,500 unit impulses for 
each complete picture, or 45,000 of these 
a second, which means that over eight 
million of them must be transmitted during 
a three-minute telephone conversation. It 
is no small accomplishment of Dr. Ives and 
his associates that they have made their 
rotating disks and photoelectric eyes and 
neon lamps handle this enormous traffic in 
bits of pictures without getting them mixed 
up or put together again in some wrong and 
ludicrous way. 
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HOW FLORIDA IS GETTING ON 





BY ALBERT SHAW 


OMMENT upon the progress of the 
United States is nowadays unceasing 
and universal. Particularly, America’s 


giant strides in the production and exchange ~ 


of commodities, and in the sheer expansion 
of business operations, is a theme that 
never loses interest for economists, journal- 
ists, and statesmen in every part of the 
world. But the United States is so large 
a country and its resources are so diversi- 
fied that to discuss its conditions in the 
aggregate is merely to deal with sta- 
tistics. To assert, for instance, that the 
national wealth is now several hundred 
billions, or that the national yearly income 
is greater than was the total capitalized 
wealth of the country several decades ago, 
gives no picture whatsoever of the actuali- 
ties of American life. 

It might be said with some truth that the 
misapprehension of Europe regarding Amer- 
ica grows out of the exploitation of huge 
statistical totals. Europe infers from all 
this array of figures having to do with 
industrial billions, with banking billions, 
and with Treasury billions, that the poorer 
half of our people in the United States are 
comfortably well-to-do, and that the richer 
half are uncomfortable only by reason of 
the bother of having to take care of their 
accumulating cash resources. 


America Now on Wheels 


Here at home, however, especially at 
some fair distance away from Wall Street, 
people are not looking to the interpretation 
of aggregate statistics in order to discover 
under what conditions they are actually 
living. They are thinking in terms of 
daily wages and earned incomes; of local 
taxes and house rents; of grocery bills and 
the family budget; of crops, weather and 
health; of automobiles, roads, gasoline, 
radio and movies; of schools and churches; 
of clothes, instalment furniture, gardens 
and spring house-cleaning. 

It is not aggregate wealth that furnishes 
the key to the more profound changes that 
are taking place in American life, but rather 


it is what we may call the “new freedom,” 
not as applied to politics and government 
(for there is less rather than more freedom 
of that sort), but to the average conditions 
under which the individual finds himself 
living in his community. Short hours and 
relatively high wages are for the majority 
a principal factor in this new freedom, while 
what we may term “movement” is the 
most important consequence. 

A few weeks ago I found myself on the 
same train from New York to Florida with 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison and Mr. Harvey S. 
Firestone. Both of these men have been 
and are conspicuously identified with the 
changes that are making American life 
so different for the individual and the 
family as compared with what was prevalent 
a generation ago. It would be superfluous 
to enumerate the transforming inventions 
with which the name of Mr. Edison is 
associated. As for Mr. Firestone, he asserts 
that rubber, like electricity, has become 
a universal need, because the whole Amer- 
ican world is now moving about, on rubber 
tires. We have previously mentioned Mr. 
Firestone’s projects looking to the future 
supply of what must be an increasing de- 
mand for rubber, and we shall publish 
further articles on that subject. The point 
I am making here is the significance in our 
American life of the mere fact that freedom of 
movement has been increased a hundredfold. 

The family of the well-to-do farmer or 
of the average village merchant undoubt- 
edly moves a hundred miles quickly and 
comfortably over our modern roads, pro- 
pelled by gasoline-consuming engines, where 
thirty or forty years ago it would have 
moved only a mile or two with horses. As 
for longer journeys, between somewhat 
widely separated districts or sections, the 
great increase in passenger travel by rail is 
due to the broadened areas of business in- 
terest and to a vastly extended freedom to 
enjoy the pleasures of travel and the 
benefits of climatic change. 

To leave the harshness of our northern 
climate in February and to find one’s self 
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basking in summer sunshine, surrounded 
by groves of oranges and grapefruit, within 
thirty-six hours after leaving New York or 
Chicago, is an agreeable personal experience 
that was indeed somewhat similarly avail- 
able forty years ago. But in that period 
there were not enough people who were free 
to indulge in the luxury of seasonal 
migration to constitute a movement of 
major character. There were railroad 
builders and developers like the Flaglers 
and the Plants who had the gift of fore- 
sight. There were others, less sagacious, 
who could not grasp the idea that the 
natural resources of any- undeveloped 
region—resources whose essential value had 
been acknowledged for centuries—must 
nevertheless await the day and the hour 
when the human tide is ready for the 
advance. 


Parallel Records of Florida and Iowa 


It was in 1845-’46 that Florida and Iowa 
were admitted as States. If they were 
born as twins in the political sense, their 
economic and social history has furnished 
wide contrasts. Referring to these two 
States in a public address several weeks 
ago, I took occasion to remark that this 
was not the proper time to compare their 
experiences, but that a strikingly interesting 
study of parallels and contrasts between 
the two might be made with advantage 
when they were rounding out their centen- 
ary of statehood eighteen years hence. 
The practical point is that the aggregate 
statistics of American progress tell us 
almost nothing about actual conditions 
of life in Iowa, and give us small clue to 
the experiences that Florida as a common- 
wealth is now undergoing. There is no 
satisfactory way to understand except to 
go and see for one’s self, or else to take the 
word of an observer whose pictures are 
concrete and who does not merely expatiate 
in arithmetical terms. 

Florida and Iowa were acquired as 
American territory under the same impulse 
of expansion. We were developing the 
eastern half of the Mississippi Valley, and 
the people of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the Alabama-Mississippi country were 
clamoring for free use of the mouths of the 
Mississippi River, while simultaneously 
there was a more local demand for access 
to the ports of Pensacola and Mobile. 
The negotiations looking to the mouths of 
the Mississippi gave us, unexpectedly and 
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without our having asked for it, the wilder- 
ness expanse west of the Mississippi, out of 
which we have carved such States as Mis- 
souri and Iowa. In like manner, the pro- 
tracted diplomacy that aimed at securing 
West Florida with the ports of Mobile and 
Pensacola, led to our purchase of the whole 
of the Florida Peninsula, the huge southern 
portion of which was almost unknown and 
had never been an object of our desire or 
our solicitude. Thus Iowa was a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase that was thrust 
upon us; and the same thing, with some 
qualifications, may be said of Florida as 
regards the greater part of its area. 


Iowa a Typical Northern Farm State 


Iowa, within twenty years after admission 
to Statehood, represented the crowning suc- 
cess of the Homestead Laws. No such solid 
block of wheat, grass, and corn lands could 
be found anywhere in the north temperate 
zone. The pioneer movement had hardly 
more than penetrated JIowa’s eastern 
borders, however, when it was admitted as 
a State in 1846. None of its area is now 
in the raw condition of the untilled prairies 
of the last century, although in 1880 much 
of the territory had not yet been plowed. 
Speaking in terms of our entrance upon 
the Great War just ten years ago, Iowa may 
be said to have been brought under com- 
plete cultivation as the most _ typical 
American State devoted to our traditional 
northern type of agriculture, with farms of 
the 160-acre unit and with corn, wheat, 
oats, clovers and grasses, and beef, pork, 
and dairy products, as the chief staples. 
The tremendous demand for these supplies 
in the war period stimulated production 
and advanced farm prices, with the result 
that the process of readjustment has been 
somewhat difficult and painful. 


Florida Neglected in the Early Period 


Florida also in 1845, like Iowa, had been 
opened up merely on the long fringe that 
lay closest to adjacent States. It was 
involved in the cotton boom of that 
period; but better cotton lands lay to the 
westward, and we were just then interested 
in our latest acquisition, the great cotton 
State of Texas. Iowa had deep black soil 
and was easy to develop for wheat, corn, 
and rich pasturage. Never in any region of 
the earth had so much wild land been 
brought into use with so small an invest- 
ment of labor or capital. The bottom lands 
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of the lower Mississippi were also of amazing 
richness, and they too were ready to plow 
for cotton production. Florida, on the other 
hand, was not similarly easy to develop 
for anything whateve. in that earlier 
movement. And so Florida was relatively 
neglected, while tiie pioneering energy of 
the country, both North and South, swept 
westward and flared out first to the North- 
west and then to the Southwest. 


A New Rural Patiern 


The exceptional development of Cali- 
fornia coincided with the general tendency 
to swarm from East to West. In due time 
the climatic advantages of southern Cali- 
fornia began to impress themselves, and 
we turned away locally from the standard- 
ized extensive farming of the United States 
at large to the intensive and highly special- 
ized agriculture of southern California, 
making large use of irrigation. With 
citrus fruits, grapes, prunes, nut trees and 
a variety of other products, it was found 
that a ten-acre or a twenty-acre holding 
would support a family and would admit 
of a new and especially attractive form of 
rural neighborhood life and civilization. 

Southern California became, to the drudg- 
ing farmer of the northern prairies, a sort 
of earthly paradise. The corn belt owes 
its particular kind of wealth to its extremes 
of climate. Its winters are long and severe, 
and its summers are hotter than the 
tropics. In due time southern California 
was destined to draw away hundreds of 
thousands of people who had found it 
agreeable to make a retreat from the 
northern climates. 


California’s Experience Guides Florida 


Florida has its own advantages and its 
own reasons for recent growth, but un- 
doubtedly it has owed much of its magical 
awakening of the past decade to the example 
of southern California’s achievements. 
Capital found reassurance in the dem- 
onstrated solidity of the development of 
southern California, and was the more 
readily persuaded to invest largely in the 
costly enterprise of making the new Florida. 
American travelers who had been going 
now and then to southern California, and 
who were also familiar with the French 
Riviera, and with Italian and Mediter- 
ranean climates in general, were awakened 
to the fact that in the undeveloped expanse 
of Florida our twentieth century post-war 
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energies might find opportunity to create 
something quite as beautiful and desirable 
as could be found. anywhere else in the 
world. 

Readers at large are so familiar with the 
Florida movement, which had attained in 
some aspects a rather reckless frenzy of 
enthusiasm in 1925, that it would be quite 
superfluous for me to attempt any guide- 
book accounts. But inasmuch as_ two 
widely advertised things have happened 
since that climax of speculative activity 
was reached, it might be interesting to our 
readers if I should venture to make a few 
observations upon the status of Florida 
at the end of the winter season of 1926-27. 


Some Recent Happenings 


The two things that have happened are: 
(1) the collapse of the speculative real 
estate boom, and (2) the great West 
Indian storm that broke upon the coasts of 
Florida, September 18, 1926. As for the 
hurricane, it did not seriously injure well- 
built structures of any kind, but it smashed 
a great many slight and temporary struc- 
tures. It was confined to a narrow area. 
In the vicinity of Miami, a few years 
will be required to obliterate entirely the 
injury to trees. The most unfortunate 
local event was the loss of life at the little 
town of Moore Haven, due to the overflow 
of the waters of Lake Okechobee. The 
Florida Legislature is just now occupying 
itself with plans for the further control 
of these waters, and for greater activity: 
in the execution of the engineering project 
which will result in draining the Ever- 
glades and opening an immense area of 
rich land to the intensive cultivation of 
specialized products. 

The collaspe of land speculation in 
Florida merely takes its place as another 
chapter in the history that records and 
illustrates our peculiar American fondness 
for anticipating values and trading in land. 
We deal in land almost as easily as we do 
in shares of stock or in commodities on the 
produce exchanges. After a great war we 
are always in a mood for wild speculation; 
and from the days of George Washington 
we have gambled in land values, looking to 
the future. A new impulse toward the 
mature utilization-of Florida’s opportunities 
brought many actual settlers, and multi- 
plied the number of visitors who had to 
be accommodated in hotels, or who were 
seized with the notion that they wished to 
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own orange groves, or to employ architects 
in building bungalows and more pretentious 
houses after the manner of Spanish or so- 
called Mediterranean architecture. 

When real estate begins to change 
ownership in a locality, the tendency is 
for transfers to move faster and faster. 
Those who buy for actual use are followed 
by the traders who deal in options. The 
thing becomes infectious. Quiet, unpro- 
gressive hamlets begin to arouse themselves 
from their dull routine of life, and become 
intensely excited with the discovery that 
they are on the real estate map. Everyone 
tells everyone else about the man whose 
ten-dollar-an-acre land has just been sold 
for a thousand dollars an acre; and the 
excitement spreads until nobody can sleep 
soundly at night because of fantastic 
dreams of unexpected wealth. 


Florida’s Fruits and Vegetables Grown on One 
Per Cent. of Her Land 


Conversing some weeks ago with the most 
experienced packer and shipper of citrus 
fruits in Florida, I obtained much informa- 
tion, which, though partly of a statistical 
sort, is easy to understand and quite 
pertinent. Some years ago Florida began 
to plant orange groves with a vengeance 
and to develop special crops in particular 
districts such as early potatoes, celery, 
strawberries, and so on. Many hun- 
dreds of modern refrigerator cars in solid 
trains are now engaged in shipping these 
products to northern and western markets. 
Speaking from his unrivaled experience, 
my informant was of the opinion that the 
demand of the consuming markets for 
these supplies was now reasonably well 
satisfied, and that too rapid further 
increase of production would lead to a 
lowering of prices and would be detrimental 
to Florida’s best interests. 

He proceeded, however, to inform me that 
all of this immense shipment of oranges, 
grapefruit, strawberries, potatoes and other 
vegetables resulting from the warmth and 
moisture of the Florida climate, and from 
the plant food contained in Florida soils, 
was produced upon less than one per cent. 
of the total land area of the common- 
wealth of Florida! This does not mean that 
most of Florida’s land must remain for a 
long time in a wild state. But certainly it 
cannot be expected that an immediate 
market will be found for an indefinite 
number of farms devoted to these crops. 


By contrast the products of a State like 
Iowa result from cultivation of the soil 
of the entire region. Further diversity 
might produce larger profits, but would not 
extend the tillage area of Iowa. That 
State obviously needs to import and to 
develop manufacturing industries in great 
variety, and thus to increase the home 
consumption of garden and farm crops. 
Florida, with its varied soils, is not suited to 
produce the same things in every locality. 
Much depends upon further experimental 
work in the study of soils and products. 
Thus in California the lands suited to 
orange culture are strictly limited and 
would seem now to be completely planted, 
while in Florida the extent of the successful 
cultivation of citrus fruits is not yet fully 
determined. There is no doubt that the 
consuming market of America will greatly 
expand, so that the outlet for Florida’s 
wonderfully fine oranges and grapefruit 
will not be less than the ability of the State 
to produce. 


Dreams of the Boomers 


But, obviously, the real estate boomers 
of two or three years ago were not studying 
demand and supply and were too readily 
assuming that, because a fraction of one 
per cent. of Florida land lay in beautiful 
orchards and in productive truck fields and 
gardens the whole State might somehow 
be magically transformed. They envisaged 
the region as one vast expanse of orange 
groves and market gardens, with flourishing 
towns and cities dotting every county, all 
of them joined together by hard-surfaced 
roads daily traversed by millions of auto- 
mobiles. 

Florida had 968,470 people by the 
Census of 1920, and 1,263,549 by the State 
Census of 1925, and doubtless in the near 
future there will be a million and a half of 
resident population. But the real estate 
boomers, besides their planning for several 
million farmers and gardeners, were staking 
out suburban lots for town dwellers sufficient 
in number perhaps to afford immediate 
locations for the homes of five million more 
townspeople. 

Without hesitation, one may express the 
view that Florida’s further prosperous 
growth is quite as well assured as that of 
any other of our forty-eight States. But 
the development of Florida brings problems 
of its own, and many of the real estate 
boomers were anticipating by fifty years or a 
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hundred years those successive steps in 
progress that will give the State fully 
y0,000,000 well employed and contented 
inhabitants. 


Ideal Orange-Growing Climate 


The motorist or railroad passenger going 
from Pensacola to Miami by way of Jack- 
sonville travels about 750 miles, without 
leaving the State of Florida. This is the 
equivalent of a journey from Augusta, Me., 
to Richmond, Va., in which the traveler 
crosses portions of the eleven States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. 

Yet there is not as much difference 
between the climate of northern and 
southern Florida as might be supposed. 
This comparative uniformity is due to the 
modifying influences of ocean and gulf that 
surround the peninsula. There is no equal 
area in the entire world that has a climate 
so agreeable and salubrious as that possessed 
by Florida. Now that such diseases as 
yellow fever and cholera are no longer to be 
feared, Florida may claim, looking to the 
future, that its interior as well as its shore 
lines may be regarded as having superior 
health-resort advantages. There is of 
course no dead uniformity of warmth in the 
winter, and during the past season central 
and northern Florida experienced several 
frosts that did some damage to garden 
crops while not seriously harmful to orange 
trees. The growth of oranges in Florida 
is a much less precarious thing, so far as 
weather is concerned, than that of apples, 
peaches, or other fruit elsewhere in the 
United States. In California, the rows of 
smudge-pots are generally found alternating 
with the rows of trees in the orange groves, 
but no such precaution is needed in Florida. 


Also, the Satsuma 


_ Within the past five years, there has come 
into bearing an extensive area of new groves 
of grapefruit and oranges, especially in the 


interior of Florida, beginning perhaps 
seventy-five or a hundred miles south of 
Jacksonville, and extending southward for 
a further distance of 200 miles more or less. 
In West Florida, with Pensacola as the focus, 
there are rapidly increasing groves of the 
hardy Satsuma orange, and the success of 
this type in resisting cold waves is no longer 
in doubt. It is a fruit for which there is 
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quite sure to be ready markets, and there 
is no reason to fear over-production. 

The cultivation of this tree is not con- 
fined to West Florida. I had the experience 
of an automobile ride across Baldwin 
County, Alabama, a marvelously rich and 
attractive farm region that lies between 
Florida and Mobile Bay. The farmers of 
Baldwin County have brought to maturity 
many groves of Satsuma oranges, as also 
of the pecan nut. 


Taking a Leaf from Europe’s Tourist 
Business 


The seashore resorts of Europe, whether 
for summer or for winter recreation, have 
been brought to their present state of 
attractiveness through accumulating invest- 
ments, public and private, that in sum total 
would represent a stupendous capitalized 
value. On the coasts of the North Sea and 
the English Channel one finds the hotels 
and other accommodations for visitors 
steadily increasing from year to year. 
Similarly, the resorts on the Mediterranean 
shores, whether in France and Italy or 
elsewhere, make markets for supplies of all 
sorts and form no small factor in regional 
prosperity. Switzerland would be a thrifty 
and successful country, even if its tourist 
business were non-existent. But the busi- 
ness of caring for visitors is probably a 
larger single item than either agriculture 
or manufacturing in the economic life of 
the Swiss people. 

It is the combination of all these factors 
—agriculture, industry, and the tourist 
trade—that sustains the Italian peninsula 
in spite of the difficulties growing out of 
over-population that would otherwise have 
presented problems as baffling as those of 
modern Japan, with so little land and so 
many people. The Italian peninsula has 
about 42,000,000 people and an area 
of 117,982 square miles. The peninsula 
of Florida has 1,250,000 people and an area 
of 58,666 square miles. On account of the 
large area occupied by the Alps and the 
Apennines, the Italian lands fit for dense 
inhabitancy are much restricted. Florida’s 
area unfit for immediate occupation is 
comprised chiefly in the southern interior 
district of lakes and swamps, including 
Lake Okechobee and the Everglades. A 
great part of this district will in due time 
be prepared for intensive cultivation. 

The shores of Florida upon the whole 
are better suited for the entertainment of 
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visitors than those of any other region of 
comparable extent. To meet the demands 
of different classes of people who seek 
health and pleasure in mild winter climates, 
it becomes necessary to spend hundreds of 
millions in building hotels, constructing 
streets and highways, and providing various 
other facilities, including golf courses. 


Unparalleled Sea-shore Investments 


On the east coast of Florida, and to some 
extent on the lower west coast, this invest- 
ment had begun several years ago to 
assume a magnitude unapproached any- 
where else in the world. Florida had 
managed to arouse so much enthusiasm 
that capital had the courage to project 
stupendous improvements simultaneously 
in many places. Some of these projects 
have been checked by the reaction following 
excessive speculation. Although some of the 
best of them—those having the merit cf 
appropriate and beautiful architecture and 
well-considered advantage of location—may 
have been retarded, their destiny is not 
blighted. Except for the contrast between 
the normal conditions now existing and the 
forced and feverish situation of two or 
three years ago, it would be plain enough 
that Florida is to-day going forward at an 
almost unrivalled pace. 

These remarks are meant to apply 
particularly to certain of the more famous 
resorts on the incomparable coasts and 
beaches that make up a total shore line of 
some 1,200 miles. It has taken Bar 
Harbor, Newport, Atlantic City, and many 
famous Northern beaches, half a century to 
achieve their present status as_ seaside 
places of resort. Within twenty-five years 
Florida coasts will have eclipsed not only all 
the rest of the shore line of eastern America, 
but also the coast resorts of Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean Riviera, 


The Demand for Reforestation 


Even if there were a demand for twenty 
times or forty times as much of the products 
of Florida’s orchards and truck farms as at 
present, it is well known that there would 
still remain a large land acreage not well 
suited for’ gardens and cultivated farms. 
Florida begins to talk intelligently about 
forestry. Among the chief products of the 
State have been ‘“‘naval stores” (turpentine, 
rosin, pitch, etc.), derived from the long- 
leaf pine. This splendid tree has been 
sacrificed much too ruthlessly. It grows 
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rapidly, however, and there are millions of 
acres that ought to be reforested as quickly 
as the work can be done. In Florida, as 
in every other State of the Union, the 
subject of forestry reminds one of Mark 
Twain’s oft-quoted remark about the 
weather, a thing that everybody talks about 
and nobody does anything about. Florida 
could establish forests on an extensive 
scale by State acquisition of cut-over lands 
and the application of German, French, 
and Swiss methods. Or, Florida might 
adopt a code that remits taxes, provides 
protection from forest fires, and otherwise 
positively encourages private owners to 
plant pine trees. 

There are many people in Florida who 
begin to see that they have an opportunity 
to set the pace for the whole of America in 
adopting modern policies. Certainly there 
is no State in which the practice of re- 
forestation is at this moment more feasible 
than in Florida. The Southern Forestry 
Association met a few weeks ago at Jack- 
sonville, and its discussions were hopeful 
by reason of their intelligent grasp of the 
subject. This great asset of the Southern 
pine concerns also the Carolinas and 
Georgia, and to some extent Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Why Not a Dairy State? 


Fifteen or twenty years ago much was 
said about the great opportunity for the 
creation of an immense beef cattle business 
east of the Alleghanies, beginning with 
Florida and extending through Georgia and 
the Carolinas and the uplands of Virginia. 
Florida is consuming dairy products pro- 
duced as far away as Canada and Wis- 
consin, this remark applying not alone to 
butter and cheese, but even to milk and 
cream. It is disappointing that Florida 
should not have succeeded in eradicating 
the cattle tick before this time. There 
ought to be great herds of Short-horn and 
Hereford cattle grazing in northern Florida, 
and the State ought to be supplying itself 
with butter, cream, and milk from the best 
Jersey and Guernsey herds in the world, 
while exporting butter to Cuba and the 
West Indies in competition with Denmark. 


Experiments Going On 


The people of Florida to a great extent 
seem to be eating canned vegetables shipped 
to them from the State of New York, while 
they are sending their own vegetables and 
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berries in refrigerator cars to New York 
City. This is due, of course, to the fact 
that Florida’s crops of fresh vegetables 
command a high price because they are 
marketed in the winter and spring. But 
besides sending early vegetables out of the 
State, Florida should be feeding her own 
people far more completely than is now the 
case. The home market is worth cultivat- 
ing, and it needs education. 

It is to be noted that Florida is becoming a 
State of experimentalists in many direc- 
tions. The State University at Gaines- 
ville, in its agricultural and horticultural 
school, is devoting itself to far-reaching 
efforts to discover in practical experience 
what are the best seeds and varieties for 
Florida of vegetables, berries, fruit trees, 
flowers, and soon. And many experiments 
are going forward under other auspices. 

Some of the most auspicious experiments 
are those that private persons are supporting 
and carrying on. For example, Mr. Edison, 
who has for forty years made a winter 
sojourn at his place at Fort Myers, about a 
hundred miles south of Tampa, finds 
recreation in change of work rather than in 
idleness; and his principal Florida occu- 
pation at present has to do with an 
attempt to produce rubber in paying quan- 
tities from a kind of plant or vine that 
he believes to be adapted to the whole of 
l'lorida and to parts of Georgia, South Car- 
olina, and other Southern States. 


The Penney Institute and Community 


It might be hard to find anywhere in the 
world a more interesting agricultural ex- 
periment than that which has been recently 
undertaken by Mr. J. C. Penney, the head 
of a famous chain-store enterprise. Mr. 
Penney has acquired a tract of land, the 
iront door of which consists of the beautiful 
iittle city of Green Cove Springs, some 
twenty-five miles southwest of Jackson- 
ville, and sixteen miles west of St. Augustine 
(this being the distance by a new highway 
utilizing a bridge across the broad St. 
Johns River to be built within a few 
months). The Penney lands comprise 
about 120,000 acres in a block not precisely 
rectangular, but in a general way extending 
twenty miles in one direction and ten miles 
in the other. 

To open up this great area, and to 
colonize farmers in an intelligent and 
satisfactory manner, Mr. Penney begins by 
creating an Agricultural Institute. He 
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provides for general administration, and 
assembles expert engineers, architects, coil 
chemists, road builders, poultry raisers, 
and men of experience in the production 
and marketing of potatoes, berries, and 
various standard and staple crops. He 
builds many miles of good roads to open 
up the domain, and he provides an excellent 
community school and a community church. 
He clears the land; lays it off in small 
farms; provides building materials, plans 
and contractors; and he actually creates, 
ready for operation, the type of farm that 
is suited to the preferences and aptitudes 
of the colonist who has been accepted after 
due investigation. No colonists are desired 
except those who would make good neigh- 
bors and who have the industry and 
character to succeed. The enterprise, in 
short, is scientific, but not charitable. It 
bids fair to be self-supporting, but Mr. 
Penney’s motives are public-spirited rather 
than mercenary, for he is more interested in 
finding good ways to use his wealth than in 
adding millions upon millions. 

One of the things that catches the eye 
most strikingly, if one visits the Penney 
barony, is the Memorial Church, surrounded 
by cottages after the manner of some old 
village in Normandy, that Mr. Penney has 
just now built to honor the memory of his 
parents. The cottages are occupied by 
retired ministers of various religious de- 
nominations, with their wives. It is not 
intended to provide for more than a limited 
number of these venerable servants of the 
Lord, but at least Mr. Penney proposes to 
set an example that denominational boards 
and individual churchmen may heed. It 
is only in Florida, in this decade, that it 
would seem to be feasible to try such 
colonizing experiments on the great scale 
as Mr. Penney has entered upon. 


The World’s Largest Orange Grove 


Many things are happening in uifferent 
parts of Florida that are worthy of study as 
contributions to a new kind of pioneering. 
It so happens that Florida has waited for 
the accumulated experience of mankind, 
whether in adapting Mediterranean. archi- 
tecture to American use, in producing 
special commodities from the soil, or in 
forming new kinds of neighborhoods. 

A typical example of production manage- 
ment is seen at Davenport, about 200 miles 
south of Jacksonville, in the- interior of the 
State. Here one finds 8,000 acres planted 
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in orange trees under one control and in 
one solid block. This, as it happens, is the 
largest orange grove in the entire world. 
But while its development and its manage- 
ment have been strictly unified, it is owned 
neither by an individual, a firm, nor a 
corporation. It belongs to hundreds of 
owners who hold title to particular tracts, 
mostly of ten acres or twenty acres. These 
owners live in almost every State in the 
Union. Some of the groves belong to the 
employees of New York or Chicago banks 
or industries. The managing company 
plants, fertilizes, and cares for the groves 
until they reach the bearing age of five 
years. After that the owner is quite 
certain to find it to his advantage to have 
his fruit gathered and marketed on the 
mutually advantageous terms provided by 
the management. Its original object seems 
to have been to provide a super-customer 
for a fertilizer industry. With a hotel and 
a golf course available, the owners of the 
several hundred tracts of flourishing orange 
groves may visit their possessions as 
incidental to a vacation trip to Florida. 

Following the perfect highway southward 
from Davenport the motorist arrives at the 
Mountain Lake Park, which belongs to a 
group of people who also maintain several 
thousand acres of orange and grapefruit 
groves on a codperative system of manage- 
ment, and who have built notably beautiful 
winter homes, with a clubhouse and a golf 
course that are among the most attractive to 
be found in any land. It is here that Mr. 
Edward Bok has established his famous 
bird sanctuary. 


Sympathetic Northern Capitalists 


These fruit and farm developments of 
Florida illustrate the possibility of combin- 
ing business and pleasure. Another illus- 
tration is afforded by a recent emergency 
that arose in the banking situation at Palm 
Beach. Many of the best known winter 
residents of that famous resort are men and 
women of great wealth, and not a few of 
them are active in financial enterprises, 
whether in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
or elsewhere. As incidental to the real 
estate reaction, there was a run on Palm 
Beach banks some weeks ago. The winter 
colony, however, was by no means un- 
sympathetic, nor did it consider itself aloof 
from the permanent business community. 
Thus Palm Beach and some other localities 
in Florida have obvious advantage over cer- 


tain communities that we need not name 
in States of the Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys, where banks in trouble lack these 
immediate contacts with business leaders 
from the country’s money centers. 


Completing a Good-Roads System 


As a State, and by county and municipal 
action, Florida continues the policy of 
investing money in costly automobile 
highways. In certain localities roadbuild- 
ing with borrowed money may have been 
somewhat ahead of actual settlement. 
On the Western prairies, railroad construc- 
tion pushed ahead and settlers followed. 
Sometimes the railroad builders were finan- 
cially embarrassed while waiting for the 
growth of settlements that would provide 
operating income. Upon the whole, it is 
safe enough to predict that Florida counties 
will develop fast enough to make it feasible 
to pay the interest on road bonds and to 
take care of maturities. 

It is hard to imagine what automobile 
travel has yet to do for the opening up of 
Florida and the South. It is only now 
that really good continuous lines of high- 
way from North to South are approaching 
completion. Georgia for a while seemed 
reluctant to help the vast caravans move 
easily across the Florida line. At the 
height of the Florida boom, Atlanta was 
aroused to the point of active and out- 
spoken protest. The Atlanta point of view 
was natural, but it was mistaken. So 
important a center was bound to gain far 
more than it could lose by the opening up 
of previously undeveloped lands anywhere 
within five hundred miles. 


Florida Linked Up with Her Neighbors 


During recent months, Atlanta has been 
prospering perhaps more rapidly and in a 
greater variety of ways than at any time 
in all her history. Much of this good 
fortune is due to the simultaneous advance- 
ment of Florida. It is convenient to use 
State names, but we have no traffic barriers 
at State lines; and while the growth of 
peninsular Florida, especially along the 
southern coasts, is distinctive, the more 
general advancement of the State is bound 
up with a great movement that is embracing 
also Georgia and the Carolinas and the 
States west of Florida, especially Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Among the most impressive develop- 
ments of the present year is to be noted the 
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completed paving of great parts of the 
Spanish Trail, which name is given to the 
interstate highway stretching from Jack- 
sonville on the east through Tallahassee and 
Pensacola across southern Alabama and 
Mississippi by way of Mobile and Biloxi, to 
New Orleans and thence across Texas and 
on to the Pacific coast. | Countless thous- 
ands of people within a few years will be 
making winter visits from Florida to Cali- 
fornia, using this Southern highway. 


Scenic Highways 


Florida is just now celebrating the com- 
pletion of this paved road from Jackson- 
ville all the way to Pensacola, a distance of 
nearly 400 miles. Florida is also in due 
time going to announce the completion of a 
loop highway that will sweep down the 
eastern coast to Miami, from which point 
the motorist will follow the Flagler railroad 
to Key West and ferry across to Cuba, or 
he will go over to the West Coast by alterna- 
tive routes, passing through the fringes of 
Barron Collier’s million-acre county (which 
we might call a barony but for the too 
obvious pun), and proceeding along the Gulf 
coast through Marco, Fort Myers, Sarasota, 
Tampa, and Tarpon Springs, all the way to 
Pensacola. 

There is also to be a Gulf Scenic High- 
way westward from Pensacola that will, 
for a considerable distance, follow the shore 
line more closely than the Spanish Trail. 
This will cross Baldwin County, Alabama, 
some miles further south, but will enter 
Mobile by the same great highway bridge 
that is now approaching completion and 
that is to be opened with due formalities 
within a few weeks. 


Pensacola, Jacksonville, St. Augustine 


West Florida, extending to Pensacola, 
has had a history of its own, which is 
quite as interesting and important as that 
of eastern and southern Florida. Pensacola 
is a harbor of remarkable natural ad- 
vantages, but it has been difficult to 
approach from land on account of its lack 
of railroads and highways. This lack is 
now, however, a thing of the past. Great 
bridges for automobiles and railroads are 
shortening east and west lines, while railway 
systems—notably the “Frisco”— are mak- 
ing extensive terminal improvements. Pen- 
sacola has its assured future as the western 
gateway of Florida, just as Jacksonville 
has its place as the eastern gatewav. 


IS GETTING ON 
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No American metropolis of its size is 
more firmly established than Jacksonville. 
Its industries and commercial establish- 
ments are of great variety, and as a distri- 
buting point by land and by water it grows 
constantly more important. It is a place 
of unusual beauty, its natural advantages 
having been enhanced by well-considered 
plans in which the most skilful landscape 
architects have had a part. 

The Jacksonville area of regional ex- 
pansion already extends, in the projects now 
taking shape, to St. Augustine on the 
south, to the Penney domains on the St. 
Johns River at Green Cove Springs, and to 
points similarly distant westward and north- 
ward. The Jacksonville beaches, a few 
miles distant, are as fine as any in the world, 
and many motor cars may move abreast 
on the hard sand all the way from Jackson- 
ville to St. Augustine, and further South. 


Important Highway Bridges 


The mature twentieth century develop- 
ment of the South is indicated by the double- 
tracking of railroads and by many per- 
manent improvements in seaports. But 
it is also not less notably indicated by the 
building of bridges. A list of the great 
bridges recently completed or soon to be 
built all the way from the Northern Neck 
of Virginia to the crossing of Lake Pon- 
chartrain at New Orleans, would show the 
end of the pioneering centuries and the 
brilliant opening of the era of maturity. 

There must be a large development of 
traffic in order to justify the crossing of wide 
rivers and estuaries by steel and concrete 
bridges. One of the great examples has 
been the Gandy Bridge, several miles long, 
connecting Tampa and St. Petersburg. 
Jacksonville had previously built a bridge 
the tolls of which recouped the total 
investment, long in advance of the matur- 
ing of the bonds. Where rivers separate 
States, interstate action is now providing 
new bridges, and a toll plan is relied upon to 
pay interest and amortise the principal. 

The long new bridge across Mobile Bay is 
a part of the movement that is destined to 
transform these rich and beautiful southern 
coasts, that the country as a whole has 
hardly yet discovered. Thus the city of 
Mobile, with all the quaint beauty and 
charm of the Old South, is also one of the 
most progressive of our new American 
cities. Its port facilities are improving 
splendidly, by reason not only of Federal 
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appropriations, but also, especially, by virtue 
of the support to the extent of many mil- 
lions of dollars given by the State of Alabama. 

Hotels are springing up along this shore 
line of the Gulf of Mexico, which has now 
come to be entitled the American Riviera 
and which proposes to make itself as well- 
known to the world at large as southern 
Florida or southern California. This is a 
subject by itself; yet it is so related to the 
movements that have advertised the name 
of Florida that I may well mention it in 
these observations suggested by a recent 
Visit. 

Florida’s Intellectual Interests 


Florida is not merely a paradise for health 
seekers or those who desire amusement and 
recreation, although a whole chapter might 
be written upon the extraordinary multipli- 
cation of Florida golf courses and other 
amusement facilities within the past five 
years. Nor is Florida to be regarded 
principally from the standpoint of its in- 
teresting utilization for the growth of 
special fruit, farm, and garden products, 
although its economic and agricultural 
evolution are of immense scientific as well as 
commercial interest. It is not less to be re- 
garded as a human laboratory, where edu- 
cation and social well-being in the higher 
sense are to be considered afresh. 

Within the memory of many men still 
active in educational work, Florida had no 
colleges or higher educational institutions 
whatsoever, whether of private endowment 
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or of public support. It has now a thriving 
State University and Agricultural College, a 
State institution for women, and a number 
of privately endowed or denominational 
colleges. These are not as yet among the 
strong and famous schools of America, but 
they have a peculiar opportunity to break 
away from some of the hard and fast tradi- 
tions of our American colleges, and to make 
education real and vital, with the processes 
of teaching and learning more direct and 
less abstract and mechanical. Thus Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, the new President of 
Rollins College, when inaugurated in Febru- 
ary, announced some rather startling inno- 
vations of method; and these are not day- 
dreams, but have actually gone into effect. 

Florida tends to attract many people of 
intellectual and artistic distinction; and the 
State itself is showing marked hospitality 
to these personages, whether they come as 
residents or as visitors. ‘The Authors’ 
League of America is considering a coloniz- 
ing project. When an art director or a town 
planner talks to a Florida Chamber of 
Commerce, he finds that communities are 
responsive, and ready to shape practical 
programs upon the advice of what we 
may call trained idealists. Thus there are 
evidences that much literary and artistic 
activity is to characterize the new Florida, 
and it might even be said that Florida is 
showing a tendency to become more in- 
terested in how to live finely and well than 
in how to grow rich by trading in unim- 
proved real estate. 
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A TYPICAL HIGHWAY OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION IN THE INTERIOR OF FLORIDA 








AN APPEAL TO COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 
(President of Rollins College, Florida) 


RESIDENT ELIOT talked, but Presi- 
dent Butler acted. Football was abol- 
ished at Columbia. 

But the pressure was evidently too great. 
In due time the game was reéstablished at 
America’s largest university. 

Since then football has been growing by 
leaps and bounds. To-day it is easily the 
most popular game in the land. It is no 
longer a sport, but a spectacle. 

But the fight is still on. Harvard and 
Princeton have cracked under the strain 
and severed athletic relations. 

President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, in all 
seriousness, makes a plea that players on 
varsity teams be limited to members of the 
sophomore and junior classes, that seniors 
do all the coaching and that each college 


support two varsity teams for major games 
—one to play at home and the other on the 
rival’s gridiron, thus ending the student 
exodus from town on the “great day.”’ 
Sundry and other suggestions would 


curtail the football season, halve the 
number of games to be played, abolish 
gate receipts, substitute intra-mural for 
intercollegiate contests, and so forth. 

What shall be done? The time has come 
again for action to follow words. 

In the first place, the undergraduate 
should not be too severely blamed because 
football is his most absorbing interest in 
life. We older men must remember that 
football is about the only thing in which a 
young man of twenty stands supreme. 
The world gives fame to supremacy in any 
line. A student who makes a_ winning 
team achieves fame in a few weeks’ effort, 
whereas it would take him many years to 
achieve the fame his father enjoys in the 
arts or sciences. And is not fame as sweet 
to the young as the old? 

In the second place, football has the great 
merit of being the only thing really well 
taught in our colleges. Imagine a coach 


keeping a duffer or quitter on the squad. 
Imagine a candidate being granted six cuts 
from practice. Football is taken too 
seriously for that. The coach demands and 
gets the best in a man, or fires him. No such 
rigid standards are attempted in the class- 
room. Every graduate of an American 
college knows that fully a third of the 
degrees are unearned. 

The chief trouble with football in our 
colleges to-day is not so much in the way 
the game is taught or played, as in the 
timidity and laxity of college authorities in 
enforcing the standards they set. College 
presidents and faculties to-day insist on 
rules to be made which, if lived up to, 
would cure most of the evils inherent in the 
game—but then, to an alarming extent, 
they wink at, if they do not connive at, the 
non-enforcement of these rules. 

Let me be personal. When I assumed 
the presidency of Rollins College a year ago 
last September, we had just been admitted 
to the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, and had thereby covenanted 
to abide by rules which among other things 
limited all members of athletic teams to 
bona fide students, no one of whom was 
permitted to receive compensation directly 
or indirectly, whether in cash, credit or 
scholarships for athletic prowess. 

Before the year was over, I found that 
two members of our football team had 
violated their explicit statements to me 
that they would remain in college during 
the full college year. Three had broken 
their pledge that they would not accept 
money for athletics, and a dozen or more 
others had been enticed here, without my 
knowledge or consent, by promises that in 
return for playing on the teams, their board, 
tuition and room rent would be provided. 

Obviously, the first duty of Rollins was 
to clear herself of this professional taint. 
This we did. Every athlete who had ac- 
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cepted money for his services, or who had 
received board, tuition and lodging without 
being willing to work, was dropped from 
college before the close of the year. 

Although I have no personal knowledge 
of the matter, I am told by both students 
and coaches within and without Rollins 
that many other of our’sister institutions, 
not only in the South but throughout the 
country, are still in the same condition, 
athletically, that disgraced Rollins last year. 

If this be so, then ought Rollins to be 
expected to compete in athletics with any 
of these institutions until their skirts are 
as athletically clean as we now believe ours 
to be? 

If it is impossible to find enough colleges 
geographically proximate to play with 
under purely amateur conditions, I am 
ready to suggest that we abandon our 
pretense of amateurism and come out 
open and above board for professionalism. 
I would be perfectly willing to print in our 
catalogue just how much we pay our pitcher, 
our quarterback and high jumper. I never 
could see any moral or other distinction 
between a man who plays a game for fun 
or for money. Why it is considered proper 
for a boy to support himself through 


college by waiting on a summer hotel 
table, and improper to receive money for 
playing on a hotel nine, is beyond my in- 


telligence. I suspect that the contempt 
which amateurs have for professionals is 
largely a “hangover” from those bad old 
days when any man demeaned himself by 
accepting “filthy lucre” for his services. 
Be that as it may, what a commentary 
it is on academic standards when in even 
our greatest universities a student often 
has to have a higher classroom mark to 
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make a team than to stay in college! If 
Babe Ruth should go through such in- 
tellectual torture as to enable him to com- 
plete a college course as rigid as obtains, 
for instance, in West Point, who could more 
fittingly represent his college on the base- 
ball nine, although he had been previously 
making $70,000 a year as a diamond 
professional? 

But I recognize that this is academic and 
athletic heresy. Accordingly, as far as 
Rollins is concerned, we will conform 
strictly to such amateur standards as are 
laid down by the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. But if Rollins finds 
it impossible to secure genuinely amateur 
competitors, then I submit there is no 
honorable alternative except to espouse 
professionalism. What I object to is this 
hypocrisy in pretending to one thing and 
doing another. It is this disrespect and 
disregard for law which is demoralizing our 
colleges, just as it is demoralizing the 
country at large on other issues. 

In any event, I am unwilling to admit 
that such administrative incompetence pre- 
vails as would justify breaking off athletic 
relations, limiting athletics to interclass 
competitions, or diluting the quality of 
play by the Dartmouth plan of doubling 
the teams, or some other method of cutting 
off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

If American colleges will not live up to 
the amateurism in athletics which they 
profess, or publicly adopt the professional- 
ism which they practice, I submit that no 
college that pretends to hold up moral 
standards before the young can take part 
in intercollegiate athletics; and I for one 
will recommend that Rollins abandon all 
such contests with sister institutions. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


A COMPARISON OF RADICALLY DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


N EXHAUSTIVE treatise entitled 
“Games and Sports in British Schools 
and Universities” has recently appeared 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
This report has been compiled by a Founda- 
tion staff member, Howard J. Savage, and 
he has ‘reviewed in masterful fashion the 
‘British sports tradition” and athletics in 
general as practised in public schools, day 
schools, older and newer English universi- 
ties, and in the institutions of Scotland and 
Ireland. The work is interlarded with 
statistics and footnotes, and bears all the 
earmarks of sound scholarship applied to a 
subject of constantly growing interest on 
both sides of the water. 

For purposes of comparison with the 
athletic policies and practises of our own 
colleges and universities, that portion of Mr. 
Savage’s work devoted to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is most applicable. These institu- 
tions exemplify all that is best and most 
typical in British sporting ways, and 
correspond accordingly to Yale and Harvard 
or any other pair of ancient and honorable 
American rivals. On this phase of the 
Carnegie report our conclusions will be 
based, as we attempt to sound a few of the 
high notes embodied in 233 pages of 
thorough research work. 

The concrete differences between college 
games as played in England and the 
United States are slight and subject to 
natural local variations. Indeed it is sur- 
prising that the two systems are as similar 
as they are. It is in the mental attitudes 
lying back of externals that the real con- 
trasts exist. Totally divergent slants lead 
to wide differences in ultimate objective, 
and manner of achievement. Yet in inter- 
national competitions, which have been 
held in rowing, track, lacrosse, and tennis, 


relations have been fairly amicable and 
mutual respect has been engendered, which 
may provide ‘Blood is thicker than water” 
advocates with another argument. 


English University Sports 


A roster of the main sports at Oxford and 
Cambridge closely approximates that of 
any large American university. Rugby 
football, soccer, field hockey, cricket, la- 
crosse, rowing, tennis, golf, and track con- 
stitute the important fields of endeavor, 
with rowing the preponderant favorite 
overshadowing the others, as football over- 
shadows other American college sports. 

The main rowing events at both universi- 
ties consist of late winter and early summer 
“bumping” races between the constituent 
colleges of each institution, and the inter- 
varsity race, usually held-in April. So pop- 
ular is the sport that nearly 45 per cent. of 
Cambridge students are said to participate 
at one time or another during the year, and 
the same statement is made of Oxford. 

“Blazer” coats are given out by the 
individual colleges for competition as mem- 
bers of their teams in games with the other 
colleges, and similar but more highly prized 
awards are bestowed by the two universi- 
ties for playing in the various inter-varsity 
contests. Since the color of these coats is 
Dark Blue for Oxford and Light Blue for 
Cambridge, varsity athletes possessed of 
such insignia are styled “blues,” a slang 
term analagous to the American phrase 
“letter men.” 


The English Viewpoint 


The salient point which characterizes 
English college athletics would seem to be 
a gloriously happy-go-lucky attitude, en- 
tirely different from the intense seriousness 
in which American games are practised and 
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played. The grinding rehearsals of our 
college teams are non-existent in England, 
for the teams would refuse to undergo such 
discipline. English college teams gain ex- 
perience by playing other college teams, 
combining business with pleasure. In 
Rugby no tackling dummies are employed, 
apparently because such a device would be 
deemed “‘unsporting,”’ since it would lead to 
overspecialization. Training urged upon 
players is optional and largely a matter of 
common sense, and though general rules 
are recommended for observance, no great 
importance is attached to them. 

The intense specialization in one sport— 
and only one—at a time, which distinguishes 
the American system, is entirely lacking in 
England. The Oxonian is seldom officially 
“out” for a sport in the American sense. 
He may play at golf one afternoon, compete 
with his college hockey team the next, and 
for the rest of the week indulge in rugby, 
if such his fancy dictates. Hence, the per- 
sonnel of an English college team is fluctuat- 
ing and informal. In the matter of varsity 
teams, greater organization is necessary, 
but even here, regular practise is a rarity, 
and our “‘do-or-die’’ spirit singularly lack- 
ing. The prevalent conviction seems to 
be that games are to be played, not 
worked at, and that the only conceivable 
object in playing is to be amused and 
exercised. To sacrifice comfort and good 
fun to athletic efficiency would to them be 
putting the cart before the horse. In 
America, such laxity would be considered 
rank heresy. 


English Coaching and Amateur Standards 


Coaching at Oxford and Cambridge is 
desultory at best, and entirely amateur. 
In preparation for the games between the 
colleges, the various team captains assume 
this obligation along with their other duties 
and give out whatever advice seems neces- 
sary and timely. The university teams are 
coached somewhat more thoroughly, not 
only by the captains, but by erstwhile 
‘“‘blues,”’ alumni who serve gratis for love of 
the sport. The latter would indignantly 
refuse any proffered recompense, as most of 
them continue their athletic careers with 
amateur clubs and associations after leaving 
their universities, and monetary rewards 
would endanger their standings. Needless 
to say, the coaching received by the varsity 
teams is rather disorganized, and in all 
cases the undergraduate captain is the 


final authority in matters of dispute. 
The coaches constitute a purely advisory 
board, while vital factors of administration 
are in the hands of the students actually 
participating. 

Amateurism in English athletics is based 
upon a far severer code than in America. 
Though definitions vary somewhat with the 
individual sports, the four main points 
which brand an Englishman as strictly 
non-professional are: (1) He must never 
have competed for a money prize or declared 
a wager, (2) he must never have profited 
financially from sport in any way, (3) he 
must never have competed against a pro- 
fessional athlete, and (4) he must never 
have attempted to realize a financial return 
from sporting trophies won. Further, the 
English athlete must provide his own ath- 
letic dress and equipment, a very consider- 
able item. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
come from the well-to-do classes with few 
exceptions, whereas the undergraduates of 
America are a cross section of the nation. 
For this reason, perhaps, a stricter amateur 
interpretation is possible in England than 
in America, where semi-professional sum- 
mer baseball, summer camp councilorships, 
preparatory school coaching for pay, and 
other lucrative occupations connected with 
sport are desirable, if not indispensable, in 
aiding deserving students to earn their 
academic way. For the versatile athletes 
of America are, as a general rule, boys of 
limited means, to whom some source of 
revenue is often of primary importance. 

The so-called “athletic scholarship” of 
America, a free scholarship awarded by 


alumni supposedly for high classroom 


standing but actually for prowess on the 
football field or track, finds its counterpart 
at Oxford in no less an equivalent than the 
famous Rhodes scholarships. Of the quali- 
fications necessary to candidates for this 
honor, the second one brazenly reads: 
“Fondness for and success in manly out- 
door sports, such as football, cricket, and 
the like.” The resultant influx of American 
and Colonial athletic talent has been a 
distinct asset to the Dark Blue in its 
struggles with the traditional rival, as 
exemplified by the Oxford (ice) hockey team 
of 1926-’27. Of twelve players retained to 
compose this aggregation, ten were Cana- 
dians and two Americans. Trials were held 
at Antwerp, and the Cambridge game was 
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played in Switzerland, without a single 
Englishman on the team roster of the lead- 
ing English university. And in the varsity 
crew race on the Thames in April, “Ox” 
Kingsbury, former Yale captain, is reputed 
to have shown the proverbial strength of 
ten, besides being the only Oxford oarsman 
who failed to “pass out cold” at the finish 
of the contest. 

Within Oxford itself, Brasenose College 
has had a strong athletic tradition for 
seventy-five years, and seems to attract able 
sportsmen and potential “blues” much as 
the Elm and Owl clubs of Princeton and 
Harvard respectively, and the Delta Up- 
silon fraternity of Pennsylvania, tradition- 
ally, amass “letter men” of all kinds. 


The American Temperament 


Perhaps the national temperaments of 
England and America account for the wide 
variance in their respective sporting phil- 
osophies. While the tempo of English life 
is well regulated, infused with commonsense 
and conservatism, the current American 
psychology emphasizes “go-getting,” and 
puts a premium upon success in any field 
worthy of endeavor. While the Rugby 
player is quite content to play his game ina 
calm and tranquil state of mind, the con- 


temporary American footballer toils and 


grinds in a frenzy of semi-hysterical 
loyalty. He is inspired by “duty,” “pride,” 
“fight,” urged on the gladiatorial spirit of 
old; and he plays madly, gladly, often in a 
berserker fury. But he does not play be- 
cause he finds the game a pleasant pastime, 
a re-creation in the true sense of that word. 

This intense will to win is not a healthy 
feature of American athletics, and “‘Over- 
Emphasis” is the usual diagnosis by critics 
who have retained sporting interests and 
at the same time true perspective. Just 
what is the direct cause of Over-Emphasis 
has never been officially determined, though 
an opinion is ventured below. It is cer- 
tainly not the result of student opinion, 
for the undergraduates loyally rally round 
their teams and then proceed to forget 
victories and defeats within forty-eight 
hours.: Nor is their hardy enthusiasm de- 
pendent upon mere winners. It is of sturdier 
stuff than that. 

Alumni of course are prone to over- 
emphasize, and this is but natural. Out of 
touch with college and its interests, the one 
phase of undergraduate life open to them 
is athletics, which they can follow in the 
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press, and themselves witness from time 
to time. When in the stands at an impor- 
tant contest they feel once more that they 
are members of the college community, but 
only under these circumstances. Hence 
sports begin to play an exaggerated part in 
their college viewpoint, since it is the one 
sphere brought to their regular attention. 
Victory means far more now than in under- 
graduate days, when sport was but a side- 
show in a three-ring circus. And all 
alumni are vociferous in their expression of 
opinions and desires. 


The Coaches, ‘‘ American Plan” 


The coach in an American college or 
university holds a unique, an exalted 
position. A professional of professionals, 
his word is law in every matter concerning 
his department, and sometimes in cther 
matters beyond his proper ken. The team 
captain is, as a rule, a figurehead, subject 
to orders which he takes in good part since 
that is the accepted way of doing business. 

The salary received is usually an ample 
one, sometimes exceeding those of senior 
faculty members, and the season is short 
—in football, between two and_ three 
months. But the coach must turn out win- 
ning teams, and excuses will not serve to 
deflect alumni wrath after repeated failure. 
Naturally desirous to retain an excellent 
position, he is subjected to constant pres- 
sure with victory as his only excuse for exist- 
ence and continuance. For this reason, 
in his own interests and those of his em- 
ployers, he is compelled to stress and 
heavily emphasize whatever sport may be in 
his charge. 

In the coaching business, as in every 
other, there is a definite range of promotions, 
rungs on the ladder of success. Having 
gained glory by piloting a minor college to 
success, he may reasonably expect some 
larger, more prominent institution to offer 
him employment with tempting induce- 
ments of greater pay and opportunities. 
So, as a matter of pure business, he stresses 
his game constantly, giving a, religious 
fervency to his exhortations. Most good 
coaches are expert psychologists and know 
how to emotionalize their charges by criti- 
cism, praise, or mental suggestion, depending 
on the case. ‘Fhey arouse boys to frenzy, 
to achieving the impossible, to supreme 
efforts. Efficiency experts, because they 
have to be such in highly competitive Amer- 
ica, they over-emphasize morning, night, 
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and noon. Upright sportsmen and gentle- 
men many of them are, but the force of 
circumstances is too much for them and 
unwittingly they bring about a troubled 
situation. 


Eligibility Rules, aside from Amateur 
Standing 


Eligibility rules as such do not exist at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Aside from the 
strict amateur regulations noted above, 
there is no English equivalent to the 
American laws limiting competition to 
three years, barring first-year men and 
transfer students from competition, and re- 
quiring fixed scholastic grades from com- 
petitors. With the English attitude what 
it is, there is no migratory or ‘‘tramp” 
athlete problem, and hence such decrees are 
quite unnecessary. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
these stringent rules have greatly reduced 
the unethical state of affairs once rampant, 
at least in the larger and more reputable 
colleges. But none the less there is a con- 
stant clamor for improvement and better- 
ment, much of it sensational, some of it to 
the point. 

Into the latter category must fall the 
recent recommendations of Dr. Ernest M. 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College 
and an educator of wide experience and 
liberal outlook. Dr. Hopkins has proposed 
three major reforms to abate professional- 
ism and Over-Emphasis, quoted as follows: 
(1) Team membership to be limited to men 
in their sophomore and junior years only; 
(2) Two varsity teams to be developed, the 
one to play at home, and the other away on 
the same days; (3) No paid coaches, the 
coaching to be done by college seniors who 
have gained experience by their two 
previous years of varsity competition. 

By these three rulings the present-day 
evils, such as they are, would be greatly 
reduced. Under the first provision seniors 
would be given a respite in which to attend 
to academic affairs and problems of college 
leadership. First-year men would be barred 
as at present, and added incentive would be 
given the two remaining classes to indulge 
in valuable outdoor exercise. Under the 
second provision, the student body would be 
kept at home, a valuable feature since long 
trips during term time are found to be 
demoralizing. Further, with two complete 
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teams and adequate substitutes, additionai 
scope would be afforded those desiring to 
play. The third provision would eliminate 
the ruthless professional coaching system, 
with its stress and strain and undue eager- 
ness for victories. 

Comments on Dr. Hopkins’ proposals 
have been enlightening. As might have 
been expected, coaches the country over 
are loud in their jeers and detailed criticisms. 
They have dubbed the plan “impracticable,” 
saying that without their services the games 
would become less mechanically perfect 
and efficiency would be sadly lacking. They 
have said that it would be unfair to the 
players to exclude them from a third year 
of competition. They cried aloud that 
two teams of high caliber were impossible to 
perfect. And this ‘‘deplorable” state of 
affairs, which seemed so dreadful to the 
coaches, is no doubt just what Dr. Hopkins 
and other progressives are looking forward 
to with rejoicing. 

The non-professional elements on the 
whole have commented favorably. The 
Yale Alumni Weekly has endorsed the 
scheme, and numerous undergraduate publi- 
cations here and there are backing it to 
the limit. Others agree with the spirit 
if not the letter of the proposed reforms, 
and it is widely felt that the suggestions 
of this distinguished educator are steps in 
the right direction. 


American Rules versus English Mental Poise 


In conclusion, it would seem that, while 
complicated legislation is unnecessary in 
England, due to that nation’s logical ways, 
such law-making is not only necessary in 
America, but also highly beneficial when 
deliberately adopted and honestly upheld 
and accepted. Our national temperament 
and traditions being what they are, no 
other course can well be open to us unless 
we elect to relegate ourselves to a veritable 
athletic chaos, marked by all manner of 
abuses and ill-practises. 

Our standards of clean and ethical sports- 
manship have improved immeasurably in 
the past twenty-five years, but we still have 
far to go before reaching perfection. Since 
we have not and cannot have the British 
temperament, we should do equally well 
through the medium of intelligent and 
honest adherence to “disarmament agree- 
ments.” 
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Roman Catholics and the Presidency 


N MONDAY, April 18, every daily 

newspaper in the United States con- 
tained a statement by Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, in reply to the ques- 
tion, Can a loyal member of the Roman 
Catholic Church be a loyal President of the 
United States? Declaring that it is far 
from his purpose to inject religious discus- 
sion into a political campaign, the Governor 
asks that what he has to say be accepted, 
not as a statement of a candidate for any 
public office, but as that of “an American 
citizen, honored with high elective office, 
meeting a challenge to his patriotism and 
intellectual integrity.”” The Governor fur- 
ther states that he has called to his assist- 
ance in framing his reply the distinguished 
Chaplain of the 165th Regiment in the 
World War, Father Francis P. Duffy. The 
high point of the Governor’s letter is 
reached in the concluding paragraphs, which 
follow: 


I believe in the worship of God according to the 
faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I recognize no power in the institutions of my 
Church to interfere with the operations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the enforcement of 
the law of the land. I believe in absolute freedom 
of conscience for all men and in equality of all 
churches, all sects, and all beliefs before the law as 
a matter of right and not as a matter of favor. 

I believe in the absolute separation of Church and 
State, and in the strict enforcement of the provisions 
of the Constitution that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. I believe that 
no tribunal of any Church has any power to make any 
decree of any force in the law of the land other than 
to establish the status of its own communicants 
within its own church. 

I believe in the support of the public school as 
ene of the cornerstones of American liberty. I 
believe in the right of every parent to choose whether 
his child shall be educated in the public school or ina 
religious school supported by those of his own faith. 

I believe in the principle of non-interference by 
this country in the internal affairs of other nations, 
and that we should stand steadfastly against any 
such interference by whomsoever it may be urged. 


And I believe in the common brotherhood of man 
under the common fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow Americans of all 
creeds in a fervent prayer that never again in this 
land will any public servant be challenged because 
of the faith in which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God. 


Governor Smith’s statement came as a 
reply to an open letter addressed to him 
by Charles C. Marshall, a lawyer of New 
York City, and published in the April num- 
ber of the Aélantic Monthly (Boston). It 
was officially given to the press in advance of 
publication in the May Aidlantic. 

The standards of the Catholic, says Mr. 
Marshall, ‘‘are derived from the basic 
politica! doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, asserted against repeated challenges 
for 1500 years, that God has divided all 
power over man between the secular State 
and that Church.” The encyclical letter of 
Pope Leo XIII in 1885 on ‘The Christian 
Constitution of States” is cited by Mr. 


. Marshall in confirmation of his statement. 


Mr. Marshall’s deduction from the papal 
utterance is that since all power over human 
affairs not given to the State by God is 
given to the Roman Catholic Church, 
no other churches or religious organizations 
have, in theory, any direct power from God, 
and being without direct divine sanction 
are without natural right to function on the 
same basis as the Roman Catholic Church 
in the religious and moral affairs of the 
State. The result would seem to be in- 
tolerance. 

Mr. Marshall goes on to argue that the 
doctrine of the Two Powers makes the 
Roman Catholic Church at times sovereign 
over the State. While in theory jurisdic- 
tion over secular matters is assigned to the 
State and jurisdiction over matters of faith 
and morals to the Church, Mr. Marshall 
holds that many questions must arise 
between the State and the Church in respect 
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to which it is impossible to determine to 
the satisfaction of both parties in which 
jurisdiction the matter at issue lies. 

Editorial comments made on the publica- 
tion of Governor Smith’s letter were gener- 
ally favorable: 


. The New York World: 


By this avowal of his belief Governor Smith has 
declared without reservation and without qualifica- 
tion that the Catholic Church has not made, and for 
him can never. make, any claim whatsoever to 
temporal power in the United States: that for him 
its privileges, its rights, its status and its command 
over his conscience are exactly the same as those 
which any other church has for its own communi- 
cants. 


The New York Times: 

When a man has the unaffected simplicity, the 
open record and the direct methods of Governor 
Smith, he cannot be staggered or made to dodge by 
“posers” put to him by political opponents. With 
his honest thought as a sufficient armor, and shining 
good faith as his only skill, he is ready to meet every 
doubt or insinuation that would go to cloud the 
sincerity of his patriotism. This the Governor has 
now done. He has done it without heat or resent- 
ment, but has made a thorough job of it. 


The Boston Herald: 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the political 
importance of the Governor’s reply. It is hardly too 
much to say that it marks an epoch in the discussion 
of the question. It must greatly strengthen him in 
the eyes of all fair-minded people, and so increase 
the likelihood of his nomination, and also the possi- 
bility—by no means small—of his election. 


The Wheeling (W. Va.) Register: 


We have seen Catholic Governors, Catholic 
Senators, Catholic members of the Supreme Court, 
even Catholic Chief Justices, so why not a Catholic 
President? Under the Constitution the President 
is helpless without a sympathetic Congress. There- 
fore, why fear the White House? 

Governor Smith is worthy of the Presidential 
nomination and if nominated should be supported 
whole-heartedly. 


The Chattanooga Times: 


His summing up of his attitude will satisfy all fair- 
minded American citizens of his loyalty to his 
Church in spiritual affairs and to his country under 
the Constitution and its laws. 


In the mass of press comment that 
followed the publication of Mr. Marshall’s 
letter and did not wait for Governor Smith’s 
reply, there were several distinctive con- 
tributions from Catholic and non-Catholic 
writers alike. 

The Commonweal (New York), represent- 
ing the advanced liberal wing of the Roman 
Catholic community, anticipated Governor 
Smith’s reply in the form of a four-page 
editorial in its issue of April 13. This jour- 
nal is unable to take seriously the asser- 
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tion that a conflict impends between the 
principles of the American Constitution 
and the dogmas of the Catholic Church. 
To ask Governor Smith, or any other 
candidate for the Presidency or any other 
elective office, how he would act in the 
case of a hypothetical conflict of this kind, 
seems to the Commonweal like asking a 
man what he is planning to do in case a 
comet were to strike the earth, or a tidal 
wave were to rush in from the Atlantic or 
Pacific and submerge the whole country. 
Theoretically, either of these events may 
occur, but practical men are not losing 
much sleep over so remote a possibility. 


Practical Americans, instead of fleeing from the 
shadow of Giant Pope, are more likely to remember 
that thousands and tens of thousands of American 
Catholics have been elected or appointed to public 
office, from such posts as the chief justiceship of the 
Supreme Court, or Cabinet positions, or chairs in 
the Senate, down to the humblest political posi- 
tions. They have been entrusted with high com- 
mand in the army and navy. They have marched 
and fought in all the wars of the United States. 

It is true that never until now has the question 
practically arisen as to whether an individual 
Catholic should be investigated or interrogated 
because of the imminent probability of his nomina- 
tion as a candidate for the Presidency. But the 
Presidency, to repeat, is not the instrument of a 
supreme autocrat nor of an oligarchy. A Presi- 
dent, like a Governor. a Senator, a Congressman, 
a judge, and many other officials of high and low 
degree, takes an oath to support the Constitution 
and to uphold American laws. The American 
President alone can not pass a law or an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He is an executive 
officer. He alone can not conclude treaties with 
any foreign power, either with the Vatican or any 
other; nor can he declare war, even on Mexico. 
Even if any President desired for any private 
or religious reason to commit a treasonable act or 
to override the Constitution, and should attempt 
to do so, he could be, and undoubtedly very 
promptly would be, removed from office by im- 
peachinent. 


From the Pacific Coast comes an editorial 
expression of the Argonaut (San Francisco) 


_on the so-called “‘Catholic menace.”’ Much 


as the Argonaut “deprecates the injection 
into politics of a religious issue, it would 
rather have such an issue analyzed in the 
light of reason than permitted to smolder in 
the darkness of prejudice.’’ As to such mat- 
ters as marriage and divorce and education, 
the Argonaut holds that the President has 
no power to control such laws. Authority 
in these matters resides with States, coun- 
ties and municipalities. If Governor Smith 
were President he could do nothing to 
change our educational institutions or affect 
marriage and divorce legislation. 
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THE COLUMBIA CREW AT PRACTICE ON PELHAM BAY 


Our Most Unprofessional Sport 


ITH the first signs of spring the 
college rowing crews take to practice 
on the water after an arduous winter at the 
indoor rowing machines. At the same time 
the many devotees of the sport begin to 
speculate on the chances of this college or 
that, on the merits of the trainers, or the 
quality of the entries for the annual rowing 
classics of this country. Among the first to 
make a pilgrimage to the rivers where the 
crews were trying out was Herbert Reed, 
sporting authority, who reports in the 
Outlook for April 6 what might be called the 
boat-house gossip of the season. 

At Columbia young Dick Glendon and old 
Dick Glendon are in charge. The elder 
Glendon, who coached the first American 
eight to win the Olympic championship, is 
quoted by Mr. Reed on the theories and 
glories of the sport: 


In this rowing game we have the last of the purely 
amateur sports. There is no “gate,” for thousands 
see the races from the river or lake bank, and the 
money charged for the observation trains at New 
London and Poughkeepsie and Derby goes in large 
part to the railroads. It is, of course, a costly busi- 
ness, but nowadays there are football receipts with 
which to carry on. However, I like to feel, and do 
feel, that there always would have been rowing, in 
any case. Once one is in the launch watching the 
men at work, there is sound reason for the state- 
ment that it is amateur to the core. No pro- 
fessional would stand that gaff for any length of 
time. Think of it—it is the only sport a young 
man can take up that gives him hard, healthful 
exercise with the surface of his body bared to the 
sun and wind for at least three months of the year. 
And it is the greatest team game that ever was in- 
vented. Here is no man running fifty yards for a 
touchdown, no temperamental champion in an 


individual sport, but eight men and a coxswain who 
cannot hope for an individual cheer. All they can 
hope for is an individual knock. Here is the one 
sport in which virtues do not stand out, but are 
considered a matter of course, while faults are as 
plain as a pikestaff. 


At Columbia the successful Freshman 
crew of last year is now trying out as a 
Varsity eight. Young Dick apparently 
does not worry about them much. He is 
primarily a racing coach, working for 
speed first, then smoothness. At Yale the 
taciturn Ed Leader from Seattle criticizes 
unsparingly the little colony which gathers 
at Gales Ferry. His tremendous concentra- 
tion on details aims at perfection. Mr. 
Reed reports that even at the dinner table 
he has never heard Mr. Leader talk about 
anything but rowing. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, in 
spite of the handicap of too short straight- 
away on the Schuylkill, there is great en- 
thusiasm for this sport of sports, and there is 
great rowing atmosphere along the river 
bank, where a number of rowing clubs have 
headquarters. The coaching of the Uni- 
versity crew is being done this year by two 
oarsmen from the great school of rowing in 
the State of Washington, Fred Spuhn and 
Max Lufft. During the winter the Wash- 
ington style of stroke has been taught on the 
rowing machines, and the first outdoor 
practice saw the terrific catch and hard leg 
drive which characterizes it put into effect. 
The material here looks as promising as that 
of Columbia or Yale, comments Mr. Reed. 

Jim Wray at Cornell coaches from his 
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single scull, as he did at Harvard. The 
Cornell crews were out a month earlier this 
year than ever before, thanks to the use of 
dynamite on the inlet at Ithaca. The 
sheltered waters of Lake Cayuga offer great 
advantages to the trainer, as it is possible to 
obtain an early idea of the true speed of the 
crews; a far more difficult process on tide 
water. 

The New London racers are a strictly two- 
crew affair, an important tradition of Yale 
and Harvard. The Poughkeepsie Regatta 
is an open event, to which crews from all 
over the country already come, and which it 
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is hoped will become an international affair. 

Of the Wisconsin crew, who recently sur- 
prised the rowing world with unexpected 
excellence, Mr. Reed says: 


No one ever really knows much about Wisconsin 
until “Dad” Vail brings his men East. There is 
probably one of the keenest riggers among the 
coaches. An inch here on a slide, a quarter of an 
inch there on an outrigger, and the eight is trans- 
formed. It is in this matter of rigging that the old- 
timers still hold an advantage, for it is not to be 
learned in a day or a month ora year. Men like 
the late Charlie Courtney, Glendon, James A. Ten 
Eyck of Syracuse, and a few others were masters of 
the problem of making the oarsmen comfortable in 
their shell. 





Is the Age of Exploration at an End? 


N SPITE of the fact that nearly all the 

land in the world has been discovered, 
says the distinguished explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, writing in the American Mercury 
(New York) for May, there will continue to 
be Great Explorers so long as the Age of 
Advertising lasts. 

It is through misunderstandings or the 
accidental or planned fruits of publicity that 
most explorers have come to fame, Mr. 
Stefansson proceeds. It has been irrefutably 
established that several discoverers pre- 
ceded Columbus to America, but the fame 
remains unshakably Columbus’s. His was 
the discovery which coincided with the 
public interest in a new route to the Indies. 
Luckily for him the fact that he had not 
really reached the Indies did not become 
generally known until legends about gold 
and jewels and fountains of youth had 
grown up about the new land. He chose 
the right psychological moment; in addi- 
tion, he had “the most fashionable royal 
backing then available in Europe,” and 
there never was a let-down in publicity. 

Greatness in the field of discovery can be acquired 
to-day or to-morrow by the same publicity methods 
that worked so well for Columbus. That such 
modern greatness happens to have been secured 
most often by men who deserved well and worked 
honestly, is really beside the point. For others 
who deserved as well and worked as honestly are 
now forgotten, or else were never known to the 
public at all. 


One of the most striking instances of this 
is the case of Admiral Peary, Mr. Stefansson 
reminds us. For integrity, ability, and 
courage, Peary had few equals. He dis- 
covered and elucidated laws of nature, 
particularly concerning winds, which are of 


permanent scientific value; he greatly 
widened the horizon of geography; he 
demonstrated that the north end of Green- 
land is free from snow in summer and sup- 
ports plant and animal life the year round. 
Yet had he not been the first to reach the 
North Pole, that publicly misunderstood 
and widely advertised spot, he would 
probably never have become an immortal. 

The North Pole has a superfluity of 
popular standing, enough to make many 
men famous, Mr. Stefansson continues. 
Byrd will probably become immortal for 
having been the first to fly there; Amundsen 
for the first trip by dirigible; it is probably 
reachable by submarine, he tells us, and 
there can still be the first woman to ac- 
complish the feat, and the first mother. 

That it is not always the first, but the 
best advertised discovery which counts, 
may be proved from Mr. Stefansson’s own 
career. 

In so far as I am known at all, I am generally 
known as the discoverer of.the “Blond” Eskimos. 
But the first traveler to report a strangely blond 
people in the Arctic was not I, but Nicholas Tunes, 
256 years ahead of me—in 1656. This seems to 
have been in Baffin Island, far from my locality. 
But in my own district, European-like-Eskimos had 
been reported in the following order: by Sir John 
Franklin in 1824, by Dease and Simpson in 1837, by 
Captain Charles Klinkenberg in 1906, by Captain, 
William Mogg in 1908, and lastly by me in 1911, 
and again in 1912. 

That none of these reports about a European-like 
people in the Arctic produced an appreciable stir in 
the world was apparently either because the public 
did not know of the possible romance behind them, 
or else failed to make the proper connection. In 
1912 the same report was dressed in newspaper 
extravagance and joined up by the reporter with 
the tragic drama of the.colony of 5,000 Europeans 
who disappeared from Greenland in the Middle Ages. 
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Lloyd George and His New Political 
Flirtation 


“ T)RITISH politics are passing through 

a phase which tempts the spectator to 
guess,”’ writes H. N. Brailsford in Harper’s 
(New York) for May. “The game is the 
more enthralling because it is played round 
two personalities who make, in different 
ways, their appeal to our craving for ro- 
mance. Neither of these two is an English- 
man, but in the impact of their Celtic 
temperaments upon the stolid mass of 
‘nglish human nature they reveal our pecu- 
liarities as surely as their own.” 

The electric Mr. Lloyd George, with his 
brilliant and incalculable maneuvering 
(backed by a small but highly important 
and well-financed remnant of the Liberal 
party) has the disturbing potentialities of 
effecting an alliance with Tories or Labor, 
or of holding the balancing position between 
the two. 

The most important element in the situa- 
tion is the personalities of the principal 
actors. 

First there is the “typically English 
Prime Minister,’”’ Mr. Baldwin, that “rare 


but by no means exciting figure, a ‘decent’ 


politician.” He presents no problem; all 
Englishmen understand him. Then there 
are the two Celts, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Lloyd George: 


Both these leaders are by instinct and experience 
tacticians. But tactics mean for Mr. Lloyd George 
the art of advance; for Mr. MacDonald they mean 
the patience which waits for the enemy’s mistake, 
and plans the stroke which turns it to advantage. 
At the head of the Middle Party, Mr. Lloyd George 
has the daring and invention which would make 
him a great captain of cavalry on the revolutionary 
Left Wing. At the head of the Left in British 
politics, Mr. MacDonald has developed a patience 
and an opportunism which would make him an 
ideal leader for the trenches of a somewhat conser- 
vative Center. 

There are in this misfit between temperament and 
environment the makings of an intriguing comedy. 
Neither of these Celtic leaders was cast by nature 
for the part which he has to play. Mr. George, 
nervous and alert, finds himself at the head of 
a fatigued and dwindling party. Mr. MacDonald, 
on the other hand, trudges, not too happily, behind 
a party which moves rather faster than his own 
ambitions. 


The Liberal Party’s assets Mr. Brailsford 
summarizes as follows: 


With the most brilliant and eloquent leader in 
British politics, a capable staff of intellectuals, 


a strong press and a bulging war chest, this little 
party, Mr. George reckons, may have a great future 
if it comes back to the next election with forty votes 
for auction. 


Where will he use this power? The 
coalition during the war proved that, when 
there is no Kaiser to be hung, the little 
Welshman will not get along with the Tories. 
Still more impossible is the idea of Mr. 
George working with Mr. MacDonald, 
although this seems by far the most likely 
turn of events, for the “average elector” 
rejects with disgust the tactical conception 
of the smallest party in a position, where by 
casting its relatively few votes one way or 
the other it can control the larger parties: 


He (the average elector) understands an alterna- 
tion in office of two great parties; he will not tolerate 
a system which must make one party—and that 
the smallest of the three—the permanent arbiter 
of the nation’s life. He looks on politics as a game, 
and this ingenious plan (which Mr. Brailsford 
believes Mr. George is considering) is not “playing 
the game.”’ 


Concerning the incompatibility of Mr. 
George and Mr. MacDonald: 


Mr. MacDonald suffers from a needless form of 
jealousy which renders him intolerant of any marked 
capacity, or of any show of independence, within the 
circle of his supporters. To critics he replies with 
querulous roughness, but he resents even more 
bitterly than criticism the promptings of a friend 
who ventures to suggest any new departure in 
policy. Mr. George drinks in suggestions at every 
pore, pillages every mind that he encounters, plays 
with a new idea each week, and in the end selects 
those which suit his temperament and his gifts. 
Mr. MacDonald lacks this genial acquisitiveness. 
He seems in his personal contacts, above all with his 
abler colleagues in the party, to be forever on his 
guard, fending off the intruder and resisting the 
bare possibility that he should stoop to receive. 


Mr. Brailsford concludes: 


I will risk no prediction save that Mr. George’s 
tactic of a detached and balancing alliance must 
fail. His only chance lies in an association so close 
as to amount to fusion. Even that seems to me an 
adventure so difficult that it might daunt even his 
ingenuity. But he will make the attempt, changing 
the details of his moves a dozen times, until by skilful 
and devious ways he nears his goal. If his ambition 
be to wreck two parties in succession he has a fair 
chance of succeeding. One thing one may safely 
prophesy. He will not be dull. He will not be 
unenterprising. He will end as he began, the catfish 
among the cod, the Celt among the Saxons, the 
perpetuum mobile in our stagnant and respectable 
world. 
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Aldermen Are Bad Housekeepers 


FTER a year and a half of service, 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, first woman member 
of the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City, reports in the May Harper’s (New 
York) that “The cost of the New York 
Aldermanic Board. to the tax-payers is, 
including salaries for the members and 
clerks and incidental expenses, about five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. In my 
opinion it is a half a million dollars thrown 
away, for the board is utterly extravagant, 
is entirely subservient to political leaders, 
and does, so far as I can see, no constructive 
work.” 

Mrs. Pratt clearly states that her political 
affiliation (she is one of three 
Republicans in a group of sixty- 
five, the rest Democrats) is not 
influencing her; she believes Re- 
publicans would be as bad; nor 
is she holding a brief for women. 

The board meets once a week, 
with occasional committee meet- 
ings in addition, and each mem- 
ber receives five thousand dol- 
lars a year for his services. 
The members Mrs. Pratt di- 
vides into two classes—first, the 
young and ambitious. For 
these this is the first public 
office along the path to political 
greatness. Second, the scarred 
veterans who have served their 
party well and faithfully. For 
nearly all of the board this is a part- 
time job. Many are lawyers, some are 
undertakers, and some are former saloon- 
keepers. The great majority are very close 
to the people who have elected them. “I 
am sure that with few exceptions they are 
really able men,” says Mrs. Pratt. “My 
complaint is that they use none of their 
ability either in efforts toward economy or 
in constructive legislation.” 

The primary function of the. Board of 
Aldermen is to pass on the budget of the 
city. Each year a massive compilation of 
the needs of each department for the 
coming year, including the Comptroller’s 
estimate of the sums needed for interest 
and amortization of the city debt, are sent 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and also to the Board of Aldermen. 
“Each board is supposed to study it,” 
writes Mrs. Pratt. ‘Actually, only the 
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Estimate Board does.” The attitude of the 
Aldermen is summed up by the phrase 
“why worry” with which they one and all 
reassured Mrs. Pratt when she asked, 
appalled at the size of the document com- 
posing the budget, how she was to digest 
it all in the few short weeks allowed. If 
the Aldermanic Board accepts as infallible 
the judgment of the Board of Estimate, its 
plain duty would seem to be to support a 
bill legislating itself out of office, its first 
woman member continues. 

The budget for 1927 passed by the board 
totalled $475,000,000, which means:a daily 
expenditure of $1,350,000. This ‘budget 
is about $100,000,000 | larger 
than that of 1914; it ‘is almost 
$42,000,000 larger than the 1926 
budget, and in a time of decreas- 
ing costs. Depreciation of the 
dollar and growth of the city 
justify some of this, but by no 
means all, in Mrs. Pratt’s 
opinion. Yet the Board of Alder- 
men unquestioningly passed the 
whole. 

Municipal government in the 
United States is notoriously bad, 
and Mrs. Pratt lays much of the 
unnecessary expenditure to the 
extravagance of the American 
male, which is “‘a charming per- 
sonal characteristic, if a danger- 
ous national one.” No womar 
would run her house so casually, says Mrs. 
Pratt, so unquestioningly pay unchecked 
bills. At least, if she did, her husband 
would soon complain: 


Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit have a 
combined population greater than that of New 
Youk. Yet their budgets, lumped together, are 
smaller. Since 1900 New York’s budget has 
quadrupled while the population has merely doubled. 
All of which causes the gentlemen of the Aldermanic 
Board not a single headache. 

I admit that some of the increases are justified in 
a large and prosperous city forced to solve the 
baffling problems of education, transit, and street 
traffic. I firmly believe, though, that $100,000,000 
of the present budget should have been subjected 
to the most minute scrutiny. I think it is probable 
that at least $50,000,000 could have been saved 
without in any way handicapping the progress of 
the municipality. 


New jobs have been created for which 
there seems no need; salaries have been 
raised, in some cases beyond those paid in 
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private businesses; the “motorization”’ of 
New York’s officialdom would be ludicrous 
if it were not so serious, she continues. 

I am making no accusations of graft or dis- 


honesty. All I am saying is that the City of New 
York is run on a slipshod basis and that my friends 


on the Aldermanic Board are worthless as far as- 


economy, at least, is concerned. The general 
public has no way of knowing what is going on; it 
has not the time to make effective protest even if it 
did know. This is, theoretically, the duty of the 
aldermen. Instead, they think constantly of 
creating new positions, of raising salaries, of spend- 
ing more money. As housekeepers they are simply 
terrible. 





A Southerner Discusses Southern Industry 


“TXLESHPOTS in the South” is the title 

selected by Mr. Broadus Mitchell, 
Southern gentleman and scholar, for an 
article in the spring issue of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review (Charlottesville, Va.). 
Mr. Mitchell discusses the growth of indus- 
try in the South since the Civil War and its 
relation to what is recognized everywhere, 
and nowhere more than in the South itself, 
as a culture and a tradition distinctly and 
unchangeably Southern. In spite of the 
fact that he is a Southerner, Mr. Mitchell 
points out that since the coming of new 
industrialism the spirit of the old South 
has existed in name only. 

When the first cotton mills were estab- 
lished in the South after the Civil War they 
were run largely by men of honorable tra- 
ditions, who, while they adhered to their 
old code, adapted themselves with astonish- 
ing suppleness to a changed environment. 
Personal profit was important to them, but 
they also desired to bring glory to the South 
and employment to the poor whites. 
“Management and men were drawn to- 
gether in the closest ties, because all alike 
were investing their last fervent hopes in 
a strange adventure,” says Mr. Mitchell. 
“Tf anything besides joint economic effort 
were needed to weld them into one, the 
presence of the free blacks accomplished it. 
. . . Long hours, low wages, and early 
work of children did not even arouse com- 
ment for many years.” 

But those days are past, Mr. Mitchell 
continues. The second generation of man- 
ufacturers are industrialists, business men, 
capitalists, without emotional attitude 
toward their workers, not burdened with 
a sense of noblesse oblige. ‘They are de- 
scribed as class-conscious and money-wise. 

“One could overlook a natural lack of 
economic breadth if only they were honest,” 
runs Mr. Mitchell’s indictment. “‘But they 
have sought to cloak their materialism with 
a great show of philanthropy and social 


conscience. Qualities which in their fathers 
were spontaneous and meaningful, they 
have laid claim to and adapted to their 
uses.” 

They sanction welfare work, subsidize 
schools, build recreation centers and swim- 
ming-pools, furnish doctors and nurses, but 
they do it primarily because it pays. At 
the same time they assert that the South, 
always different from the rest of the coun- 
try, more spiritual and more idealistic, is 
showing a reaction under industrialism 
different from that of the rest of the country. 
“Tf you thrust your fingers into the downy 
wool of the lamb,” says Mr. Mitchell, “you 
feel beneath it the coarse bristle of the wolf. 
However compensated for or glossed over, 
wages are low and hours are long.” Union- 
ism is frowned upon. Strikes are put down 
ruthlessly. They are always of foreign im- 
portation, according to the employers—if 
not from the jealous North, then proceeding 
immediately from Russia. The solid South 
offered greater opposition to the national 
child labor amendment than any other 
region. 

The poor whites, who at the outset of the cotton- 
mill era in the South were cherished, and by whose 
labor the industry has been built up, are now looked 
upon as a resource to be exploited. . . 

Everybody recognizes that the chief advantage 
which the South possesses in cotton-manufacturing 
in particular, but in other industries as well, lies in 
cheap labor. There are other items of importance— 
abundant power, a wealth of raw materials, up-to- 
date management, lenient taxation, genial climate— 
but the great differential is in low wages paid to 
submissive workers. 


A recent report stated the advantages of 
southern industry thus: 


“As compared to New England and the North- 
eastern part of the country, the South has the 
advantage of longer hours of labor, lower wage 
scales, lower taxes and legislation which gives a 
manufacturing plant a wider latitude than is usu- 
ally possible in the North in the way of running over- 
time and at night. ... The South is. . . for- 
tunate in having a supply of native American labor 
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which is still satisfied to work at a low wage.” 
Here is naiveté, but also that cruelty which has 
earned hatred for capitalism. 


Industrialism must be recognized as the 
force shaping Southern life to-day, says Mr. 
Mitchell, and, he continues, in this industri- 
alism lies the hope for the future of the 
South. It has begun to bring wealth, which 
has helped the spread of schools. The con- 
dition of the poor whites, unfortunate as it 
is, is vastly improved; immigration restric- 
tion has opened steel mills, automobile 
plants, and many other avenues of employ- 
ment to the negro. 

The South approaches release from the 
lopsided economic development from which 
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most of her woes have sprung. Accessory 
industries, such as lumbering, mining, trans- 
portation, iron, tobacco, and fertilizer are 
springing up along with cotton manufacture, 
Industrialism, though alien and now sufier- 
ing the ills of adolescence, is the instrument 
of Southern salvation. 

In the Sewanee Review (Sewanee, Tenn.), 
another Southern quarterly of high stand- 
ing, Cary F. Jacobs, also a Southerner, 
writes on “The South That Never Was,” 
and by that means exactly what Mr. 
Mitchell dces—the fiction of an idealized 
South, united in tradition and culture, 
which existed in part before the Civil War 
but has now passed completely. 





The Job of Governor 


ROM one who knows, namely, the 

Hon. George S. Silzer, Governor of 
New Jersey, 1923-1926, comes an estimate 
of the difficulties and pleasures of being a 
Governor of one of the forty-eight of these 
United States. The chief difficulty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Silzer, writing in the May 
Scribner’s Magazine (New York), 
is that so many men elected to 
the task are either temperamen- 
tally unsuited to it or un- 
trained for it; too often both 
are true. Many able men are 
chosen as governors on the 
strength of their records at quite 
different kinds of tasks—often 
they succeed as governors; often 
they do not. A successful ex- 
ample is that of Charles Evans 
Hughes, who was chosen as 
Governor of New York largely 
because of his success in hand- 
ling an insurance investigation; 
Theodore Roosevelt is another, 
chosen for the same position 
because of his popularity as the head of the 
Rough Riders in the Spanish-American War. 
Others are selected for their stand on some 
one issue. Others as training for presiden- 
tial nomination; still others because they 
are the choice of the political bosses. It is 
not surprising that many prove unsuited to 
the task. 

An element too often overlooked in 
choosing a candidate is the amount of 
plain business ability he must have in 
addition to his other executive qualities in 
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the political way. Perhaps his most difficult 
problem, however, is to be found in the 
organization which surrounds him. 

Unlike the head of any other business or 
organization, he has practically no say in 
the choosing of his subordinates, and he 
cannot discharge them when they do not 
measure up. The most universal 
fault among them is indifference. 
The surprising thing is that gov- 
ernment is as good as it is, says 
the author, when voters and 
minor officeholders take as little 
interst as they do. 

Not only indifference, but ac- 
tive political difference, as well 
as jealousy, must be contended 
with. The best of governors 
and Presidents, as well as the 
less worthy, have often had to 
contend with determined oppo- 
sition in their legislatures. 

Some governors receive every 
month from one hundred to two 
hundred invitations to speak. 
Refusal is met with accusations of ingrati- 
tude, conceit, disloyalty, yet attendance at 
only a small per cent. of the public and 
social functions scheduled will tax the con- 
scientious governor beyond the limits of 
health and energy. 

Yet the advantages, according to Gov- 
ernor Silzer, aremany. He numbers among 
them the pleasant contacts made, the 
broadening of visionand intellectual stimulus, 
the opportunity to do worthwhile things, 
whether recognized by the public or not. 
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Miss Le Gallienne and Her Civic 
Repertory Theater 


VA LE GALLIENNE is a young 
actress of great promise who draws a 
sincere tribute from Walter Prichard Eaton 
in The Spur (New York) for March 15. 
He says that ‘‘she deserves an endowment 
for the continuation of her work . . . be- 
cause it is honest, intelligent work in a 
sadly neglected field; because it 
is bringing back into the theater 
the best type of audience. . 
Few braver, more disinterested 
and more useful ventures have 
ever been made in our playhouse 
than the Civic Repertory 
Theater, and it deserves the 
support of every person who 
really wants to see a better and 
less haphazard stage in our 
country, which people of moder- 
ate means can afford to attend.” 
Miss Le Gallienne has “not 
been leading a life of elegant 
leisure. Instead, she has been 
growing artistically, and she has 
been creating something valu- 
able which others have merely talked about 
creating; she has created in New York at 
last a real repertoire theater, where three 
or four different plays are given in the same 
week, where the actors have the asset of 
varied training and constant variety to 
keep their interests fresh, and where a 
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series of fine plays may be viewed, in a 
brief space of time, for a reasonable fee.”’ 

So far she has produced, with scenery and 
costumes fabricated on the premises, such 
plays as Benavente’s “Saturday Night,” 
Tchekhov’s ‘‘Three Sisters,’’ Goldoni’s ‘‘La 
Locandiera,”’ Ibsen’s ‘Master Builder” 
and “ John Gabriel Borkman,” 
the “Twelfth Night,” ‘Cradle 
Song,” beautifully done from 
the Spanish of Gregorio and 
Mario Martinez Sierra, and 
Susan Glaspell’s ‘ Inheritors.” 

While Mr. Eaton does not 
reach such peaks of enthusiasm 
over the performance by Miss 
Le Gallienne of Viola in 
“Twelfth Night,” he admits 
that “the critics who insist on 
lofty standards of production, 
and then will permit nobody the 
practice needed to reach them, 
make me a little weary.”’ Mr. 
Eaton rather deplores the fact 
that this devoted young actress 
is asking such low prices that “unless she 
sells out at every performance, it is practi- 
cally impossible for her to make any money, 
even at this low-rental theater. Probably 
she will have to take her company on tour 
in the spring, to make up a slight deficit 
on the season.” 


A Modern Dragon 


N ONE part of the world, at least, native 

stories of native wonders—those which 
we generally label ‘‘fish stories”—are true, 
or nearly true. On the island of Komodo, 
one of the lesser Sunda Islands in Malaysia, 
not far from Java, dwell giant lizards— 
veritable dragons, often ten feet in length, 
with scaly skins, wicked black eyes set 
under overhanging brows, long yellow 
forked tongues, huge claws with which they 
attack and kill game of all kinds. These 
virtually unknown beasts, to which the 
scientific name of Varanus Komodoensis has 
been given, aroused the scientific curiosity 
of Douglas Burden, trustee of the American 
Museum of Natural History. A small expe- 


dition was organized to go to the Island of 
Komodo, to study, capture alive and kill 
specimens of the lizards for museum use. 
In the recent issue of Natural History (New 
York), the bimonthly issued by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, a thrilling 
account of the venture appears. 

Mr. Burden was accompanied by his wife, 
by Dr. E. R. Dunn, one of the foremost 
authorities on reptile life in the United 
States, F. J. Defosse, a great hunter from 
Indo-China, whose chief task was to capture 
the lizards alive, a Chinese cameraman 
from Singapore, armed with motion-picture 
equipment, and fifteen Malay hunters— 
“a wild outfit, consisting of independent 
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DRAGON LIZARDS FEEDING 


(When a dragon lizard attacks his food, he tries to swaliow it whole. 
greedily gulping great hunks much larger than his own head. 


Failing in this he rips and shakes it to pieces, 
In spite of their apparent clumsiness, these beasts, 


which average from seven to ten feet in length, can move with lightning-like rapidity. They are carnivorous, and will 
attack and eat smaller members of their own kind) 


tribesmen from the innermost jungles of the 
isles,” furnished to the expedition by the 
neighboring Rajah of Sumbawa. The expe- 
dition arrived at Komodo on June 9, 1926, 
in the yacht S. S. “Dog,” lent to them by 
the Dutch Colonial Government. On the 


way they encountered a Varanus captured 
after attacking and mortally injuring a 


horse. The island is mountainous, the type 
of jungle vegetation peculiarly primeval. 
The sight of a giant lizard rearing himself 
on his hind feet against this background 
called vividly to mind the picture of the 
Tyrannosaurus or the Dinosaur of prehis- 
toric times. Deer, wild buffaloes or “car- 
rabao,”’ wild pigs, many sorts of game bird, 
abounded. Lizard tracks were every where. As 
soon as baits were put out the lizards them- 
selves appeared in considerable numbers. 

It was observed that the lizards have keen 
eyesight but are deaf. The younger lizards, 
at the first signs of the approach of an 
adult lizard, dashed away with lightning- 
like rapidity. Although the small ones are 
rather slim and agile, the adults are thick- 
set, ponderous creatures. After they have 
attained a length of seven feet their weight 
increases out of all proportion to their 
length. Ten-foot specimens were captured 
weighing approximately 250 pounds. Their 
stumpy legs and feet are armed with long 
sharp claws, their teeth are thin, recurved, 
with sharp serrated edges; in eating they 
will bolt any piece of meat they can detach 
—often chunks larger than their own heads. 
One big fellow took the whole hind quarters 


of a deer,—hoofs, legs, vertebrae and all. 

In order to bag live specimens a trap was 
devised in which the bait was placed at the 
back of a box-like square, while in the 
entrance a noose was arranged, suspended 
from a bent sapling. When at last a battle- 
scarred veteran minus half his tail was 
enticed to enter this trap, the spring was 
released and the surprised beast shot into 
the air, where he dangled while the native 
hunters made him fast—by no means an 
easy nor pleasant task. Mr. Burden de- 
scribes the incident: 

I could see the brute, now, very well. He 
looked black as ink. His bony armor was scarred 
and blistered. Half his tail had been lost in battle. 
His eyes, deep set in their sockets, looked out from 
underneath overhanging brows. ...He was 
wary and suspicious. . . . He inspected everything 
closely, his snaky tongue in constant motion . . 
would walk away abruptly, and sit for five minutes 
at a time looking into the surrounding jungle. 

Although this particularly villainous speci- 
men later escaped, others were secured in 
the same manner and now reside at the New 
York Zoo. The Colonial Government gave 
the expedition permission to kill or capture 
only fifteen of the beasts. More, however, 
were captured for purposes of study and 
later released. 

Concerning the place of Varanus Komo- 
doensis in evolution it is interesting to note 
that these varanoid lizards represent the 
group from which snakes were evolved. 
Their survival on this island, and on this 
island only, presents an interesting point for 
scientific speculation. 
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Religious Matters Under Discussion 


The New Lausanne Conference 


WORLD conference on Faith and Order 
is called to meet at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, next August. Charles Evans Hughes, 
the great American jurist, who has been Gov- 
ernor of New York, member of the Supreme 
bench, candidate for the Presidency, Secre- 
tary of State, and a conservative leader of 
the Baptist Church, is general chairman 
of the American Committee preparing the 
Conference, which has as its aim the unifi- 
cation of the Christian forces. In the 
Forum for March, Mr. Hughes sets forth 
clearly and forcefully the need for and the 
difficulties of such an undertaking: 

‘““No ‘one is asked to surrender honest 
conviction, to sacrifice independence of 
thought, much less to give up sincerity. . . .” 
But he continues, “we cannot be insensible 
to the duty to rise above the differences 
which dissipate spiritual energy and make 
antagonisms more impressive than faith.” 

The conference, at which delegates of 
eighty-seven Protestant Christian religions 
are to gather, is “‘not to conceal disagree- 
ments, but to ascertain in how much we 


Revision of the Book 


For the first time in more than two 
hundred and fifty years an altered form of 
the prayer book of the Church of England 
is being considered. And much discussion 
has been occasioned thereby. Not only 
church papers, but lay periodicals here and 
abroad, are giving much space to statements 
of the issues involved and the discussion 
aroused. 

The new prayer book, known as the 
Composite Book, is not to replace, but to be 
used in conjunction with or instead of the 
old Book of Common Prayer if so desired. 
Aside from the question of doctrinal changes, 
this fact alone is a favorite source of ob- 
jection. It is repeatedly held that choice 
between the two forms provides one more 
cause for disunity within the Church. 

Most of the changes outlined in the 
Manchester Guardian for February 11 
involve no serious doctrinal issues. Ac- 
cording to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


“‘My personal view is that the closer we 
come to the simplicity of the teachings of 
Jesus the more united we shall be.” 

The editor of the Forum, Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, comments: ‘‘The existence 
of so many interpretations of the simple 
teachings of Jesus is one of the world’s 
outstanding indications of the confusion 
and as yet infantile development of the 
human mind.” 

Some of the issues to be met are outlined 
by Thomas Moore, S.J., in the Catholic 
weekly America. “Those questions which 
are causing division, not alone between 
religious bodies, but within religious bodies,” 
will alone be discussed. Modernism versus 
traditionalism will be the one great issue, 
including as it does the issue of the im- 
portance of dogma. To both of these 
religious schools of thought much that is 
Catholic in the Anglican Church is still 
seemingly irreconcilable. These elements 
will be ‘ultimately impossible of reconcili- 
ation” at Lausanne, in the opinion of this 
Catholic writer. ‘The question is, which 
will predominate?” 


of Common Prayer 


they are changes made in the furtherance of 
unity, necessary because of historical de- 
velopments—particularly the development 
of tolerance, which requires more and more 
elasticity of religious forms. 

The alternative form of the marriage 
service is of most general interest. The 
word ‘‘obey” is omitted, and the bride is 
no longer “endowed” with her husband’s 
worldly goods, but “shares” them with 
him. The balder statements are also 
removed. Extempore prayer is permitted 
for the first time in almost all of the services 
at the end of the set prayers. Reservation 
of the Sacrament for the Communion of the 
sick is considered by many the most 
important change. Vestments, baptism, 
alternate prayers for the dead, and parts 
of the Communion service are all somewhat 
modified. 

It has been said that the changes made 
in the Alternative Prayer Book are con- 
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cessions to bring back to the fold those 
ministers of the Anglican Church who have 
revolted from the old Book of Prayer, 
says the Spectator. As a matter of fact, 
what it does is to define the limits of con- 
cession within which all will be unity. 
The changes ‘‘nearly all seem to us to be 
wise, if not necessary, because the value 
of words and the outlook of educated men 
upon the universe and upon the social 
structure and social rights has greatly 
changed since the wonderful liturgical 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries did their work. . . . The whole 
work of revision has, to our way of thinking, 
been wonderfully designed to maintain unity 
without exacting irksome uniformity.” The 
attitude of the Free Churches, as set forth 
in the British Weekly “is and ought to be 
one of watchfulness.” They insist on 
their right to join in the discussion, since, 
before the Composite Book becomes an 
accomplished fact it must be passed by 
Parliament, and is therefore the concern 
of all churches and factions. 

“Tt will be interesting to note how far 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States will subscribe to these 


changes,” comments the Christian Advo- 
cate. In The Living Church (Milwaukee, 
Wis.) a high churchman approves the 
measure, seeing in it a broadening to 
include the more Catholic views yet ‘“‘at the 
same time the equal rights of other schools 
of thought have been safeguarded.” 

In this opinion the editors of The Catholic 
World (New York) do not occur; they see 
schism and endless confusion. “If the 
congregation is to vote on the question 
(as to which Book they shall use) it will 
make Anglicans very much like congre- 
gationalists” comments this Catholic peri- 
odical. 

The Tablet (London) writes: ‘We predict 
that the Lows will make a big uproar; which 
they are entitled to do, seeing that, the 
Protestant Reformation has indeed been 
betrayed. Further, we predict that the 
Highs will not accept the Composite 
Book as a settlement.” The English 
Catholic paper, The Universe, says “Anglo- 
Catholics (Church of England) will continue 
to do exactly as they please, which is what 
they have always done. A certain number 
of individuals will find the position unten- 
able and become Catholics.” 


Christian Schools in China 


’ The development of nationalist feeling in 
China is making itself felt no less in political 
circles than in those of religion. Protestant 
missionary activities in China are extensive, 
and in several fields the conflict with the 
newly aroused and beligerant national 
consciousness has raised the question whether 
retreat or advance were the more Christian 
policy. 

In the Homiletic Review (New York) the 
problem of the mission schools is discussed. 
Mission schools were established when the 
Chinese had no system of general education. 
Aside from belief in the value derived from 
the fact that the children were under the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching, no one could 
doubt that it was beneficial to teach them 
the three R’s. The mission school system 
to-day reaches from kindergarten to college. 

But now, side by side with the mission 
school stands the government school: “At a 
time when the plea for an indigenous church 
is imperative, Christian missions are in the 
position of fostering an educational system 
justly looked upon as distinctly foreign.” 

Should the mission schools be abandoned, 


however, and the Christian teachers go into 
teaching in the government schools, under 
present unsettled conditions, a valuable 
steadying influence might be lost. For the 
present government is in no position to give 
steady and constructive support to its 
schools. 

Mr. Edward H. Hume, president of 
Yale in China, who has served at Changsha 
in Hunan Province for twenty-two years 
reviews the situation with regard to the 
Christian colleges in China with clearness 
and authority in the Nation (New York) 
for March 30. 

Regulations governing the recognition 
of educational institutions established by 
funds contributed from foreigners were 
issued a year ago by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Peking. In November, 1926, the 
Kuomintang, or Nationalist government 
issued further ‘Regulations for Private 
Schools” directed at the Christian colleges. 
In their esserce the two documents are 
identical, the Nationalists being the more 
severe in detail. They make the following 
points: 
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1. Christian institutions can no longer be recog- 
nized as a special class, but are given the status of 
‘private’ schools. The majority of Christian 
educators have long desired this. 

2. The administration must be in the hands of 
Chinese. Either the principal o1 the vice-principle 
and a majority of the managing board, including 
the chairman, must be Chinese. 

3. The curriculum, inspection, and so forth, must 
be the same as in other private schools. 

4. Religious propaganda in class teaching is for- 
bidden. While freedom to teach religion and to 
conduct religious exercises is permitted in both sets 
of regulations, both state clearly that “students 
cannot be required to attend classes in religion or 
required to participate in religious exercises.” 


These regulations were variously received 
by the Christian college authorities, but as 
the Nationalist government continues to 
gain in strength, all but five of the seventeen 
Christian colleges accepted the terms of the 
proposal, 

It is not generally known that local 
provincial committees in areas controlled 
by the local government have announced 
supplementary rules of drastic sort. In 
Hunan, for example, it has been ordered that 
history, economics, sociology, and kindred 
subjects be given only by teachers who 
are members of the Nationalist party. 


The colleges have also been required to 
lower their fees so that the children of the 
masses may have the education they desire. 
For the time being, as a result of these and 
similar impossible regulations, Christian 
schools and colleges in Hunan have ceased 
to function. But, says Mr. Hume, “No 
one who knows the innate tendency of the 
Chinese to moderation can believe that a 
storm of this sort will last for long. Mr. 
Hume concludes: 


Christian colleges must accept a place as part of 
the Chinese educational system. There is no reason 
to fear that the investment made in Christian 
education in the past will be destroyed. The time 
is clearly here when those who have the care of 
Christian colleges must put into the hands of 
Chinese leaders the work begun by foreigners. The 
colleges have supposedly existed to train Chinese 
leadership for just such a time as this, and to-day 
they are challenged to demonstrate their sincerity. 
In some places, as in Hunan Province, the storm 
of extremism may make it wise to keep all Christian 
institutions closed for a time. In some places it 
may be felt that Chinese leadership is not yet ripe. 
The call is sounding, however, for the transfer to 
that leadership, letting it find its way, by trial and 
error. For those who hear the call, and who have 
the daring to attempt the new program, greater 
things than ever lie ahead for Christian education 
in China. 


The Troubles of Protestantism 


Protestantism is dying, writes Herbert 
Parrish in the Aélantic Monthly for March. 
The sectarian spirit is its evil genius. Nor 
can Inter-church Federation, or World Con- 
ferences on Faith and Order revive it. 
“Among the sects the Fundamentalists and 
Modernists have so divided the groups that 
it is not too much to say that scarcely any 
two churches of the same denomination 
teach the same religion . . . and the ri- 
valry which exists between two churches of 
different denominations is as naught com- 
pared with the rivalry that exists between 
two churches of the same denomination in 
the same town.” 

The average Protestant church is like a 
club in which there are no conditions of 
membership, no dues, no responsibilities. 
It is up to the minister to get what atten- 
dance and money he can. 

It is money which is disrupting Protes- 
tantism, Mr. Parrish continues. If the 
ministers who do the preaching and raise 
the money also had the spending of it, the 
organizations would hold out long against 
time and storm. But the minister is 


absolutely dependent on the good will of 
the people: the lay board, the vestry, the 
trustees, without proper knowledge of the 
matter nor very high motives, determine 
the minister’s salary, the needs of the 
church, the kind of building to be erected. 
“Tt is a tribute to the ability of the Protes- 
tant ministry that they have managed so 
well with so impossible a system.” 

That they are managing no longer is 
contended by John Richelsen in a recent 
issue of the Independent (Boston). Edu- 
cated men in adequate numbers are no 
longer entering the ministry, although 
church membership is steadily increasing. 
Since 1896 the membership of the Presby- 
terian Church has doubled; but only half 
as many candidates are enrolled in Presby- 
terian seminaries this year as there were 
in 1896. 

Mr. Richelson maintains that it is not 
the salaries, which have, after all, increased 
300 per cent. in the last ten years, but 
lessened authority and loss of self-respect 
under the working conditions of the modern 
Protestant church, which are responsible. 
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The Voice of the Student is Heard in the Land 


S THE country goes under for its 
annual temporary submersion in aca- 
demic life, brought about by 10,000 com- 
mencements; as we tender our congratula- 
tions to the graduates and our sympathy 
to perspiring fathers and frankly bored 
younger brothers, we wish also to call at- 
tention to a number of articles on different 
phases of educational life. 

We had just resigned ourselves to the 
absence of testimony on the subject of 
education from the students themselves, 
after pleading letters on our best stationery 
failed to elicit any response from a selected 
few, when we found Mr. Arthur Dashiell’s 
article in the May Scribner’s. Here Mr. 
Dashiell has given us a realistic picture of 
the normal college student, and has esti- 
mated his intellectual interests in terms of 
the recent congress of the Student Federa- 
tion of America, held at the University of 
Michigan. 

To those who believe what they read in the 
papers and what they hear from the pulpit [begins 
Mr. Dashiell], college boys and girls are no longer 
human beings; they are symbols. Whether symbols 
of growth or decay depends upon the source of 
what it would be fantastic to call information. . . 
All this pother obscures the fact that normal indi- 
viduals are under discussion. . . . 


According to Mr. Dashiell’s observations 
at the Student Federation meeting, where 
representatives of 194 colleges, located in 
forty different States, were gathered, radical- 
ism does not concern them as much as 
social diversions: 


Student revolts are largely confined to minor 
matters, such as compulsory chapel, disqualification 
of athletes, and attendance regulations Of course 
the protest against militarism bobs up occasionally, 
and college publications are now and then sup- 
pressed, but largely on the grounds of taste. 


The National Student Federation is 
perhaps potentially the most significant 
association of undergraduates ever to form 
in this country. The congress was held 
under the auspices of neither church nor 
party; its business is with the students’ 
own affairs. The purpose might be called 
the development of intelligent student 
opinion. The spirit of inquiry dominated 
the meeting. Many of the delegates were, 
to use their own words, “not sold”’ on the 
idea of the Federation itseli—some of them 
because of a general dissatisfaction with all 
extra-curricular activity. The chief dis- 
coveries were that colleges the nation over 
have common problems. Criticisms of 
college athletics, of the pressure brought to 
bear by alumni and business people of the 
college town to secure winning football 
teams, was astonishingly frank. They 
advocated an investigation of the salaries 
of athletic coaches in relation to those of 
teachers. And a large per cent. of these 
delegates were athletes, while only a few 
were ‘“‘grinds.”” Class-room methods were 
also freely discussed. Steps were taken to 
arrange for codperation with student unions 
in foreign countries. 

What conclusions may we draw from all 
this? asks Mr. Dashiell: 


It would be absurd to claim that the congress 
reflected the opinion of 410,000 students, or even 
a majority of them, for the reason that the majority 
of them probably have no opinion. . . . 

There is no reason for believing that our students 
have suddenly seen the light, and have become 
completely intelligent in the course of one college 
generation. But, if you had been there, you 
would ...I think, have been a bit encouraged 
by their attitude. They are taking advantage of 
our mistakes, and they will go a step farther than 
we did. They will, that is, if they receive a sympa- 
thetic hearing from college authorities. 


Indictment of the Junior College 


In the last ten years approximately 375 
academies, seminaries, and high schools 
have adopted what is called a Junior 
College course, which offers two extra years 
of study of college grade, enabling the 
student to enter college as a Junior instead 
of a Freshman. The innovation has swept 
the educational world with universal en- 
thusiasm. “Nothing is more striking in 
this movement than its escape from 


criticism. I, at least, have heard'no word 
of doubt,” says George Herbert Palmer, 
famous teacher of Harvard for two genera- 
tions, writing a penetrating indictment 
couched in tolerant terms in the April 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston). 

The Junior College is welcomed as a good 
influence upon the secondary school in con- 
nection with which it is commonly estab- 
lished; as a means of bringing at least two 
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years of college work to students who 
would otherwise have none; as a means of 
freeing the colleges from the burden of 
elementary work which must now be done 
in the first two college years to prepare the 
student for independent rescarch. Mr. 
Palmer points out that, while these are 
immediate advantages, in the long run they 
lead to disaster. 

Although the secondary school pupil 
may benefit from the presence of superiors, 
the Junior College student, by the same 
reckoning, suffers from associating with 
inferiors only. A large part of the maturing 
influence of college comes from association 
with older students. Not only is the teach- 
ing to be had at the best secondary schools 
necessarily inferior to that to be had at the 
colleges, but the college professor who is 
glad to be freed from the irksome task of 
training half-prepared freshmen, is also 
losing his chance to fashion their intellectual 
character. 

But Mr. Palmer has an even greater 
fault to find than these: 


Whenever Junior Colleges are strong, colleges 
will drop their first two years and will add two 
graduate years, chiefly of professional study. The 
unique intermediate culture college of America will 
disappear, and with it the great troop of men and 
women who, having had contact with scholarship, 
have become leaders in idealism and centers of 
civilization for our waste places. The financial 
backing of these persons, the main support of 
our colleges hitherto, now ceasing, we must, like 
the universities of Europe, come into dependence 
on the State and let our politicians refuse money if 
we teach such science as they do not like. 

Gifts to higher education from individuals are 
hardly known on the Continent. The comparatively 
small number of universities there are state institu- 
tions; new ones are seldom founded. Their profes- 
sors hold by government appointment, and the 
subjects taught must have the sanction of the 
Minister of Education. Are these educational con- 
ditions what we want? Is it wise to drift into 
them without criticism, following a popular cry? 

Mr. Palmer wishes it clearly understood 
that the institutions which will take the 
place of our present colleges, should Junior 
Colleges become usual, will differ from our 
present State Universities, which must now 
compete with private institutions and so pro- 
vide cultural as well as vocational training. 


Our Amateur Naval College 


No less an authority than Rear-Admiral 
William Sowden Sims of the U. S. Navy, 
declares in the April World’s Work (New 
York) that our Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis is an unsatisfactory educational in- 
stitution, officially so reported over a long 
period. 

Yearly investigations have been made 
since 1850 by a committee annually ap- 
pointed by the President and Congress, 
which has included university presidents 
and professors, distinguished citizens in 
many fields, senators and representatives, 
and naval officers. The chief points of 
their criticism are as follows: 

It is impossible to crowd into a four- 
year course the studies necessary for a 
naval officer’s general education, and the 
increasing large number of technical sub- 
jects which he must study to prepare him- 
self for service in a modern Navy. The 
report for 1923 says: 

To say nothing of giving the midshipman a 
sound, symmetrical general education, which it can 
hardly be said he now receives, it is utterly im- 
possible in the present four years’ course to give 
the training in fundamental physical science which 
is absolutely essential if the midshipman is to 
have more than a rule of thumb knowledge of the 
apparatus which he is obliged to use in his daily 


work aboard ship and in the Navy yards. The 
naval officer ought to be able to hold his own with 
educated men in any walk of life, but unless of his 
own initiative he secures additional training of 
considerable extent after leaving the academy, he 
cannot fulfill this demand. 


The Post-Graduate School at the Acad- 
emy, the report continues, “is not a graduate 
school in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The work done there is of sophomore, 
junior, and senior grades . . . to supply 
deficiences in the academy course.” 

The boards are unanimous in believing 
that the entrance requirements, including 
the age of entrance, should be raised at 
least ‘to the standard of the best under- 
graduate engineering schools.” Rear-Ad- 
miral Sims goes even further, recommend- 
ing that the midshipmen be selected from 
among the graduates of recognized colleges. 
It might then be possible to realize the 
mission of the Naval Academy designated 
thus in its Annual Register: 


To mold the material received into educated 
gentlemen, thoroughly indoctrinated with honor, 
uprightness, and truth, with practical rather than 
theoretical minds, with thorough loyalty to country 
with a groundwork of educational fundamentals 
upon which experience afloat may build the finished 
naval officer. 
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Of the morale and discipline of the student 
body and the zeal of the teaching staff 
there is no criticism. Admiral Sims pleads, 
however, that a commission be appointed to 
make an intensive study of the needs of the 
academy and to recommend such changes 
as would enable the institution to meet ade- 
quately the demands of the naval service. 
The Academy should be “taken seriously 
by the Navy Department and Congress.” 

In the Atlantic for April, Horace J. Fen- 
ton, for twenty years English professor at 
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the Naval Academy, makes many of the 
points set forth by Admiral Sims. In 
passing, he takes ‘exception to the lack of 
democracy; the superintendent is too om- 
nipotent; the midshipmen are for the most 
part snobs. But his main cavil is with the 
low educational ideals of the institution. 
“The Naval Academy disciplines its stu- 
dents extremely well, but I question if it 
gives them that broad knowledge which 
their profession demands,” contends Mr. 
Fenton. 


Getting Into College 


Beyond the plans for high-school com- 
mencements lies the problem of entrance 
into college. It is a problem which inti- 
mately concerns 150,000 young Americans 
and twice that number of adults—their 
parents. A fresh and unbiased report 
upon the difficulties of entrance into Ameri- 
can liberal arts. colleges to-day appears in 
the April Scribner’s (New York), by Dean 
Raymond Walters of Swarthmore College. 

The confusion twice confounded of en- 
trance requirements and restrictions has as 
its first cause the problem of present-day 
college facilities. A generation ago there 
were no accommodation problems; all 
applicants who were qualified—and some 
who were not—were gladly admitted. 

But since 1900 the American secondary 
school has increased in enrollment nine 
times as fast as the population of the coun- 
try. Twelve thousand public high schools 
graduate 400,000 pupils yearly. Private 
high schools, of which there are 2100, 
graduate 35,000 more. The number of 
liberal arts students now enrolled in the 
colleges has increased from 104,000 in 1900 
to approximately 500,000. The colleges 
have greatly expanded, but they have not 
kept pace with this trebling of the number 
of students. As a result, most privately 
endowed colleges, and a number of State 
institutions as well, are forced to limit their 
enrollment. Standardized units for measur- 
ing the preparatory work done by the 
students have been determined; special 
examinations based on these requirements 
are given by the State, and by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in nearly 
every State of the Union and a number of 
foreign countries as well. 

Other factors than scholarship are becom- 
‘ing increasingly important in entrance. 





The psychological test to gauge capacity as 
opposed to the information test to gauge 
preparation is yearly gaining new recruits. 
Force of character, physical vigor, leader- 
ship, abilities in many different lines are 
virtues worth having to the would-be en- 
trant. The fact that the child’s parent 
was an alumnus has weight, and rightly so, 
as this is an important element in fostering 
the traditions of the college; but even if 
backed by wealth it is no longer enough to 
earn entrance for the unfit. The so-called 
competitive system, growing yearly in 
popularity, is an added insurance against 
unfair preference. It, too, is the direct out- 
come of overcrowding. Dean Walters 
quotes the facts at Vassar, where the sys- 
tem was recently adopted. Here registra- 
tion lists for entrance were closed seven 
years in advance. “The absurdity of this,” 
writes Dr. MacCracken, the president, “‘led 
us to adopt the policy of selection, or full 
competitive admission.” 

According to Dean Walters, the thought 
underlying the selective entrance systems 
to-day is not discriminatory or snobbish, 
but is that a college education should be an 
opportunity reserved for those who can 
and will use it. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association (Washington) publishes an 
address made by Mr. Frank D. Boynton, 
Superintendent of Schools at Ithaca, New 
York, in which he disagrees with Dean 
Walters of Swarthmore. Mr. Boynton 
believes that the claim of overcrowding in 
the colleges is not sufficient to warrant the 
multiple restrictions on entrance and the 
high mortality among freshmen. He would 
open the doors of the colleges to all worthy 
youth who desire to enter. The colleges at 
present accept only the upper fourth, 
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approximately. Often it is in the lower 
fourth, Mr. Boynton contends, that the 
leaders of the nation are found. He would 
see new colleges founded, and in the old 
ones classrooms and laboratories never 


empty, with each teacher carrying the 
maximum load, so that every one who had 
successfully completed high school work 
and showed a desire to continue his studies 
might be accommodated. 


Study and Travel 


Before our young people are thrust 
into the all-absorbing maelstrom of for- 
tune hunting, while they are students at 
colleges and universities, let them go 
abroad for travel and study, says the Hon. 
Marcus M. Marks, whose latest public- 
betterment scheme is exchange of credits 
between. the colleges of the world, in order 
to promote interchange of students, and 
thereby peace through international under- 
standing. Mr. Marks writes for the Kdu- 
cational Review (Garden City, New York) 
for April a statement of the benefits of this 
plan: 

It is important that every movement developing 


acquaintance and better relationship between 
different nationalities should be encouraged, in 


order that the day of general peace may be brought 
nearer and nearer.... The best method of 
effecting this better relation is through . . . actual 
heart to heart contact between the individuals. . . . 

With this idea in mind many movements have 
recently been initiated to encourage both graduates 
and undergraduates of our colleges and universities 
to cross the ocean in pursuit of knowledge. . 
Some have spent their junior year abroad with the 
intention of returning for their senior year and 
graduating with their former classmates; others 
have spent their summer vacations in foreign uni- 
versities. .. . Step by step arrangements are 
being made for the exchange of certificates, which 
will enable students to be away without loss of time 
or standing. .. . 


Students who have studied abroad return 
with broader vision, a truer perspective, and 
a finer perception of the meaning of America 
and its institutions. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 


The biggest problem in American edu- 
cation to-day, according to Mrs. Katherine 
M. Cook of the United States Bureau of 
Education, writing in the National Republic 
(Washington, D. C.) for April, is the 
provision of as good an education for the 
children of rural communities as is afforded 
to children in cities. While city schools 
have been constantly improving, by far 
the greater part of our rural schools remain 
as they were one and two generations ago— 
little red schoolhouses, with one room and 


one inexperienced teacher to take care of . 


Workers’ 


The American Federationist, the official 
monthly of the American Federation of 
Labor, edited by William Green, devotes 
its April issue to reports of the progress 
made in the field of workers’ education, 
anent the Fifth National Convention of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
held in Boston on April 22 of this year. 
Workers’ education is defined in this maga- 
zine as increasingly concerned with prob- 


lems of work and shop relationships, and 





all the grades and often with no oppor- 
tunities for high school work. ‘What 
chance has a child in such a school in the 
modern economic world as compared to 
that of the sons and daughters of workmen, 
mechanics, business and professional men?”’ 
asks Mrs. Cook. ‘‘No wonder the farmer 
has problems he cannot solve. . . . He is 
handicapped as an intelligent citizen, handi- 
capped in the race for economic independ- 
ence because there can be no equality of 
opportunity unless there is first equality of 
educational opportunity.” 


Education 


less with education as a use for leisure. 
The culture of leisure is left to other educa- 
tional agencies. The work covers technical 
training, the study of social and economic 
problems, particularly the relations of 
capital and labor, political education, edu- 
cation for the’ workers’ wives, and many 
other fields. A per capita tax of one cent 
on all members of the Federation of Labor 
carries on the work, with individual gifts 
and extra contributions to local unions. 
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Modernized School Teaching 

















DR. CHARLES A. McCMURRY 
(Successful ‘‘teacher of teachers’’) 


HE George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers at Nashville, Tenn., turned aside in 
February last to celebrate the completion 
of a half-century of teaching by one of the 
most distinguished members of its faculty, 
Prof. Charles A. McMurry. Most note- 
worthy was Professor McMurry’s own con- 
tribution to the occasion, in the form of a 
spirited confession of faith as an educa- 
tionist who accepts the challenge of the 
new day. The address is printed in full in 
the March number of the Peabody Journal 
of Education (Nashville). One who picks 
up the magazine expecting to find in it 
merely another dissertation in conven- 
tional pedagogics, or a glorification of past 
professional achievements, is likely to be 
pleasantly surprised; for not only does Dr. 
McMurry show that he is keenly aware of 
the teacher’s new responsibilities in a 
changing age; he exults in the fresh oppor- 
tunity and calls on his colleagues to make 
the most of what the present-day world has 
to teach them. 
His chief regret seems to be that the 
school has lagged behind in the onrush of 
modern life: 


The schools belong to the slow-moving past—the 
boys and girls are adjusting themselves to the swift- 





moving and changing present and the future. The 
school, which is always a conservative institution, 
has not been able to keep up with these rapid shifts. 
In reality, the school is far behind the times. It is, 
in fact, almost alarming how belated the school is. 
But great changes have taken place also in the 
schools and some teachers think they are very pro- 
gressive. Yet the actual changes in school are slow 
compared with the leaps and bounds of progress 
just outside the school walls. Schoolbooks and 
methods to-day are not so far different from what 
they were twenty or even forty years ago. 


One of the deeper changes that impresses 
Dr. McMurry most profoundly is the trend 
toward large-scale organization. It is in a 
world of increasingly big things that our 
children are to live. Yet the school itself 
has done little to adjust itself to the new 
environment. The materials and processes 
of teaching should be radically changed. 
“In its knowledge-gaining processes the 
school must duplicate life.” 

Although educational reform has done 
something to vitalize the school, not enough: 
is done by the school to interpret life in 
its modern features. The schoolmaster, 
it must be admitted, has not succeeded in 
organizing knowledge for the purposes of 
teaching. Much time is wasted on unim- 
portant and fragmentary details. Yet the 
materials for the kind of teaching that will 
adjust the child to his environment lie all 
about us: 


It is a world full of interesting objects and 
activities. It would not be difficult to demon- 
strate that the strongest instinct of childhood is 
to mix up with this big outside world, to know its 
ins and outs. This powerful, world-conquering 
instinct shows itself spontaneously in children in a 
multitude of ways. As the child grows older and 
gets his eyes wider open, he is ready for a plunge 
into the larger life projects—canals and steamboats, 
hunting and exploring, mills and water powers. 
We have actually found that large projects taken 
from real life, like the building of the first steamboat 
on the Mississippi River and the construction of the 
Panama Canal, are unsurpassed in their captivating 
power over the minds of children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. This powerful life interest in the 
big doings of the real world furnishes far and away 
the best means of learning history, language, geog- 
raphy, and science. The dull routine of memorizing 
what are commonly called “important facts” is 
lacking in spirit and thought energy. The curious 
thing about these tedious school exercises is that 
they are short on intellectual quality and strength. 
They fiddle around with small facts and seeming 
trifles instead of grasping all these details into’a 
larger project significant of life. Mere facts, mere 
lists of names, mere cold definitions have small 
meaning or value to anybody. 
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Notes on the Evolution of the Periodical 


N THE last decade or so the scope and 

aims of periodicals have greatly changed. 
The March Nineteenth Century (London), 
upon the occasion of its fiftieth birthday, 
publishes an article by Mr. C. Hagberg 
Wright tracing the growth and history of 
periodicals in general and the more serious 
{nglish reviews in particular. 

“Whereas in books we find an index to 
the life and thought of a generation,” de- 
clares Mr. Wright, “the periodical is, or 
should be, a mental chart recording from 
day to day the level of average educated 
intelligence.” 

The great flood of present-day ephemeral 
literature is largely the result, Mr. Wright 
believes, of a higher educational standard 
and consequent national growth of knowl- 
edge. On every side is an increasing demand 
for instructive and entertaining reading 
matter. 

Periodical literature began as expanded 
book catalogues (such as the Journal des 
Scavans, begun in 1665, and the Acta 
Philosophica of the same year, which aimed 
“to give some account of the present under- 
takings, studies and labours of the Ingen- 
ious in many considerable parts of the 
world”), and grew strong under the brilliant 
guidance of Addison and Steele in the 
eighteenth century. An issue of the Spec- 


tator sold the then unprecedented number of 
4000 copies. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the periodical in its modern 
form, with the editorial aim to interest as’ 
many readers as possible, flourished in great 
numbers. At this time the specialized peri- 
odicals began to appear, to harbor the 
scientific, historical and literary essay too 
profound, too dull, or too narrow in its 
interest for the readers of the more general 
publications. 

Politics blended with literature made up 
the fare of the Edinburgh Review, which 
sprang to instant fame in 1802, the Quar- 
terly Review and Blackwood’s Magazine, all 
of them still flourishing. The first periodi- 
cals to feature fiction primarily were Charles 
Dickens’ magazine All the Year Round and 
Thackeray’s Cornhill Magazine. The Corn- 
hill first employed the serial as a means of 
increasing circulation. 

The Nineteenth Century was started in 
1877 by Sir James Knowles, and immedi- 
ately took a foremost place in the literary 
and political field. Splendidly edited, its 
stand of “no policy, no anonymity” gave 
it value as a free forum for discussion, and 
at the same time the advantages of authori- 
tativeness. Sir James was succeeded by 
W. W. Skilbeck, and he in turn by Carrol 
Romer, the present editor. 





French 


CONOMIC problems, domestic and in- 
ternational, largely concern the leading 
French reviews. Among the most discussed 
governmental issues at present is the cus- 
toms bill under consideration. M. Roger 
Aubion, in L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris). for 
March 19, characterizes the bill as a menace 
to foreign trade. Instability of currency 
makes dangerous the naming of fixed rates; 
many of the proposed duties are on luxury 
products, which make up a large share of 
French export, and thrive only in a free 
market; at present much of Europe’s trade 
passes through France on its way overseas, 
and that it continue is vital to France as 
well as to the rest of Europe. In the 
Economiste (Paris), a weekly financial and 
commercial journal of high international 


Reviews 


standing, a thorough review of the tariff 
situation appears in the issue of March s. 

The emigration problem also receives 
serious attention in L’Europe Nouvelle. It 
has become necessary to organize emigra- 
tion, declares this writer. The closing of the 
United States and many of the British 
dominions has cut off the usual channels. 
After the war, France, the one underpopu- 
lated country in Europe which could offer 
inducement to the emigrant, provided the 
needed outlet; a nearly normal state has now 
been reached, however, and the bars have 
been lowered to assure assimilation. While 
work and homes will still be found in France 
for immigrants from the rest of Europe, the 
number accommodated will be relatively 
inconsiderable.. Canada, South America, 
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French North Africa and Australia are the 
logical places, whose resources, native races, 
and climates make immigration easy. We 
read with interest that since the war immi- 
gration to those parts of the New World still 
open has fallen steadily. In 1913, 200,000 
emigrants went to Argentina, for example; 
in 1925, only 75,000 entered the country. 
Figures in Canada for the same period 
dropped from 390,000 to 111,000. Brazil 
has been forced by a like situation to adopt 
the extreme measure of contract labor. The 
article proposes the establishment of infor- 
mation and investigation bureaus, credit 
systems, and other constructive measures. 

In the Revue de Généve (Geneva) the inter- 
national section is devoted to an analysis of 
the agonies of Europe on the basis of the 
overpopulation of Germany and Italy and 
the underpopulation of France and the 
Americas. The solution will come, we are 
told, when mandates are apportioned and 
treaties drawn up so as to assure food to the 
most prolific peoples by pacific means 
rather than the inevitable alternative, con- 
quest. 

Conditions in Germany to-day show 
great and steady improvement, with unem- 
ployment and political confusion the chief 
evils, reports M. Préchat in Le Correspon- 
dant (Paris). In this authoritative semi- 
monthly there are, according to the tradi- 
tion of the best French reviews, in addition 
to general articles, carefully prepared re- 
views of the economic, political, social, and 
artistic developments of the fortnight, in- 
cluding book, play and music critiques. 

President Coolidge’s proposal for naval 
disarmament, its reception—and why—are 
discussed in Le Correspondant for March 25. 

Disarmament also forms the principal 
topic in Le Monde Nouveau (Paris); the 
futility of disarmament until the powers of 
the world one and all subscribe to the prin- 
ciple, and in addition, countenance a vigi- 
lant surveillance, of themselves as well as 
others, is once more demonstrated. Con- 
trary to the current belief in the submarine, 
a writer in the Revue de Paris minimizes the 
part it played in the most successful naval 
engagements of the war, and pleads for the 
increase of the surface fleet at its expense. 

The Revue de Paris for March 1 interprets 
for French readers, much as does Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds for REview or REVIEWs 
readers, the elements of misunderstanding 
between France and the United States. 
M. Muret, the author, sees America’s 
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grievances as follows: astonishment and dis- 
gust that France does not consider the war 
debts as debts of honor; a belief that France 
is not doing her utmost to reéstablish herself 
economically; a belief that she loves both 
alcohol and war too well. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 
15, Rear-Admiral Degouy of France writes 
a not very flattering interpretation of Ameri- 
can policy in Nicaragua. According to 
Admiral Degouy, our support of the Con- 
servative government is intimately con- 
cerned with our plans for a second in- 
teroceanic canal, to which the Liberals are 
inimical. An always illuminating feature of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes is René Pinon’s 
“Chronicle of the Fortnight,” which has 
lately concerned itself with M. Poincaré’s 
difficulties. An interesting series on France’s 
art treasures by Paul Leon of the French 
Institute devotes one chapter to the famous 
museums of France, notably the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg, tracing their history, their 
present organization, direction and resources 
and recent acquisitions, as national museums. 

Maurice Pernot’s series in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on “Unrest in the Orient,” 
deals in March with Persia. His article 
takes the form of a fascinating travelogue. 
M. Homberg, in a series on French colonial 
enterprise, deals in the same issue with the 
opening up of French equatorial Africa by 
the building of a railway line from Brazza- 
ville to the sea. 

La Revue Mondiale (Paris) for March 1 
points to the forerunners of Franco-German 
rapprochement, and in another article ana- 
lyzes the success achieved by the collabora- 
tion of minorities in the Prague government. 
The issue of March 15 publishes a history of 
clothing since the time when men and 
women dressed alike in animal pelts, and 
prophesies that they will again dress alike, 
in simple, hygienic and artistic clothing. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes prints an article 
on Chopin, and some hitherto unpublished 
letters of Napoleon’s. 

A complete report of the French-Ru- 
manian treaty which was criticized in 
Germany and Russia as an attempt to 
“encircle” Germany, appears in L’ Europe 
Nouvelle for February 12. M. Jouvenal 
here points out that this is a well-meaning if 
insufficient step in the direction of European 
peace. Franco-German rapprochement will 
be meaningless, in his opinion, unless not 
only France, but Germany, Italy, and 
Great Britain have a united and friendly 
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SEVEN OF THE LEADING FRENCH REVIEWS 


Balkan policy. Failing such a policy, 
“peace is at the mercy of the slightest inci- 
dent,” in the words of M. Jouvenal. 

The Revue Bleue (Paris) reports the new 
aspéct of the Polish-Danzig question. A 
new treaty between the two assuring the 
free city of Danzig a fixed share of Polish 
customs receipts is the culmination of 
a policy of friendship indefatigably pursued 
by Poland. Cordial relations with the free 
city are viewed by Poland as the best way 
to economic security. 

The assimilation of many thousands of 
refugees by Greece is detailed by Leon 
Maccas, Chargé de Mission for Greece at 
Geneva, in the February Revue de Généve. 


Many are riow farmers on lands furnished 
by the government; native industries, such 
as that of rug-making, have been trans- 
planted almost entirely from Turkey to 
Greece. Large numbers are given employ- 
ment by the government in building and 
other public works. The Greek govern- 
ment must find the funds, says M. Maccas, 
to undertake an extensive program of irri- 
gation, draining, building, etc., to utilize 
this new flood of workers for whom other 
tasks have not yet been provided. The 
March number contains a discussion of 
issues to come up at the Economic Con- 
ference about to be held by the League of 
Nations. 















































THE NEW BOOKS 





History, Modern and Ancient 


The American Year Book, Year 1926. Editor, 
Albert Bushnell Hart; Associate Editor, William M. 
Schuyler. Macmillan. 1200 pp. 


This is the second volume in the new series of the 
“American Year Book,” edited by Professor Hart 
with the codperation of a board representing many 
of the national learned societies. The preparation 
of the manuscript for both volumes has been financed 
by the New York Times through Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs. A new feature of the 1926 volume is the in- 
clusion at the end of each division’ of a section on 
cognate societies. Readers who desire more de- 
tailed information on a given subject than is given 
in the year book are thus put in touch with the 
officials of those organizations that are most in- 
timately acquainted with that particular subject. 
In general the book follows the lines of the preced- 
ing volume, with only a slight rearrangement of di- 
visions. As a whole the presentation of material 
could hardly be better, and the signing of each 
section by an authority on the topics treated gives 
as great a measure of responsibility as could be 
desired by the general reader. 


Mirrors of the Year. Edited by Grant Overton. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 350 pp. Iil. 


A review of the year 1926-1927 and a picture of 
the time—such is the twofold ideal of the editor 
and contributors who have fashioned this book. 
They rightly hold that such novelty as their offering 
displays is due to the union of timeliness and 
perspective. Herbert Asbury, Mark Sullivan, 
Elmer Davis, Grantland Rice, Kathleen Norris, 
Edwin FE. Slosson, V. Stefansson, and a dozen other 
gifted writers of our day and generation volunteer 
to interpret the latest developments in_ politics, 
sport, science, exploration, art, and _ literature. 
This is not done in the year-book manner, but with 
a view to the entertainment of the reader, as well 
as his edification. The editor intimates that this 
may be the first volume of an annual series, if it 
meets with the favor of the reading public. 


Five Weeks: the Surge of Public Opinion on 
the Eve of the Great War. By Jonathan French 
Scott. John Day Company. 316 pp. 


The five weeks that passed between the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo and the outbreak of the Great 
War, in 1914, suggested the title of this book. 
The diplomacy of that period has been carefully 
studied by historians of the war. Dr. Scott’s 
purpose, however, is different. He is trying to 
estimate the weight of public opinion, in the five 
nations chiefly concerned, in bringing on the war. 
Editorial expressions in the newspapers, reports of 
parades and mobs, the fluctuation of prices, and 
various indications of the shifting of sentiment, 
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are guides that help to fix national responsibility. 
Dr. Scott used them with telling effect. There is 
sustained interest in his treatment from start to 
finish. It is one of the “live” books about the 
war’s causes. 


China, Yesterday and To-day. By Edward 
Thomas Williams. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
682 pp. Ill. 


This is a new edition of a standard work, brought 
down to the close of 1926. The author is Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was for many years the American 
Chargé d’Affaires at Peking and recently served 
in our State Department as Chief of the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs. 


The Prairie and the Making of Middle Amer- 
ica: Four Centuries of Description. By Dorothy 
Anne Dondore. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 
Press. 486 pp. Ill. 


How did the American frontier, from 1500 to 1900, 
affect American writing? The question has been 
suggested hundreds of times and never seriously 
answered. At last we have at least the beginning of 
a definite reply. Miss Dondore limits the present 
volume to that part of the United States now known 
as the Middle West, and to one phase of the frontier 
—the prairie. Later she hopes to deal with the 
forest, the plains, the mountains and the sea. 
Descriptions of the Mississippi Valley have been 
written by a great host of travelers and explorers of 
various nationalities. Never before has an attempt 
been made to assemble and estimate these in a single 
volume. Miss Dondore’s book, however, is not 
merely a literary study. Its great service is in the 
revelation it makes of social advance in an important 
part of our country. It is really an interpretation, 
through contemporary writers, of American history. 
Professor Turner, years ago, set forth the meaning 
of the frontier in our national progress. It remained 
for Miss Dondore to trace its influence on literature, 
in the broadest sense. 


A History of Minnesota. By William Watts 
Folwell. Vol. III. Saint Paul, Minn.: Minnesota 
Historical Society. 620 pp. Iil. 


Dr. Folwell’s third volume of Minnesota history 
covers the period from the close of the Civil War 
to the present time. In those sixty years the 
State’s population has increased tenfold, and its 
wealth in even greater proportion. The author 
has himself seen and been a part of it all, and has 
had personal acquaintance with most of the leaders 
in State politics and administration with whom his 
book deals. 
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A Short History of the American People. By 
Robert Granville Caldwell. Vol. II, 1860-1921. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 572 pp. Maps. 


Professor Caldwell’s purpose in this volume is 
not so much to make a record of events as to supply 
an interpretation. Perhaps he is wise in this aim. 
A good part of the three-score years lying between 
the beginning of the Civil War and the end of the 
World War lies within the memory of many men 
now living. On the other hand, there has not been 
time to sift out the facts associated with this period, 
and put them in formal arrangement. As long as 
the facts themselves are so largely recalled by 
many living persons, their meaning becomes the 
more important problem for the historian. About 
half of this volume is devoted to social rather than 
to political topics. Five chapters are given to the 
Civil War, and the author justifies this apportion- 
ment of space on the ground that the incidents of 
that period, “important as they were in the life of 
the nation, gripped the imagination and dominated 
the thought of Americans for more than a genera- 
tion as nothing else, not even the Revolution, has 
done.” The problem of reconstruction and the story 
of the new South also claim much attention. The 
book is notable for its character studies of such 
leaders as Lincoln, Grant, Roosevelt and Wilson. 


The Red Road: a Romance of Braddock’s 
Defeat. By Hugh Pendexter. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 314 pp. 

Mr. Pendexter’s new book, like its predecessors, 


is frankly fiction; while its qualities of style in 
narration and description are like those displayed 


in the author’s earlier works, the real tissue of the 
story is finer than any earlier product of his pen. 
The material has been thoroughly studied. In 
wealth of historical detail it surpasses most books 
of its kind. To Mr. Pendexter, Washington is still 
a hero and the American backwoods rifleman still 
holds over Braddock’s veterans. 


A History of the Pharaohs. By Arthur Weigall. 
Vol. If. E. P. Dutton and Company. 440 pp. IIL. 


In this volume the author carries on his studies 
of the Pharaohs from the 12th to the 18th Dynasty 
(2111-1441 B. C.). President Roosevelt once de- 
scribed Mr. Weigall as a'man possessing “that 
supreme quality of seeing the living body through 
the dry bones, and then making others see it also” 
and as being “‘not merely accurate, but truthful 
with the truth that comes only from insight and 
broad-minded ‘grasp of essential facts, added to 
exhaustive study and wide learning”—surely an 
excellent guaranty for an author delving in the lore 
of old Egypt! 


The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By John L. 
Myres. The Abingdon Press. 436 pp. 


Such reading as most of us have done on the 
subject of Greek politics has had to do with the 
institutions—the machinery of government—that 
the Greeks set up for themselves. In this volume 
of lectures on the Bennett Foundation of Wesleyan 
University, Professor Myres, of Oxford, ‘goes back 
to the underlying ideas on which the Greek political 
structure was erected. The notions of authority, 
justice, law, and individual freedom in ancient 
Greece are explained. 





Lives of Great Men 


The Harvest of the Years. By Luther Bur- 
bank, with Wilbur Hall. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 322 pp. Ill. 

Luther Burbank, the great plant breeder, died one 
year ago in California, leaving behind him nearly a 
million words of journals and notebooks in which 
he had described something of what he had learned 
about the operation of nature’s laws, and had also 
recorded many of the incidents of his own life. 
Shortly before his death Mr. Burbank, aided by Wil- 
bur Hall, had begun to put this material into form 
for a book. Mr. Hall has now completed the work 
in a volume entitled ‘“‘The Harvest of the Years.” 
It would have been impossible for Mr. Burbank to 
write an autobiography that was not full of his life- 
work, for the human story in his case was insepa- 
rable from his career as a naturalist. In his lifetime, 
Mr. Burbank had powerfully impressed his con- 
temporaries by the brilliance and activity of his 
mind. The book discloses his mental processes still 
more completely, revealing at the same time a 
wonderfully interesting personality. 


A Reporter for Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell, 
Macmillan. 80 pp. 
Miss Tarbell’s account of the service in the Civil 


War rendered by Henry C. Wing, soldier and news- 
paper correspondent with the Army of the Potomac, 





who was able to serve as a news-gatherer at the 
front in the closing months of the war for President 
Lincoln himself. 


Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 256 pp. 


Six episodes from Emerson’s life, as narrated by 
Mr. Brooks, are based upon the philosopher’s own 
writings in his journals and elsewhere. Of the other 
essays in the book, the sketch of John Butler Yeats, 
the artist, who came to America at sixty-nine, and 
in the remaining thirteen years of his life carved 
out for himself a second career, seems to us the 
most important. 


The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson: 
a Repertory of His Ideas on Government. With 
an introduction and notes by Gilbert Chinard. 
(Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Languages, 
Extra Volume II.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 403 pp. 

This volume makes available to the public a 
manuscript in the Library of Congress which may be 
regarded as a source book of Jefferson’s ideas on 
government. The bulk of the commonplace book 
represents the notes taken by Jefferson on law, 
political science and religion during his formative 
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years. Portions are believed to have been written 
after 1774 and not later than 1776, and the last 
section was compiled at a date that cannot be ascer- 
tained, but was certainly after 1781. Professor 


Chinard deserves all credit for the scholarly manner 
in which he has dealt with the manuscript, for his 
enlightening introduction, and for the notes that 
he has appended. 





Some Questions of Our Time 


The Road to Prosperity. By Sir George Paish. 
With a Foreword by George E. Roberts. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 223 pp. 


A clear statement of the hindrances to economic 
prosperity in Europe at the present moment, with 
the remedies proposed in the recent ‘“ Bankers’ 
Manifesto” for a removal of tariff barriers. Sir 
George Paish is well known in America as an 
economist who has studied post-war conditions 
with unusual care. Mr. Roberts, former Director 
of the Mint and a frequent contributor to the 
Review or REviEws, adds the weight of his au- 
thority to the statement. 


Science: the False Messiah. By C. E. Ayres. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 296 pp. 


Mr. Ayres offers as little aid and comfort to 
modern science as he offers to theology. Those who 
give up religion are not encouraged by him to 
believe that a refuge awaits them in science, the 
credit of which “rests wholly upon its connection 
with machine technology, of which it is a part.” 
His thesis is that every man expects to be saved by 
some revelation from without—if not by religion, 
then by science. But in the last analysis man 
works out his own salvation. 


Balancing the Farm Output. By W. J. Spill- 
man. Orange Judd Publishing Company. 126 pp. Ill. 


The author of this little book is an economist in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By balancing 
the farm output he means adjusting farm production 
to market demand in such a way as to enable the 
farmer to get a fair price for his products. Such a 
price should meet the expenses of production, re- 
turn current rates of interest on investment, and 
pay current wages for the labor of the farmer and 
his family. It is admitted that seasonal fluctuation 
in yield makes complete stabilization of production 
impossible. Acreage of crops can be stabilized, as 
well as the size of herds and flocks. Dr. Spillman 
offers suggestions to this end. 


The Problem of a World Court. By David 
Jayne Hill. Longmans, Green and Co. 230 pp. 


Dr. Hill considers the World Court project as an 
“unrealized American idea,” explains the misrepre- 
sentations and misconceptions of the existing court, 
to which President Coolidge alludedin his Kansas 
City speech on last Armistice Day, shows why 
America’s adherence to the League’s Court had to 
be conditioned on certain reservations, and why 
those reservations were not accepted by the League. 


Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925. 
By Charles H. Wesley. Vanguard Press. 256 pp. 


Until recently, the Negro has not been seriously 
considered as a factor in American industrial life 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. The great mi- 
gration of Southern Negroes to Northern cities dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years has put a new aspect 
on the situation. We now have to reckon with the 
Negro as a skilled laborer in some industries, and as 
an unskilled laborer to replace masses of European 
immigrants no longer available. Dr. Wesley’s book, 
admirable in clearness of statement and marshaling 
of pertinent facts, comes at a time when information 
of the kind that it presents is greatly needed. How 
the Negro worked under the slavery system in the 
South, the status of the free Negro before the Civil 
War, what emancipation did for the slave’s eco- 
nomic position, how he adapted himself to freedom, 
the early organization of Negro labor, the new 
movement toward skilled labor—these are some of 
the topics illuminated by Dr. Wesley’s treatment. 


The American Race Problem: a Study of the 
Negro. By Edward Byron Reuter. Thomas Y- 
Crowell Company. 460 pp. 


A new volume in Crowell’s ‘‘Social Science Series” 
by the Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Iowa is devoted to a statement of the problem 
created by the presence of the Negro as an element 
in our population. The author wishes to give the 
information that he deems essential to discussion 
and understanding of the problem; he ventures no 
solution. 





Other Timely Books 


The Best Continental Short Stories of 1925- 
1926, and the Year-book of the Continental 
Short Story. Edited by Richard Eaton. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 336 pp. 

This anthology should find a place already made, 


for it is the first annual collection of its kind. It 
contains stories from Armenia, Soviet Russia, 


Hungary, India, Jugoslavia, Spain, Norway, 
Finland, Sweden, Poland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Greece, Esthonia and Latvia. 
Stories from the French are not included, as these 
are published separately -by Mr. Eaton in “The 
Best French Short Stories of 1925-1926.” The 
omission is perhaps unfortunate; the result is’a 
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book which fails to satisfy one as representative of 

mtinental Europe, whose literature is so closely 
identified with that of France. Also, as a collection, 
the lighter touch of the French conte is sadly lack- 
ing. ‘The stories included are for the most part 
morose, gloomy, often weird. A disillusioned, ab- 
normal Europe looks forth from Mr. Eaton’s pages. 
The translations are uniformly excellent. 


In Borneo Jungles: Among the Dyak Head- 
hunters. By William O. Krohn. Indianapolis: 
rhe Bobbs-Merrill Company. 334 pp. IIL. 


Dr. Krohn went to Borneo for a rest, and while 
there absorbed a store of interesting facts about 
the people and their customs. His book has some- 
thing to say about headhunting—a practice the 
Dutch Government is trying to suppress—but a 
more important feature is the account of the 
people’s sports. The Field Museum of Natural 
History commissioned Dr. Krohn to collect speci- 
niens. 


Marvels of Modern Mechanics. By Harold T. 
Wilkins. E. P. Dutton and Company. 292 pp. Ill. 


The “marvels” described in this book are not 
merely the inventions themselves—although many 
of these are marvelous indeed—but some of the 
latest applications of science, with which the world 
has had hardly time to get acquainted. To the 
author these are veritable adventures and he suc- 
ceeds in imparting to the story something of his 
own spirit. The chapters on the gyroscope, “Safer 
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Airways,” and “Scenic Art of the Modern Theater” 
are among the most interesting. 


ABird’s Eye View of Invention. By A. Frederick 
Collins. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 319 pp. Ill. 


The historical method is employed by Mr. 
Collins to good purpose. His introductory chapter 
describes man’s early attempts to count and measure 
and his gradual advancement to the elaborate 
systems of weights and measures now in use. 
There are interesting accounts of the improvement 
of tools and machinery, and transportation—by 
land, by air, by water and under the water—requires 
a series of chapters. 


Historical Sketch of Bookbinding as an Art. 
By Meiric K. Dutton. Norwood, Mass.: Holliston 
Mills, Inc. 

Chapters on the development of bookbinding in 
Italy, France, England, and America. In this art 
the United States has never been prominent, yet 
even in colonial times there were some good ex- 
amples of it. 


The Sacred Tree. By Lady Murasaki. Trans 
lated from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 304 pp. 

A continuation of “The Tale of Genji,” relating 
his adventures during the period when he is com- 


pelled to flee from the Japanese Courts and spend 
several years in exile in a remote village by the sea. 





NOVELS OF THE MONTH 


Tt conscientious reviewer’s task of determining 
the outstanding novel of the past month is, for 
once, easy. The hubbub occasioned by Sinclair 
Lewis’ devastating attack on organized religion, 
“Elmer Gantry” (Harcourt, Brace), would reach 
the ears of the most somnolent critic. Mr. Lewis 
has the peculiar distinction of having transcribed 
for us already two phenomena of our times, ‘“‘ Main 
Street” and “‘ Babbitt.” With less art and subtlety, 
but with great vehemence, 
brutal cleverness and pene- 
trating caricature he has now 
drawn in ‘Elmer Gantry” a 
“most dreadful and perfect 
portrait of a man of God,” 
according to H. L. Mencken. 
It is, writes a friendly Eng- 
lish reviewer in the Spectator 
(London), ‘‘a terrible book,”’ 
written by the man who 
stands out as “the most ex- 
pert artisan, the most capable 
reporter, the most conscious- 
ly a sociologist, and the most 
bitterly a satirist” in modern 
American letters. 

The most whole-hearted 
praise of the book that we 
have found comes from W. E. 
Woodward in the New York 
Evening Post. He calls it 





SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“the greatest, most vital, most penetrating study 
of religious hypocrisy since Voltaire.” 

“T believe that every clergyman, everyone who 
has at heart the interests of organized religion should 
read this book,” writes Wilbur Caswell in the 
Episcopalian Churchman (New York). “It is 
a scathing attack on ‘corybantic Christianity,’ the 
‘jazz gospel’ which is one of the most powerful 
elements in American Protestantism.” se 

What seems to us the most 
satisfactory review of the 
book was written by Henry 
Seidel Canby, editor of‘ the 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
for the Bookman (New York). 
The frequent accusation that 
the novel is journalism, not 
literature, is echoed by Mr. 
Canby, who then proceeds: 

“There is no Babbitt, ris- 
ing from generalized satire 
into a human figure touching 
the imagination, in this book. 
There is no fabric of human- 
ity in which the rotten fiber 

- weaves in with the good. The 
worthy people are pale and 
ineffective, not because Lewis 
is a cynic but because he is 
not here interested in worthi- 
ness. He has a news story: the 
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church honeycombed with hypocrisy; a drunken, 
sensual athlete become a great leader on the strength 
of a pulpit manner and a little shrewdness; ignorance 
a real asset for an American preacher. He does not 
care whether this is the whole story; he does not 
care whether it is typical; he has got the news, he 
has verified it, it is true news so far as it goes, and 
his admirable news sense enables him to give it full 
significance. This may not be art (as ‘Babbitt’ 
was) but it is good writing, justified by the great 
interest of the subject matter, and the powerful 
presentation. 

““Tlmer Gantry’ is a ‘roughneck’ book, with 
little art to commend it, but great power and great 
interest. It is a tract for the times, and who ever 
expected balance, suavity, depth, in a tract!” 

Perhaps the second most notable novel of the 
month is May Sinclair’s ‘‘The Allinghams” (Mac- 
millan). Like the most of her novels it is a study of 
a family which begins when the children are embark- 
ing on experience and follows their separate courses 
until they are set in maturity. It is written with 
the simple directness which is synonymous with 
Miss Sinclair’s name, writes a reviewer in the New 
York Herald Tribune. The fault found with the 
book is that the characters, although sharply 
individualized, never come alive. The Boston 
Transcript is more wholeheartedly enthusiastic: 
“It is as definite, as true a survey of the complexi- 
ties of life as we have ever read in fiction.” 

Another novel about family life is Edna Bryner’s 
“Andy Brandt’s Ark” (Dutton). The Saturday 
Review comments, ‘‘It is in part a painful book, for 
it exposes with ruthless intensity the spiritual 
ugliness of family bonds that torture as well as bind. 
But it is so compact of deep thinking and feeling 
that those who value truth and honesty in fiction 
above mere diversion will gladly submit to the 
somewhat gruelling experience of reading it.” To 
which Herschell Brickell adds, “‘Andy Brandt’s 
Ark’” discloses no new or startling facts about the 
life.of the family, but I do not know of any contem- 
porary treatment of the theme that can match it 

for sheer honesty and for its grip upon the reader.” 
It has been compared several times with Samuel 
Butler’s classic “‘Way of All Flesh.” 


New York, South Africa, England, and Fanua 


“East Side, West Side” (Harcourt, Brace), by 
Felix Riesenberg, was early characterized as an 
epic of Manhattan, and aptly so. He ‘‘has made 
the most courageous attempt so far to write the 
great novel which New York deserves,” says the 
New Yorker (New York). ‘‘It tells more about 
New York than any twenty deliberately informative 
volumes dealing with Manhattan. Nor should one 
forget to add that Felix Riesenberg is intensely read- 
able. His narrative rushes and roars like an express 
train in the subway,” writes the Saturday Review. 

“The Beadle” (Doran), by Pauline Smith, takes 
us to South Africa. Like the author’s first book, 
“‘The Little Karroo,” it has commanded consider- 
able critical attention. It is ‘‘a beautiful book,” 
says Ellen Glasgow. It courts comparison with 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” in a certain strong 
simplicity, in the reality of the characters, and in 
the theme which deals with a girl betrayed by her 
own innocence. We recommend to our readers the 
Herald Tribune ‘‘ Books” for April 3, where Dr. 
Francis Brett Young writes a brilliant review 
of this novel in relation to other stories about the 
South African veldts. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Dr. Young himself has a novel on the market, 
called ‘‘Love is Enough” (Knopf). Its heroine is 
“fone of the most ingratiating women in modern 
fiction. Clare isn’t a heroine, she is a human being 
After finishing the novel, its characters are as fa- 
miliar as people that we have known for a lifetime.” 

‘, new short novel comes from the author of 
“Lolly Willowes,” that bewitching story about 
a bewitched old maid. In ‘“‘ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot” 
(Viking), Miss Warner writes of a placid little 
English bookkeeper who goes in middle. life as 
a missionary to the heathen of Fanua Island, whose 
language has no words for either “chastity” or 
“gratitude.” He converts no Fanuans, but he makes 
a loyal Fanuan friend, and comes to see that 
heathens are sometimes better off without conver- 
sion. ‘‘It is as clear and sunny as the Fanuan sea. 
Through it, however, runs the pensive wit of that 
delightful earlier volume, the same meticulous, grace- 
ful phrasing and gentle satire,” writes Mary Ross. 


Other Excellent Novels 


Helen Hull’s “Islanders” (Macmillan) tells in 
grim but engrossing fashion the story of the women 
who stayed at home in New England. when their 
men went to California in forty-nine. ‘‘Dawn” 
(Macmillan), by Irving Bacheller, is a romance of 
the time of Christ, the heroine of which is the 
woman about whom Christ said ‘‘ He that is without 
sin, let him throw the first stone.”’ Garet Garrett’s 
“‘Harangue” (Dutton) has been described as ‘“‘an 
economic tract, with a lively tale acorning the 
moral and a bit of true love on the side.” 

“Deep Enough” (Harcourt, Brace), by Malcolm 
Ross, is a curious combination of Western adven- 
ture story and realism which often achieves fine 
writing. Nathalie Sedgwick Colby’s “Green For- 
est’? (Harcourt, Brace) has brilliance and charm. 

May we remind you again of Honoré Willsie 
Morrow’s “Forever Free” (William Morrow), a 
story about Lincoln, ‘“‘to be cherished and reread,” 
says the Boston Herald. 


Indiding the Scandinavian 


“Twilight” (Macaulay), by Count Edouard von 
Keyserling, cousin of the man who compiled “The 
Book of Marriage,”’ deals with the younger gener- 
ation of German land-owners seeking to escape from 
“the tremendous enervating power of the past.” 
Its appearance is looked upon as a literary event. 

Selma Lagerlof’s ‘‘Liliecrona’s Home” (Dutton), 
and Hildur Dixelius’ ‘Minister’s Daughter” 
(Dutton), one of the most remarkable books in 
modern Swedish literature,” according to Edward 
Garnett who should know, come to us from Sweden. 

“T’ll Have a Fine Funeral,” translated from the 
French of Pierre de la Maziere by Jacques Le Clereq 
(Brentano), pictures French business with “a wist- 
ful and daring irony which I relish heartily,” says 
Romain Rolland. 

Benedict, last of the exiled Popes at Avignon, and 
his 94 adventurous years make absorbing reading, 
according to the Bookman, writing of Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez’s “Pope of the Sea.” An hour of 
pure delight is promised by the Forum to readers of 
“The Restitution of the Bride and Other Stories from 
the Chinese” (Brentano) translated by E. B. Howell. 
Arthur Schnitzler’s latest (and great is his vogue 
among the literati) is “Rhapsody: a Dream Novel” 
(Simon and Schuster). ‘‘Lead Me Into Tempta- 
tion” (Crowell) by Frank Heller is a delightfully 
droll story translated from the Swedish. 
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© | Future Growth 
ttle th ‘O meet the growth in California, 
ose po | the Southern California Edison 
kes Company added 429,000 horse 
ver power between 1921 and 1925. 
hat This increase is 114% compared 
a with 54% for the whole country in the same 
% five-year period. 
o The company’s present capacity is 807,000 
of horse power and another five years’ growth at 
i this rate will see a demand of 920,000 horse 
the power more. 
sa A new plant now under construction will have 
ine the world’s largest electric generators, the 
i, world’s largest tandem compound turbines and 
4° the world’s largest horizontal water tube boilers. 
It is designed for an ultimate capacity of 
m 1,000,000 horse power. 
S This is the sixth time Southern California Edison 
tl Company has employed Stone & Webster con- 
m) struction service in its program of extension. 
ard 
en. 
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CA WEEK EACH WAY 


~two weeks to play! 


AIL out into the 
far South Seas and 
back again this 
summer — the 
four-thousand-mile 
round-trip is a 
holiday in itself! The summer- 
cool South Seas—where palm 
trees wave over coral beaches — 
where dolphins frolic and flying- 
fish dart across the bows—where 
your ship spins a phosphorescent 
wake across the velvety Pacific. 
And then at the end there’s 
Hawaii, the world’s kindly retreat 
from care and humdrum! Some- 
where at the edge of the jade-and- 
sapphire bay you can see a palm- 
shaded hotel palace, or perhaps a 
bungalow half hidden by riotous 
flowering vines—your home in 
Hawaii for two weeks at least. 
Every day is delightful! At sun- 
rise a dash through the surf on 
Waikiki’s tropic beach —just to 


put your appetite on edge. Then 
motor out to Nuuanu Valley for 
18 holes of golf —and there are 
eleven other courses in the Islands. 
Tennis, quaint Oriental bazaars, 
the historic Pali—rich in barbaric 
legends of the time before Captain 
Cook, outrigger canoeing and surf- 
boarding . . . there are these and 
many other zezw interests to while 
away happy hours, At night per- 
haps a /uau (native feast), and fig- 
ures dancing in the cool moonlight 
to a haunting, chanted chorus, 

So many things to do, if you’ ve 
come for play! And so many new 
ways to do nothing at all, if you 
come to rest. For here you can find 
the dolce far niente that so charmed 
Stevenson. Bright days of lazy drift- 
ing; hours of delicious, refreshing 
irresponsibility ! 

$400 is enough for all 
expenses 


The cost of a leisurely four or five 
weeks’ round trip from the Coast 


— including first-class passage each 
way and all hotel, sight-seeing and 
incidental expenses for 2 or 3 weeks 
in the Islands — is surprisingly 
low. 

Come now! See your local ra‘l- 
road, steamship or tourist agent— 
he can book you direct from home 
via any Pacific Coast port you wish 
to visit en route. Sail from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, returning by another 
route if you like—and see the 
whole Pacific Coast' This coupon 
will bring you a 24-page illustrated 
booklet on Hawaii and a copy of 
“‘Tourfax,”’ brimful of interesting 
and helpful travel information 
Send for them today. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
| 213 McCann Building, 
| San Francisco 
| or 342 Fort = — Hawaii 


Please send me your booklets, 
| “HAWAII” and “TOURF AX” 
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